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CHAPTER XXXVII 


In which is continued the famous adventure of the Dolorous 
Duenna 

The Duke and Duchess were extremely delighted to see 
how excellently Don Quixote responded to their purpose; 
but here Sancho exclaimed : 

—I should not like this lady duenna to be putting any 
block on the promise of my government, for I have heard 
an apothecary of Toledo say, who talked like a linnet,^ that 
where duennas came in there could never be good thing.2 
God’s my life, and how hard he was with them, that 
apothecary! From which I gather that, since all duennas 
are mischief-makers and impertinent, of whatever kind or 
quality they may be, what shall those be who are afflicted, 
as they say is this Countess Three-tails^—in my country, 
skirts and tails—tails and skirts—all’s one. 

^ &lguero, the old form of xilguero ,• t<? talk and to sing like a silguero was 
apparently a cant term for a fluent speaker. 

® Cervantes puts in the mouth of the Toledan apothecary his own opinions 
about duennas, against wh<^ he was never weary of inveighing, with half- 
humorous, half-earnest acrimony,—the survival, perhaps, cif some domestic sore. 
In his novel of The Jealous Betremaduran, he launches forth into a bitter 
invective against these ladies: “ O duennas, bom and bred in the world for the 
ruin of a thousand modest and virtuous resolves ! O ye long, double-edged coifs, 
chosen to give propriety to the chambers and saloons of ladies of condition ; and 
how otherwise than dutifully do ye use your almost necessary ofBce! ” This 
prejudice against duennas, who in the popular drama usually acted the part of 
procuresses to the ladies whose virtue they were appointed to guard, was shared 
by jljuevedo and most of the satirists of the age. 

^ Alluding to the name Trtfaldi, which suggests tres faldas, ** three skirts.” 
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PART 2 


Don Quixote 

—Peace, Sancho friend, said Don Qftixote, for since this 
lady duenna comes from lands so remote in quest of me, she 
cannot be one of those of the apothecary’s reckoning; more 
by token that she is a Countess, and when Countesses serve 
as duennas it will be in the service of Queens and Empresses, 
and in their own houses they are very ladies, who are served 
by other duennas. 

To this Dona Rodriguez, who was present, made 
answer: • 

—^My lady the Duchess hath duennas in her service 
which, if Fortune had pleased, might well be Countesses, 
but the laws go where the kings will -and let none speak 
ill of duennas, especially of those who are old and maiden ; 
for though I am not one, yet I know well and can appreciate 
the advantage that a maiden-duenna has over a widow- 
duenna I and he who dipt us has the shears in his jband.^ 

—For all tb^t, retorted Sancho, there is so much to shear 
in your duennas, according to my barber, that it were better 
not to stir the rice even though it sticks.^ 

—The squires are always our enemies, answered Doha 
Rodriguez, for seeing they are the elves^ of the ante¬ 
chambers and see us at every turn, the times they are not 
saying their prayers (which are many) they spend in tattling 
about us, digging our bones up and burying our good name. 

^ ^Ila van leyes, etc.—z proverb. See note in Part I. ch. xlv. 

® 2 “ quien a nosotras trasquiUj las tijeras le queddron en la mano. Clemencin aslcs^ 
wbat this means, and tries to furnish an explanatioja, which is ludicrously wide 
of the mark and a c*urious specimen either of his innocence or his dulness. 
Calderon gives us a very simple and satisfactry clue to the duenna’s meaning, 
which surely can be no mystery. 

® A variation of the proverb ; peor es meneallo —“ it is worse to stir it.” See 
Part I. ch. XX. 

* Los duendes; the male-fairies, imps, or goblins j the escuderos, or squires, 
are happily so called, for they haunted the ante-chambers and passages of great 
houses, holding to the duenas precisely the same relation as the pages did to the 
dmcellas^ or serving-maids. There was a perpetual feud between the two, who 
were rivals in mischief-making. 
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CHAP. 37 


Don Quixote 

• 

But I tell them, these moving logs, that, in spite of their 
teeth, we shall live in the world and in the houses of the 
quality, though we die of hunger and cover our bodies, 
delicate or not delicate, with black nuns’ weeds,^ as who 
should cover or cloak a dung-heap with a piece of tapestry 
on procession day. My faith, if I were allowed and the 
time demanded, but I would let them know, not only those 
present but all the world, how that there is no virtue which 
is not contained in a duenna. 

—I believe,^remarked the Duchess, that my good Dona 
Rodriguez is right, and very much so. But it behoves her 
to bide the time for standing up for herself and the other 
duennas, to* refute the ill opinion of that base apothecary 
and root out that which the great Sancho Panza has in his 
breast. 

To this Sancho replied ;—Since I have had a sniff of 
Governor the cobwebs of squire have left me,'^nd I do not 
care a wild fig for all the duennas that are. 

They would have gone further with this duennesque 
colloquy had they not heard the fife and drums sound once 
more, by which "they learnt that the Dolorous Duenna was 
approaching. The Duchess asked the Duke whether it 
would not be right to go and receive her, seeing she was a 
Countess and a person of quality.« 

—For what she has of Countess, said Sancho—before the 
Duke could reply—I am for your Highness going out to 
receive her j but for what she has of duenna, I am of opinion 
you should not move a steg. ^ 

—^Who set thee to meddle in this, Sancho ? said Don 
Quixote. 

—^Who, Sir ? answered Sancho ; I meddle, as I am able to 
meddle, as a squire who has learnt the rules of courtesy in 
the school of your worship, who is the most courteous and 

^ The costume of the duenna was invariably a black sombre suit, something 
like a nun’s, with a towering head-dress, toca^ of white. 
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PART 2 


Don Quixote 

well-bred Knight there is in all courtiership; and in these 
things, as I have heard your worship say, one may lose as 
much by a card more as by a card less 5 ^ and to a good 
hearer few words.^ 

—It is as Sancho says, said the Duke; let us see the 
shape of the Countess, and by that we shall measure the 
courtesy due to her. 

And now the drums and the fife came in as before.—And 
here the author brought this short chapter to an end and 
began another, pursuin|^ the same adventure, which is one of 
the most notable in the story. 


1 The allusion is to some game at cards, like vingt-et-un, ^See Part II. ch, 
xxvii. 

2 Al h^n entendedor peas falahras —a proverb. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 


Wherein is recounted what the Dolorous Duenna told of her 
inisadventure 

In the reai; of the melancholy musicians there began to 
appear, in the garden beyond, some duennas to the number 
of twelve, divided into two files, all clothed in ample nuns’ 
habits seemingly of milled serge, with white hoods of fine 
muslin, so long that only the hem of their r^bes could be 
seen beneath. Behind them came the Countess Trifaldi, 
whom the squire Trifaldin of the White Beard led by the 
hand,^ clothed in finest black baize, unnapped, which had 
the nap been r^sed would have showed each grain of the 
bigness of one of the good Martos chick-peas.^ The tail, 
or skirt, or what they please to call it, was of three points, 
which were borne in the hands of three pages also clothed 
in mourning, making a handsome mathematical figure with 
the three acute angles which three points formed, by which 
all who looked at the^sharp-pointed skirt recognised that it 
was because of it she was called the Counness Trifaldi, as 
who should say the Countess of the Three Skirts ; and this 

^ This passage is evidently an imitation of one in the romance of Lisuarte of 
Greece, where the Knight having just finished his dinner in company with the 
Emperor of Trebizond, there entered by the palace-gate a damsel, supported by 
two aged knights with very long beards and hair, clad in long black garments, 
who came to seek the hero’s aid in some affliction. 

® Un garban%o de loz huenos de Martoz. Martos is a small town in Andalucia, 
famous, it would seem, for the bigness of its garhanzoz ,—always a favourite grain 
with the Spaniards of the South. 
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• 

Benengeli says was true, for of her proper appellation she 
was called the Countess Lohuna^ because in her country were 
bred many wolves j and that if instead of wolves they had 
been foxes, they would have named her the Countess 
Tiorruna^ it being a custom in those parts for the proprietors 
to take their names from the thing or things in which their 
estates most abounded j but this Countess, out of compliment 
to her new fashion of skirt, dropped thp Lohuna and took the 
Trifaldu The twelve duennas and the lady advanced at a 
procession-pace, their Taces covered with black veils, not 
transparent like Trifeldin’s, but so thick that they showed 
nothing through them. As soon as the duenna-squadron 
came into full view, the Duke, the Duchess, and Don 
Quixote stood up, as well as all who were regarding the 
leisurely procession. The twelve duennas halted and made 
a lane, throi^h the middle of which the Dolorous One 
advanced wit^ut letting go the hand of Trifaldin. Seeing 
this the Duke, the Duchess, and Don Quixote went for¬ 
ward about twelve paces to receive her. She, sinking on 
her knees to the ground, cried in a voice more coarse and 
rough than soft and delicate :—^May it please^your Highnesses 
not to offer so much courtesy to this your waiting-man,— 
woman, I should say,^—for as I am the Dolorous One I 
cannot respond as I ought; for the reason that my strange 
and unheard-of misfortune has carried off my wits I know 
not whither, and it must be very far off, for the more I look 
for them the lejs I find them. • 

—^’Tis he should be lackijig them, lady Countess, 
answered the Duke, who should not by your person discover 
your worth, which, without more to see, is deserving of all 
the cream of courtesy and all the flower of the politest 
ceremonies.—And raising her by the hand he took her to 

^ Lobma, from Jobo, “ wolf ” j and Zorrma^ from “ fox.” 

® We have a hint here, in this lapse, of who it was who was acting the part 
of the Dolorous Duenna. 
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CHAP. 38 Don Quixote 

be seated on a chair by the Duchess, who also received her 
with much politeness. Don Quixote remained silent, while 
Sancho was dying to see the face of the Trifaldi and one or 
two of her numerous damsels; but it was not possible, till 
they uncovered themselves of their own will and accord. 
All kept quiet and stood by in silence, waiting to see who 
should break it, which the Dolorous Duenna did, in these 
words ; 

—Confident am 1 , most puissant Lord, loveliest Lady, 
and discreetest company, that my v^etchedness will find in 
your most valiant bosoms a reception no less pleasing than 
generous and doleful, for it is one enough to melt marble 
and soften* adamant and to mollify the steel of the most 
hardened hearts in the world. But before it is ma 4 e public 
to your hearing, not to say your ears, I would that ye made 
me cognfeant of whether there is, in this society, circle, and 
company, that stainlessest Knight Don Quixote of La 
Manchissima and his squireliest Panza.^ 

—The Panza, said Sancho—before any one else could 
reply—is here, and the Don Quixotissimo likewisisimo, 
and therefore, Ouenissima Dolorosissima, you can say what 
you wouldissimo, for we are all ready and preparedissimo to 
be your servantissimuses. 

Thereupon Don Quixote rose to his feet, and directing 
his discourse to the Dolorous Duenna, said; 

—If your distresses, anguished lady, can promise them¬ 
selves any hope of pelief through any valour and might of 
any Knight Errant, here^mine are, which ttiough small and 
feeble, shall all be employed in your service. I am Don 
Quixote, whose business it is to succour any species of the 


^ The language of the Duenna is of the broadest burlesque, as befitting her 
extravagant appearance and complaint, and the company. Don (Quixote she calls 
the acendradmm caballero^’ of Manchhima^'^ and Sancho ‘‘jw escuderishno 
which Sancho mimics, in his turn,—turning names, titles, verbs, and 
participles into the superlative. 
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r 

necessitous; and since this is so, you have no need, lady, to 
sue for benevolences or to hunt for preambles, but plainly 
and without circumlocution declare your grievances, for 
those who hear them will know how—if not to relieve 
them, to condole with them. 

Hearing this the Dolorous Duenna made as if she would 
fling herself at Don Quixote’s feet, and did indeed fall 
down and strive to embrace them, crying ; 

—Before these feet and these legs I prostrate myself, 
O unconquered Knigh*!?! for here are the pedestals and 
columns of Knight Errantry. These feet I would kiss, 
from whose steps depend and hang all the remedy of my 
distress. O valorous Errant! whose veritable dee'cls outstrip 
and eclipse the fabled ones of the Amadises, the Esplandians, 
and the Belianises! 

And quitting Don Quixote, she turned to Sancho Panza 
and seizing hiiiT by the hands, exclaimed: 

—O thou, the loyalest squire that ever served Knight 
Errant in past or present ages, whose goodness stretches 
further than the beard of Trifaldin, my attendant here at 
hand ! Well mayest thou prize thyself, thatfin serving the 
great Don Quixote thou servest compendiously the whole 
troop of Knights who have handled arms in the world ! I 
conjure thee by what thou owest to thy most trusty good¬ 
ness to be my kind interpreter with thy master, that he may 
immediately favour this, the humblest and woefullest of 
Countesses ! 

To which Sancho made response^: 

—As to my goodness, dear lady, being so long and 
large as the beard of your squire, it signifies little to me. 
Let me but have my soul bearded and whiskered when from 
this life I go 51 that is the point, for of beards here below 

^ Sancho’s allusion is to the old story of the godly young man, who, being 
reproached with his thinness of beard, replied ;—Let us have moustaches in 
the soul, for no other are of any consequence,” 
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CHAP. 38 Don Quixote 
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I care little or nothing. But without these clawings and 
cravings I will ask my master (and I know he loves me 
well, especially now that he has need of me for a certain 
business) to favour and help your grace in all he can. Let 
your grace unload you of your distress and give us the tale 
of it 5 and leave us to manage it, for we all understand one 
another. 

The Duke and Duchess were bursting with laughter at 
all this, as they who knew the gist of this adventure, and 
to themselves^ they praised the cunifing and artful manage¬ 
ment of the Trifaldi, who, returning to her seat, spoke as 
follows; 

—Of the famous kingdom of Candaya, which lies 
between great Trapobana and the Southern Sea, two 
leagues beyond Cape Comorin,^ was mistress the Queen 
Dona Maguncia, widow of the King Archipiela, her lord 
and husband, of which marriage they had ftnd procreated 
the Infanta Antonomasia, heiress of the kingdom, which 
said Infanta Antonomasia was bred and grew up under my 
tutelage and teaching, I being the most ancient and chiefest 
of her mothe#*s duennas. It happened then, that, as the 
days went and the days came, the child Antonomasia did 
reach the age of fourteen years, and such great perfection 
and beauty that nature could not mount it a point higher. 
Nor was it her wit, let me say, that was child-like.^ She 
was as witty as she ^was fair, and she was the fairest of all in 
the world; and is *60 still, if the envious Fates and the 
inflexible Sisters have not cut her thread oT life. But sure 
they will not have,—^for the Heavens could not permit such 
evil to be done on earth, as that there should be carried ofi* 

^ Candaya need not be sought for in any atlas. From its association with 
Trapobana (Taprobana), the ancient name of Ceylon, it may be identified with 
the modern Kandy, by any one desirous of more precisely fixing the locality of 
a kingdom lying between Ceylon and the South Seas. 

2 Mocosa^ in the original, whose concrete sense is “ snivelling,” Shelton has 
it: “ Discretion itself was a snotty-nose to her.” 
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in its crudity a cluster of the loveliest vine of the soil. Of 
this—not-as-it-ought-to-be-praised by my dull tongue— 
beauty were enamoured an infinite number of Princes, both 
native and foreign, among whom there dared to lift his 
thoughts to the heaven of so much loveliness a private 
Kjiight there was at court, trusting in his youthfulness and 
gallantry, and in his numerous graces and accomplishments 
and the facility and felicity of his wit. For I would have 
your Grandeurs to know, if I do not weary you, that he 
could touch a guitar scf^that he made it speak, and more, 
that he was a poet and a great dancer, and knew how to 
make bird-cages, by which alone he could get his living, 
were he reduced to extreme need ;—and all these^ parts and 
graces a^ie enough to uproot a mountain, not to say a 
delicate maiden. But all his gentleness and his good 
manners, all his graces and capabilities would have^been of 
little or no avcil in reducing the fortress of my child, had 
not the impudent thief resorted to the expedient of reducing 
me first. The miscreant and impious vagabond first sought 
to gain my good-will and to suborn my inclination, so that 
I, bad custodian, might deliver to him th^ keys of the 
fortress I guarded. In short, he inveigled my fancy and 
forced my consent, by I know not what of toys and trinkets 
he presented me with. But what chiefly upset me and 
brought me to the ground was some verses which I heard 
him sing one night, as I was at a grated window which 
looked into a narrow street where he wss posted—^running 
thus if I remember rightly : 

The sweet my foe from whom hath come 
The dart which this fond bosom slays, 

For greater torment on me lays 
That I must suffer and be dumb.^ 


1 Accordmg to Pellicer these lines are a translation from the Italian of 
10 



CHAP. 38 Don Quixote 

The ditty seemed to me pearls, and his voice syrup, and 
after that, I mean from that time, considering the harm into 
which I fell by these and such-like verses, I have concluded 
that from good and well-ordered commonwealths they should 
banish poets, as Plato advised,—at least the lewd ones,—^for 
they turn you some couplets, not like those of the Marquess 
of Mantua,^ which delight men and children and make 
them cry, but pointed things, which, like smooth thorns, 
pierce your soul a*nd wound you like lightning there, 
leaving your vesture whole. 

And again he sang :— 

• 

Come Death so stealthily to me 
That I may never feel thee nigh ; 

Or else such joy Til have to die 
That, Life, again I’ll cling to thee.^ 


Serafino Acquilano, differing only in the second line. ^ The original runs 
thus:— 

De la dolce mia nimica 
Nasce un duol ch’esser non suole t 
E per piia tormento vole 
Che se senta e non se dica. 

But it has been shown by Luis Galvez de Montalvo that Acquilano, in his 
poem where these lines occur, is copying the old Spanish redondillas. Acquilano 
was an improvisatot'e^ who flourished about the end of the fifteenth century, and 
was reckoned in his time to be equal with Petrarch. 

1 i.e, the ballads so largely quoted by Don Q,uixote in the First Part 5 see 
ch. V. 

2 Ven, muerte, tan escondida, 

• Que no te sienta venir, 

Porque el placer del morir 
No me tome a dar la vida : 

these lines are quite famous in Spanish poetry, and their leading idea has been 
adopted by many poets. According to Pellicer, the original author was Juan 
Escriva (who flourished 1500-1510), whose version, however, was inferior to the 
above:— 

Ven, muerte, tan escondida, 

^ue no te sienta conmigo ; 

Porque el gozo de contigo 
No me tome a dar la vida 
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And in this kind other verselets and refrains, which being 
sung enchant and being written ravish. And then, when 
they stoop to compose a sort of verse which in Candaya was 
then in fashion which they call seguidillas: ^ then was your 
dancing of souls, the titillation of laughter, the perturbation 
of the body, and, in fine, the quicksilvering of the senses! 
And, therefore, I say, gentlemen, that such songsters ought, 
with just title, to be expelled to the islands of lizards.^ But 
theirs is not the fault so much as of the simpletons who 
praise them, and the fooKsh women who believ^ them; and 
were I the good duenna I ought to be, his over-night^ 
conceits might not have moved me, nor could I have 
believed to be truth such phrases as Dying I Live ; In frost 
I burn; in fire I shiver; Hopeless I hope; Go and Stay; 
with other impossibilities of that kind of which their 
writings are full. And then, when they proriiise the 

The lines, as Cervantes has quoted them, first appeared in the Romancero General 
of Pedro Flores (1614), with a gloss, which may have been the work of 
Cervantes himself, as Bowie suggests. Lope de Vega, who also wrote a gloss 
on the lines, changed the word tome into •vuelva, —a change which extorts what 
seems an excessive amount of commendation from the Spa^sh commentator, 
always ready to worship Lope. Calderon introduces the lines in his play of El 
Mayor Monstruo los Zelos ; and again in his Manos Blancas no Ofenden. 

^ The seguidillas, —the commonest and most characteristic verse of Spain 
outside of the ballads,—the metre in which the popular songs mostly run, were 
short lines of irregular construction, which differed from the redondillas in the 
first line rhyming with the third, and the second with the fourth, generally in 
assonants. A specimen was given in the snatch of song which the page was 
singing whom Don Quixote met on the road to the ini^(ch. xxiv. of this Second 
Part) 

A la guerra me lleva 
Mi necessidad j 
Si tuviera dineros. 

No fuera en verdad. 

^ The islands of the lizards were uninhabited islands to which malefactors of 
old used to be banished, according to the Jardin de Flores of Torquemada. 

® Trasnochados conceptos; trasnochados, used in the double sense of “ laboured ” 
and ** stale.” Cervantes here begins to ridicule the vicious euphuism then 
coming into vogue, the poetry of the cultismo, as it was called, of which Gongora 
had set the fashion about 1605. 
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CHAP. 38 Don Quixote 

Phoenix of Arabia; the crown of Ariadne 5 ^ the horses of 
the Sun ; pearls of the South; the gold of Tibar 5 ^ the 
Balsam of Pancaya ! ® ’Tis here where they most indulge 
their pens, seeing that it costs them little to promise that 
which they never intend nor are able to perform. But 
whither am I digressing ? Woe is me, unhappy one! 
What madness—what folly leads me to recount the faults of 
others, having so much of my own to speak about ? Woe 
is me, the luckless ( 5 ne, again ! For it was not the verses 
which seduced me but my own silliness ; it was not music 
which melteS me, but my own levity j my exceeding 
ignorance and my 4 ittle caution opened the road and made 
easy the path to the approaches of Don Clavijo, for that is 
the name of the aforesaid cavalier; and so, I being the go- 
between, he found himself once and a great many times in 
the chanaber of the—not by him but by me—beguiled Anto- 
nomasia, under the colour of lawful spouse, sinner that I 
was, I would not have allowed him to come near the edge 
of the sole of her slipper without being her husband. No, 
no ; none of that; matrimony has to go before any matter 
of that kind which I manage.^ There was only one hitch 
in this business, which was that of the disparity of rank— 
Don Clavijo being a private gentleman, and the Infanta 
Antonomasia heiress, as I have said, of the kingdom. For 
some time this intrigue was covered and hidden by niy 
cunning management, till it seemed to me that it was being 
revealed apace by a Si^mething of a swelling in Antonomasia^s 

^ The crown of Ariadne, made by Vulcan of gold aifd Indian gems, which 
was exalted into a constellation. ^ 

® Tilar was an ancient name of a river in Africa, famous for the finest gold. 
Aldrete, Origen de la Lengua Castellana^ 1604, lib, i. ch. xvii. 

® Pancaya i a region of Arabia Felix celebrated for its frankincense,—the 
native country of the phcnix, according to Pliny. 

Totaque thuriferis Panchaia pinguis arenis. 

—Virgil, Georg, ii. 

* The duenna speaks according to the very trick of her profession, in language 
happily chosen to suit the character of a go-between of quality. 
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person, the apprehension whereof made us three take counsel 
together, and we decided that before the mischief should 
come to light, Don Clavijo should ask Antonomasia for wife 
before the vicar, on the strength of a contract of marriage 
the Princess had given him, worded by my ingenuity, and so 
strongly that Samson himself could not break it. These 
measures were taken j the vicar was shown the contract 5 
the vicar took the Princess’s confession ; she confessed all 
openly j she was ordered to be placed under the custody of 
a very honourable bailiff^, of the court. 

Here Sancho exclaimed: In Candaya, too,—are there 
court-bailiffs, poets, and seguidillas? Ry that I swear I 
think the whole world is one. But pray you^ my lady 
Trifaldi,^ake haste, for it is late, and I am dying to know 
the end of this long story. 

—^Aye, that I will, answered the Countess. 

^ AlguacU^ one of the many words of law and administration derived by the 
Spaniards from the Arabs. The word was originally, according to Dozy, aUvacil, 
which was from al-wazir^ “ vizier.” Under the Arabs it was used to denote 
an officer of high rank, equivalent to dux. The governors of provinces under 
the Ommiade Khalifs sometimes received the title by wa^of extra dignity. 
The Christians used the word dovra to the fourteenth century as an equivalent 
to judge of first instance. Descending lower, in time it came to designate an 
officer of the court, the bailiff,—^in which sense only cdguacil is now used. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


Wherein the Trifaldi continues her stupendous and memorable 

story 

With ever^ word that Sancho spoke the Duchess was as 
much delighted as Don Quixote was annoyed, and bidding 
him be silent the Dolorous One proceeded, saying : 

—At last, after much questioning and answering, as the 
Princess stuck to her resolve, without departing or varying 
from her first declaration, the vicar gave a decision in favour 
of Don Clavijo and delivered her to him for his lawful wife, 
at which Queen Dona Maguncia, mother of the Infanta 
Antonomasia, so vexed that within three days we buried 
her. 

—She must have died, no doubt, observed Sancho. 

—That is clear, replied Trifrldin, for in Candaya living 
persons are not buried,—only the dead ones. 

—It has happened before now. Sir Squire, retorted Sancho, 
that they bury one in a swoon, believing him to be dead 5 
and it seemed to me that the Queen Maguacia was bound 
to swoon rather than die,''for with life many things can be 
remedied and the Infanta’s giddiness was not so great as to 
force them to feel it so much. Had that lady married some 
page of hers, or other servant of the house, as many others 
have done, so I have heard tell, the mischief had been with¬ 
out remedy; but the marrying with a cavalier so genteel 
and so clever as they have here described him to us, indeed 
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and indeed, though it was a folly, it were not so great as 
they think ; for according to the rules of my master, who is 
here present and will not let me lie, just as they make 
bishops of lettered men, they can make kings and emperors 
of Knights, especially if they are Errants. 

—Thou art right, Sancho, said Don Quixote j for a 
Knight Errant, give him but two inches of luck, is in near 
potentiality of becoming the greatest lord on the earth. 
But let the afflicted lady proceed, for it is evident to me that 
there remains to be t<;ild the bitter of this till now sweet 
story. ^ 

—The bitter indeed remains, said the Countess, and so 
bitter, that in comparison therewith colocynth is sweet and 
oleander savoury.^ The Queen then being dead, nor in a 
swoon, we buried her 5 and hardly had we covered her with 
earth, and scarce had we uttered our last farewell of her, 
when— 

-Quis talia fando, 

Temperet a lacrymis — 

mounted upon a horse of wood there appeared on top of 
the Queen’s grave the giant Malambruno,^a first cousin^ 
of Maguncia, who, in addition to being cruel, was an 
enchanter. He, with his arts, in revenge for his cousin’s 
death and to punish Don Clavijo for his audacity and to 
spite Antonomasia for her forwardness, held them enchanted 
on the very tomb 5 her converted into a brass monkey, and 

^ Tuera (colocynSh), the fruit of cucumis colocynthts: adelfa is the nerium 
oleander^ whose leaves are poisonous. 

® Virgil, MneU^ ii. 

® Malamhrmoy —compounded of mah and bruno^ wicked and brown, two 
qualities common to the disposition and complexion of enchanters,—is a name 
which occurs in one of the romances of Ogier the Dane. He is there turned by 
the sorceress Morgaina into a monster, who becomes king of the goblins of 
the sea. 

^ ^Timo cortnam: cormano is an old form of gernuzno^hermano^ which occurs in 
the Cond& Lucanor and in the romances. 
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him into a hideous crocodile of some unknown metal; and 
between them stands a column,^ also of metal, and on it 
written in the Syriac tongue some characters, which having 
been turned into Candayan, and now into Castilian, contain 
this sentence:— 

These two rash lovers shall not recover their pristine form 
until the valorous Manchegan shall come to encounter me in 
single combat ; for the Fates reserve for his great valour alone 
this unparalleled adventure? 

—This done he drew from out its sheath a broad and 
prodigious scimitar, and seizing me by the hair made a 
feint ^ of cutting m^ throat and shearing off my head at a 
blow. I w^fe alarmed \ and my voice stuck to my throat \ I 
was fretted to the last degree.^ But nevertheless, rec<wering 
myself as well as I could, I said to him, and in a trembling 
and doleful voice, such and so many things as made him 
suspend the execution of his rigorous sentence.*^^ Finally, he 
caused all the duennas of the palace to be brought before him, 
which were these who are here present, and after having 
enlarged upon our feult and abused the characters of duennas, 
their evil practices and worse schemes, and laying on all the 
crime which was mine alone, he said he would not inflict on 
us capital punishment but other prolonged pains which 

^ XJn padron —a piece of furniture much in use in the books of chivalries, to 
which public proclamations, challenges, warnings, prophecies, etc., were fixed. 
The writing was generally Chaldee (“ Syriac ”), which was essentially the language 
of magic and magicians. 

2 Notices of this kind were very common in the books chivalries, giving 
advice and information to knights regarding adventures reserved for them, and 
warning oflF adventurers for whom they were not intended. 

® Hho finta —an obsolete phrase, borrowed from the Italian. Hacer Jinta^ or 
injinta, was a common form in the romances. 

^ Turbeme, pegoseme la uoz a la garganta^ —apparently a parody of the Psalms 
Ixxvi. and xxi.: Turbatus sum^ et non sum locutus^ et lingua mea adhpent faucibus meis. 
There is a ludicrous inadequacy of the terms to describe the feelings of a lady 
with a prodigious scimitar at her throat—which is, of course, a part of the 
burlesque. 
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should be to us a continuous civil deatfi. And at the very 
point and moment that he finished saying this, v^e all 
felt the pores of our faces open, and as if all over they 
pricked us with the points of needles. We clapt our hands 
at once to our faces, and found ourselves such as you shall 
now see. 

Then the Dolorous One and the other duennas raised 
their veils, with which they had been covered, and disclosed 
their feces all planted with beards,—%ome red, some black, 
some white, and some^ grizzled,—^at which vision the Duke 
and Duchess made believe to be wonderstruck, Don Quixote 
and Sancho were stupefied, and all the bystanders scared. 

The Trifaldi continued :—Thus did that ^^evil-minded 
villain^ Malambruno punish us, covering the softness and 
smoothness of our skins with these rough bristles 5 and 
would to God he had rather with his murderous scimitar 
chopped off vour heads than shaded the light of our faces for 
us with this fleece 5 for if we consider of it, gentlemen dear, 
—^and this which I am going to say now should be said 
with my eyes turned to fountains, but the thought of our 
misfortune and the scars they have already mised, keep them 
without moisture and as dry as heads of corn, and so I speak 
without tears,—I say, then, where can a duenna go with a 
beard ? What father or mother will pity her ? Who will 
give her help ? And if even, when she had a complexion 
smooth, and her face tortured with a thousand sorts of 
washes and unguents, she could hardjy find any to like her 
much, what stfell she do when she discloses a fece turned into 
a plantation ? O duennas anJ companions mine ! in an 
unlucky moment were we born,—in an evil hour did our 
parents beget us! 

And on saying this she gave signs of feinting away. 
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Concerning matters which relate and pmtain to this adventure 
* and to this memorable history 

• 

Really and truly all who delight in stories like this ought 
to show their gratitude to Cid Hamet, its original author, 
for the scrupulousness he has observed in recording the 
minutest circumstances thereof, without leaving a thing, 
however trivial, which is not brought to light distinctly. He 
portrays the thoughts, discovers the intentions, answers to 
unspoken questions, clears up doubts, resolves objections,— 
in fine, elucidates the smallest points of the most inquisitive 
desire. O mciit illustrious author! O fortunate Don 
Quixote! O famous Dulcinea! O humorous Sancho 
Panza! May ye all, jointly and each singly, live infinite 
ages to the delight and general pastime of the living ! 

The history goes on to relate that when Sancho Panza 
saw the Dolorous One faint away, he exclaimed ; 

—On the feith of ^n honest man and by the memory of 
all my forefathers, the Panzas, I vow that nev«r have I heard 
or seen, nor has my master told me, nor in his imagination 
did there ever enter, such an adventure as this. A thousand 
devils take thee,—not to speak ill of thee, Malambruno,—for 
an enchanter and a giant! And couldst thou not find 
another kind of punishment to inflict on these she-sinners 
than to beard them ? What—^and would it not have been 
better, and for them more proper, to have cut off half of 
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their noses, even though they snuiHecf for it, than to stick 
beards on them ? I wager they have not the means to pay 
for their shaving. 

—^That is the truth, answered one of the twelve, that we 
have not the means to cleanse ourselves, and therefore some 
of us have taken, as a thrifty remedy, to use sticking or pitch 
plasters, and by clapping them to our chins and pulling them 
oiF with a jerk, we remain bare and smooth as the bottom of 
a stone-mortar; for though there are women in Candaya who 
go from house to hou^ to remove down, to trim eyebrows, 
and to prepare elixirs and other things pertaining to females,^ 
we, the duennas of my lady, would nFever admit them, for 
most of them smell of your go-betweens who have ceased to 
be principals.^ And if we are not relieved by Sir Don 
Quixote, with beards will they carry us to our burying. 

—I would pluck out mine, said Don Quixote, jn the land 
of the Moo]|;§,^ if I could not relieve you of yours. 

Here Trifaldi recovered from her swoon, and exclaimed: 
—The chink of that pledge, valiant Knight, reached my ears 
in the midst of my faint, and has helped me to come out of it 
and recover my senses 5 and so once more j. beseech you— 
Errant, illustrious and indomitable Sir — to convert your 
gracious promise into performance. 

—It shall not stay on my account, answered Don Quixote. 
Bethink you, lady, of what it is I have to do, for most ready 
is my heart to serve you. 

—The case is this, replied the D<jJorous One, that from 
here to the Kingdom of Candaya, if one goes by land, it is 

^ A trade not uncommon in the southern provinces of Spain, as throughout 
the East, whence it was borrowed j and not infrequently serving as a cloak to one 
more infamous, as the duenna here suggests. 

® Olhcctn a terceras habiendo dejado de ser frimas ,—a play upon the words 
terceras frimas^ which is untranslatable into English. Tercera means ‘‘the 
third one,” and also “ bawd ” ; prim£L, “ the first,” or principal. 

® That is, to make the going without a beard more emphatic, for among the 
Moors to be beardless was a shame and a mark of infamy or of a vile condition, 
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five thousand leagues^ two more or less 3 but if one goes by 
air and in a straight line, it is three thousand, two hundred, 
and twenty-seven. It should also be known that Malambruno 
told me that when Fortune had provided me with the Knight, 
our deliverer, he would send him a mount full better and with 
fewer vices than your hireling jades, for it will be the same 
horse of wood upon which the valiant Pierres carried off the 
Fair Magalona,^ which said steed is governed by a peg which 
he bears on his foreheaid that serves him for a bridle, and he 
scuds through the air so softly that th% devils themselves seem 
to bear him. This horse, according to the ancient tradition, 
was built by that sorcerer Merlin. He lent it to Pierres, his 
friend, and thereupon Pierres made long journeys, and carried 
off, as I have said, the Fair Magalona, bearing hereon his 
crupper through the air, leaving them on earth staring like 
fools; and he was used to lend him only to whom he liked 
or who paid him best 3 and from the time of the^reat Pierres 
till now we know of no one who has mounted him. Since 
then Malambruno by his arts has got hold of him and has 
him at his command, and makes use of him in his journeys, 
which he perfor 4 Pns now and then through divers parts of the 
earth 3 and to-day he is here, to-morrow in France, the next 
day in Potosi. And the best of it is that this horse neither 
eats nor sleeps nor costs anything in shoeing 3 and he ambles 
such a pace through the skies without having wings that he 
who goes on top of him can carry a cup full of water in his 
hand without spilling; ever a drop, so calmly and easily he 
travels, for which reason the Fair Magalona greatly enjoyed 
the riding of him. 

On this remarked Sancho:—For your smooth and easy pace 
give me my Dapple. Granted that he does not travel by air 
but by earth. I’ll back him against any ambler in the world. 

They all laughed, and the Dolorous One continued;— 
And this said horse, if so be that Malambruno is inclined to 

^ See Part I. ch. xlix. on the story of Pierres and Magalona. 
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put an end to our trouble, within half an hour after nightfall 
he will be here in our presence ; for it was signified to me 
that the token to be given me by which I should know that 
the Knight was found whom I sought, was the sending of 
the horse to the place where he might be, with all convenience 
and despatch. 

—And how many does this horse carry ? asked Sancho. 

The Dolorous One replied:—Two persons, one in the 
saddle and the other on the crupper; *‘and for the most part 
these two are knight afud squire, when the ravished damsel is 
lacking. 

—I would wish to know. Afflicted i^ady, quoth Sancho, 
what name that horse bears. 

—name, answered the Dolorous One, is not that of 
the horse of Bellerophon, who was called Pegasus ; nor that 
of Alexander the Great, called Bucephalus s nor that of mad 
Orlando, whpse designation was Brillador; nor is it Bayard, 
which belonged to Rinaldo of Montalvan ; nor Frontino, like 
that of Ruggiero ; ^ nor Bootes, nor Pirithous,^ as they say 
were called the steeds of Phoebus. Neither is he called 
Orelia,® like the horse on which the luckleps Roderick, last 

^ Brillador, BrigUadoro, the famous charger of Orlando, was deemed the only 
equal of Bayardo or Bayarte (bay), the horse of Rinaldo of Montalvan. For 
Frontino, Ruggiero’s horse, see note to Part 1. ch. xxv. Other famous horses of 
heroes mentioned in the romances are Rabican, the horse of Astolfo j Passebreul, 
which belonged to Tristan j Cornerino, to the Knight of the Sun 5 Rodarte, to 
Rosicler, his brother j Montafellone, to the traitor Ganelon, etc. etc. Combats 
for the possession of celebrated chargers form the subject of many of the episodes 
of Boiardo and Arirsto, the latter of whom makes Rinaldo travel from France 
all the way to India in search of his horse Bayardo. {Orlando Furiosoy canto xlii.) 

® No such names occur among those of the horses in Apollo’s stud. Bootes 
is the name of a constellation, and Pirithous was the friend of Theseus. Cer¬ 
vantes is gravely taken to task for these slips by the Spanish commentators j but 
it may be that they were intentional and a part of the comedy which is enacted 
at Don (Quixote’s expense. Besides, the speaker, seeing who it is, could hardly 
be expected to have the classic mythology at his fingers’ ends. 

* This is the name given to Don Rodrigo’s horse in the Chronicle, and also 
in one of the ballads. 
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king of the Goths, Ade in the battle wherein he lost his life 
and kingdom, 

—ril wager, said Sancho, that as they have not given him 
any one of those famous ones, neither will they have given 
him Rozinante, after my master’s, which in respect of being 
appropriate beats all those which have been mentioned. 

—True, answered the Bearded Countess; but yet his 
name doth suit him well, for he is called Clavileno the 
Nimble,^ which name agrees with his being of wood, and 
with the peg he bears on his foreheac^ and the swiftness with 
which he traveis j and so in respect of the name he may well 
vie with the renowned Rozinante. 

—The .name displeases me not, said Sancho; but with 
what sort of a bridle or halter is he guided ? 

—I have said already, answered the Trifaldi, with ?he peg, 
—by turning which on one side or the other the rider makes 
the horse to go where he wishes, whether through the air, or 
brushing and, as it were, sweeping the earth, or in the mid 
region, which is what is sought and should be kept to in all 
well-ordered actions. 

—I would lijce to see him, said Sancho j but to think that 
I will mount him, either on saddle or crupper, is to look for 
pears off an elm-tree.2 A pretty thing, indeed, that me, who 
can hardly keep myself on my Dapple, and upon a pannel 
softer than silk itself, they should want now to put on a 
crupper of board without cushion or pillow ! Egad, I do not 
intend to flay myself j:o take off anybody’s beard. Let every 
one be shaved as best he can, for I do not propose to keep 
my master company in tSis long journey 5 more by token 
that I am in none of this business of the shaving of these 
beards, as I am in the disenchanting of Dulcinea. 

^ Clavileno, from clavo, “ a spike ” or peg, and, “ wood.” 

® Pedtr peras al olmo ,—^to look for impossibilities; in the Aristophanic phrase, 
to look for wool from an ass ; used before in Part I. ch. xxii. In Erasmus, it is 
ex arena fasciculum nectere —a proverb, which has its counterpart in every language. 
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—Yes, friend, you are, said theTrifsfldi; and so much so, 
that without your being present I understand we shall do 
nothing. 

—In the King’s name, cried Sancho, what have the squires 
to do with their master’s adventures ? Are they to get the 
fame of what they achieve and we to get the trouble ? Body 
o’ me! Nay, did the history writers say: such a Knight 
achieved such and such an adventure, but with the help of 
such a one, his squire, without whom it would have been 
impossible to finish it ; ^ut they write simply : Don Paralipo- 
menon of the Three Stars ^ achieved the adventure of the Six 
Hobgoblins, without e’er naming the 4)erson of his squire, 
who was present all the while, just as if he were^one in the 
world ! Now, Sirs, I say again that my master is welcome 
to go ^one and much good may it do him 5 but I will rest 
here in the company of my lady the Duchess, and maybe, 
when he comes back, the case of the Lady Dulcinea will be 
found to be’Settered by a third and a fifth ^ ^ for I intend, at 
idle and leisure hours, to give myself a turn at the whipping 
without a hair to cover me. 

—^Nevertheless, you must accompany higi, good Sancho, 
said the Duchess, if it be needful ; for they are worthy folk 
who ask you, and the faces of these ladies must not be left 
bristly because of your idle fears, which surely were a shame¬ 
ful thing. 

—In the King’s name, again say I, replied Sancho, were 
this a piece of charity to be done for some modest maidens or 
some girls of ^ foundling, a man miglit venture some risks 
—but that I should suffer it'^to rid duennas of their 
beards ! Beshrew me, I would rather see them all bearded 

^ Cervantes has been found fault with for having put such a word as paralipo- 
menott in Sancho’s mouth j but he might have heard his master use names of 
knights in the romances equally long-winded and ridiculous, as Don Cirongilio of 
Thrace j Don Esferamundi of Greece; Don Contumeliano of Phoenicia j and 
Don Quirieleison of Montalvan. 

2 Mejorado en ter do y quinto^ see note to Part 1. ch, xxi. 
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from the biggest to the least, from the comeliest to the 
plainest.^ 

_^You are hard upon the duennas, friend Sancho, observed 

the Duchess; you incline much to the opinion of that 
Toledan apothecary j but in faith you are not just, for there 
are duennas in my house who might be pattern duennas ; 
and here is my Dona Rodriguez who will not let me say 
aught else. 

_But let your Excellency say it, quoth Rodriguez, for 

God knows the truth of everything, ^d good or bad, bearded 
or smooth-facdd as we duennas may be, yet our mothers bore 
us, like other womeM ; and since God cast us into the world. 
He knows-the reason why 5 and by His grace I hold and not 
by the beard of anybody. ^ 

—Enough, Lady Rodriguez, said Don Quixote; and. Lady 
Trifaldi and company, I wait for Heaven to look with benign 
eyes upon your affliction; and Sancho shall what I will 
command him. Let Clavileno come and let me find myself 
before Malambruno, for I know there is no razor can shave 
your graces with greater ease than my sword will shave 
Malambruno’s tead from off his shoulders ; for God suffers 
the wicked, but not for ever. 

—Ah ! valiant Knight! here exclaimed the Dolorous 
One, may all the stars of the celestial regions regard your 
Greatness with benignant eyes and infuse into your soul all 
valour and prosperity, to be the shield and support of the 
slandered and down-tjodden duenna-kind, abhorred of apothe¬ 
caries,^ backbitten by squires, and tricked •by pages ! Ill 
betide the wretch who in the flower of her years did not 

^ De la mas melindrosa hasta la mas repulgada ^ the passage is obscure, nor does 
there seem, as Clemencin remarks, sufficient opposition between melindrosa and 
repulgada as between “the biggest and the least.” According to Bowie, who 
quotes a passage from Cervantes’ novel of El Licendado Vidriera^ the epithets 
melindrosa and repulgada were derived from different kinds of head-dress worn by 
duennas, of which the repulgos were the more outre and vul^r. 

® See ante^ ch. xxxvii. 
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choose to be rather a nun than a duenna! Unhappy us 
duennas, for though we should come by direct male descent 
from Hector of Troy, our mistresses would not give up 
flinging us thee and thou'^ as though they thought to be 
queens by it. O giant Malambruno, who, though an 
enchanter, art very sure in thy promises, send us now the 
peerless Clavileno so that our disaster may be ended, for if 
the heat sets in and these our beards stay, woe to our luck ! 

The Trifaldi said this with so much feeling that it drew 
tears from the eyes of all the bystanders and even filled 
Sancho’s to the brim, who resolved in his heart" to accompany 
his master to the uttermost parts of the earth, if on that 
depended the clearing those venerable faces of their wool. 

^ Echamos un vos. To translate the phrase literally would make the duenna’s 
grievance pointless, if not unintelligible, for vos, the second person plural, and tu, 
the second person singular, have changed meanings to a great extent since Cer¬ 
vantes’ time. 'IJen, inferiors were addressed as •vos. Now, the offence would 
be to tutoyer any one, unless a very intimate friend or a near relation. The 
reciprocal use of •vuestra merced^ shortened into usted^ for the second person, is now 
almost universal, whatever may be the respective degrees of the speakers. Vos 
has dropped out of fashion altogether,—the modern form os being only used in 
formal State documents or when the king speaks to the CoijJ;es, 



CHAPTER XLI 


Of the coming of Clavileno^ with them:onclusion of this tedious 
• adventure 

m 

By this tisrie had come the night and with it the appointed 
moment when the femous horse Clavileiio should arrive, 
whose delaying annoyed Don Quixote for thinking that, since 
Malambruno deferred sending it, either he was not the 
Knight for whom that adventure was reserved, or Malam¬ 
bruno dared not meet him in single combat. But lo! 
suddenly there entered by the garden four savages all clad in 
green ivy, who bore upon their shoulders a great horse of 
wood. They^et him on his feet on the ground, and one of 
the wild men said : 

—Let the Knight who has courage for it mount this 
machine. 

—Then this is no mount of mine, said Sancho, for neither 
have I courage nor am I a Knight. 

The savage continued, saying : 

—And let the squire, if there is one, get on the crupper 
and confide in the valiani: Malambruno, for except by his 
sword, by none other, nor by malice of any other, shall he be 
hurt. And there is no more to do than to twist this peg he 
carries on his neck and he will bear them through the air ^ to 

^ In the last chapter Clavileho was said to carry the peg on his forehead,—^a 
detail which Cervantes had copied from the wooden horse of Cleomades in the 
romance of that name. The “ stede of brass ” brought to King Cambuscan, in 
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where Malambruno awaits them; but lest the height and 
altitude should produce giddiness their eyes must be bandaged 
till the horse neighs, which will be the signal of his having 
reached his journey’s end. 

This said, they retired gracefully by the way they had 
come, leaving Clavileno. The Dolorous One, as soon as 
she spied the horse, almost melted into tears and said to Don 
Quixote: 

—^Valiant Knight! Malambruno’s -promises have been 
made good, the horse i% here, our beards are growing, and 
each one of us by every hair of these supplicated thee to shave 
and shear us, since there is no more to .do than to mount 
hereupon with thy squire and make a happy start on your 
novel journey. 

—That shall I do, my lady Countess Trifaldi, with a very 
good heart and better will, without stopping to take a cushion 
or put spurs qji my heels ; so strong is the desire I have to 
see you, lady, and all these duennas shorn and smooth. 

—^That shall I not do, said Sancho, neither with bad will 
nor good will, in no sort of manner; and if it be that this 
shaving cannot be done without my mounting* on the croup, 
my master can look out for another squire to bear him com¬ 
pany, and these ladies some other way to smooth their faces, 
for I am no witch to relish travelling through the air. And 
what will my Islers say when they learn that the Governor 
goes tripping it on the wind ? And another thing more ; it 
being three thousand and so many leagues hence to Candaya, 
if the horse should tire or the giant be out of humour we 
shall delay some half a dozen years in getting back, and then 
there will be neither Isle nor Islers in the world that will 
know me. And seeing that it is a common saying that in 

Chaucer’s half-told Squire's Tale, was guided more conveniently “ with wrything 
of a pyn.” 


And when you lust to ryde any where 
Ye moote trille a pyn stant in his ere, 
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delay is danger, and*when they give thee the calf run with 
the halter ; ^ saving these ladies’ beards. Saint Peter at Rome 
is well at home ; ^ I mean to say that I am well in this house, 
where they have done me so much favour, and from whose 
master I look for so great a boon as to find myself a governor. 

Upon which said the Duke :—Friend Sancho, the Isle I 
have promised you can neither move nor fly ; it has roots so 
deep struck in the abysses of earth that they shall not tear it 
up nor with three pulls shift it from where it is; and seeing 
you cannot but be aware that I kn%w that there is no kind 
of place of thcJse of the highest rank which is not gained by 
some sort of bribe,* more or less,^ that which I wish to get 
for this goi^ernorship is that you go with your master, Don 
Quixote, to end and crown this memorable adventure. And 
whether you return upon Clavileno with the speed his fleet¬ 
ness promises, or whether adverse fortune meets you, and you 
walk back t^ned pilgrim, from house to house and inn to 
inn, you will always find your Isle, when you return, where 
you left it, and your Insulars with the same desire to receive 
you for their governor as they have ever had, and my good¬ 
will shall be th^same ; and doubt not the truth of this. Master 
Sancho, for that would be to do grievous wrong to my desire 
to serve you. 

—No more. Sir, cried Sancho; I am but a poor squire, 
and cannot carry so many favours on my back ; let my 
master mount 5 let them bind my eyes and command me 
to go, and let me know if, when we are going through these 

^ Cuando te dierm la vaqttUla acudas con la soguilla —a proverb several times 
used in this Second Part. ^ 

® Bien se estd Ban Pedro en Boma —a proverb, v(rhich seems to smack of the old 
Spanish spirit of revolt against the domination of Rome. 

® A palpable hit at one great abuse of the age in Spain, the buying and selling 
of public offices. To such a height did the practice reach that on the 19th of 
March, 1614,—which was about the very date when Cervantes was writing this 
chapter,—the apathetic and insouciant Philip III. issued a pragmdtica imposing 
heavy penalties on those guilty of such offences, and ordering that all offices and 
dignities should be bestowed on worthy persons and without fee or bribe. 
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high flights, I may commend myself €o our Lord or call 
upon the angels to favour me. 

To which the Trifaldi made answer: 

—Sancho, you can safely commend yourself to God or to 
whom you please, for Malambruno, though an enchanter, is 
a Christian, and works his enchantments very shrewdly and 
delicately, without meddling with anybody. 

—Go to, then, cried Sancho ; God help me and the Holy 
Trinity of Gaeta ! ^ 

—Since the memorable adventure of the fulling-mills, 
said Don Quixote, never have I seen Sancho in so much 
fear as now ^ and if I were as superstitious as some are his 
pusillanimity would cause me some trepidatioij, of heart. 
But come hither, Sancho, for by leave of these gentlemen 
I would speak two words with you apart. 

And drawing Sancho aside among some trees in the 
garden and^eizing both his hands, the Knight said to 
him: 

—^Thou seest, brother Sancho, the long journey which 
avraits us, and God knows when we shall return from it, 
and whether our affairs will afford us opportunity and leisure. 
And, therefore, I would have thee now retire to thy chamber, 
as though thou wert going to seek some necessary for the 
journey, and in a trice give thyself, on account of the three 
thousand and three hundred stripes for which thou art bound, 
say five hundred, which should go to thy credit, for to begin 
a thing is to have it half finished. ^ 

—By Heav^jn ! quoth Sancho, but your worship must 
be demented: this is just as whit they say, you see me in 
trouble and you ask for a maidenhead.^ Now that I am 
going to take my seat on a bare board, does your worship 
want me to flay my breech ? Indeed and indeed, it is not 
right of you. Let us be off now and shave these duennas, 

^ Once before invoked by Sancho in this Part; see ch, xxii, 

® En frUia me •vesy dmcellez me demandae —apparently a common saying. 
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and on coming back* I promise you, as I am here, to make 
such haste to wipe ojfF my debt that your worship shall be 
content; and I say no more. 

—^With that promise, good Sancho, answered Don 
Quixote, I will be comforted, and I believe that thou wilt 
perform it, for indeed though foolish thou art veridical. 

—^Verdant I am not, but brown,^ quoth Sancho, but were 
I a motley I should keep my word. 

With that they returned to mount Clavileno, and, on 
mounting, Don Quixote said : • 

—Get up, fiancho, and bind thine eyes, Sancho, for he 
who sends for us from countries so remote will not deceive 
us, seeing 4he little glory which can redound to him from 
deceiving one who trusts in him. And even though all 
should happen contrary to what I expect, no malice can 
obscure the glory of having attempted this enterprise. 

—Let us go. Sir, said Sancho, for the beards and tears 
of these ladies are piercing me to the heart, and I shall not 
eat a mouthful to do me good till I see them in their first 
smoothness. Mount, your worship, and blindfold yourself 
first, for if I h^e to go on the crupper it is clear he o* the 
saddle has to mount first. 

—^That is true, said Don Quixote.^—And drawing a 
handkerchief from his pocket he begged the Dolorous One 
to cover his eyes well 5 and, after having them bandaged, he 
uncovered them again to say: 

—If I remember right, I have read in Virgil of the 
Trojan Palladium, which was a horse of wo©d dedicated by 
the Greeks to the goddess f alias, which went pregnant with 
armed Knights who afterwarH?wrought the total destruction 

^ Saacho misunderstands the fine word veridico his master had used, taking 
it for •verde (green), and plays upon it; no sot verde smo moreno, Shelton, for 
once, omits the passage, with a marginal note saying : “ Here I left out a line 
or two of a dull conceit 5 so it was no great matter 5 for in English it could not 
be expressed ” :—^which is all true. 
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of Troy 5 and therefore it were well first to see what 
Clavileno carries in his stomach.^ 

—There is no need, said the Dolorous One; I will 
answer for him; and I know that Malambruno has naught 
in him of malice or of treachery. Let your worship, Sir 
Don Quixote, mount without any fear and on me be it 
should any harm befall you. 

Don Quixote bethought him that anything he said in 
reply concerning his safety might he laid to the prejudice 
of his valour, and so #vithout further parley he got upon 
Clavileno and tried the peg, which turned feadily; and, as 
he had no stirrups and his legs hung «lown, he looked like 
nothing so much as a figure out of Flemish tapestry, painted 
or woven, in some Roman triumph. Slowly and with an 
ill grace Sancho also managed to get up, and, adjusting him¬ 
self as well as he could on the crupper, found it a little hard 
and not at ^ pleasant. So he prayed the Duke, if it were 
possible, to oblige him with a cushion or pillow, were it from 
his lady the Duchess’s couch or off some page’s bed, for the 
haunches of that horse felt rather like marble than wood. 

To this said Trifaldi that Clavileno woulA suffer no kind 
or sort of furniture upon him, but what Sancho might do 
was to sit sideways like a woman, as then he would not feel 
the hardness so much. Sancho did so, and, bidding them 
farewell, let them bandage his eyes, and after they had been 
bandaged he uncovered them again, and looking tenderly 

1 Don Quixote’s suspicion is curiously like that ®f the people who swarmed 
about the “ horse offfayry ” in Chaucer’s tale :— 

And seyden it was i-like the Pegase 
The hors that hadde wynges for to fle j 
Or elles it was the Grekissch hors Synon, 

That broughte Troye to destruccioun, 

As men may in the olde gestes rede, 

“ Myne hert,” quod oon, “ is evermore in drede, 

I trow som men of armes ben therinne, 

That schapen hem this cite for to wynne.” 

—The Squyere^s TaU^ 
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and tearfully on those in the garden, besought them to help 
him in that strait with a couple of paternosters and as many 
ave^marias^ that God might provide some one to say the 
same for them when they were in like difficulties. On which 
Don Quixote said: 

—Art thou perchance on the gallows, thief, or at the 
last term of life, to resort to such prayers ? Art thou not, 
soulless and dastardly creature, in the same place the Fair 
Magalona occupied, frcTm which she descended, not to the 
grave but to be Queen of France, if# the histories lie not ? 
And I, who rid 5 by thy side, am I not able to place me with 
the valiant Pierres who pressed the same spot which now I 
press ? ^ Blind thee, blind thee, spiritless animal, and let not 
the fear which possesses thee find vent from thy mouth, at 
least in my presence. 

—Let them blindfold me then, quoth Sancho, and since 
they will not let me commend myself nor be jgommended 
to God, what wonder that I am afraid that some legion of 
devils should be hereabouts to carry us to Peralvillo ? ^ 

They were now bandaged and Don Quixote, feeling that 
all was as it shcfuld be, touched the peg. Scarcely had he 
placed his fingers on it when all the duennas and the whol^ 
company present lifted up their voices, crying; 

—God guide thee, valorous Knight! God go with thee, 
intrepid squire ! Now, now ye go through the air, cleaving 
it more swiftly than an arrow ! Now ye begin to astonish 
• 

1 The story of the knight Pierres de Provence and the JFair Magalona was 
written originally, according to Brunet, at the end of the twelfth century. It 
was early translated into Spanish, and was one of the most popular of the 
sentimental romances, outside of the regular books of chivalries. In it occurs a 
magic horse, such as Don Quixote speaks of. Magalona was never ^ueen of 
France but of Naples. 

2 Peralvillo was a village near Ciudad Real, which of old was the centre of 
the- Holy Brotherhood’s jurisdiction, and the place where malefactors were shot 
to death with arrows. Hence Peralvillo came to be used, figuratively, as a 
synonym for a place of terror, a hell, 
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,in.i :i, iiuiny as are looking at you from the earth! 

Il.tM uili.uit Saneho ; for thou totterest I Have a care 
:li M ,in,r not fall, for thy fall shall be worse for thee than 
i!:/? of (h.' i.i-h youth who sought to guide thechariotof 

fl'."’ Min father! 

S.^nchn hvdrd these voices, and, nestling closer to his 
ni.t trr afni i'tifnhiinu hini with his arms, said to him: 

Sn, htnv it they say vve are soaring so high when 
thi ir H reach tw here, and it seeihs as though they were 
clf»^e to us r♦ 

' Make no account of that, Sancho, for seeing these 
fhui/s and these flights are outside of the ordinary course, 
4 thnusuid leaguts rdF we shall see and h^ar whatwe 
and clip me luu so clf*se, for thou wilt upset me. 
1 know not what thou art troubled and frightened 
M 0 , t'lr I will dare swear that in all the days of my life 
{ in.u r w^ ueninfed or* a stetai of so easy a pace. We 
no! lo move trout one spot. Bartish all fear, friend, 
f .4 iuiirrd the hudnes** g/ns as it should go and we have the 

'4 md ;r4f t rn 

Id),If true, answered Sancluj, for <m this side there 
h;*, 4 !arr/r' vj strung' that niethinksa thousand pair of 

^ / ja \ ,4r Muwirtg, on mi\ 

And o if wa^, ft»r M veral large Indhm^s were playing upon 
liitn, fhr A hrmr h.iving, ln;en so well concocted between the 
Dnk'% fhr l)trchrv>, and their steward that nothing was 
w.uU/‘d m-i* ..nry !u make it pdfect* Feeling himself thus 
IdowH upon l^*n t^hrix<ue said 

VVifhojif dtniht, Sancho, we must have arrived at the 
src*Miii irpion of the air, whru'c hail and snow arc engendered; 
fhmtdri, hptifninp, am! thumierholts are produced in the 
fluf»i tcpjtui, ami if \vr po awentling at this rate we shall 
Mum hit the legion of fuaV ^ not how to man- 

1 0 ipui»,rtr u» ihf i>4rm of Ptuiemy, which was then 

jn lica 41^ • f )4 SjMMu 
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age this peg so as not to get up to where we shall be 
scorched. 

Here with some pieces of towj easily set alight and 
quenchedj tied to a stick, they warmed their faces from a 
distance, and Sancho, feeling the heat, exclaimed : 

—^May they kill me if we are not already in the place of 
fire, or very near it, for a great piece of my beard has been 
singed; and. Sir, I am for uncovering and seeing where¬ 
abouts we are. * 

—Do no such thing, said Don Quixote, and remember 
the true story of Doctor Torralva,^ whom the devils carried 
flying through the ^ir on a stick with his eyes shut, and in 
twelve hoifi-s he reached Rome and alighted at the Torre di 
Nona, which is a street of the city, and saw all the tumult 
and assault and the death of Bourbon, and by the morning 
he was already back in Madrid, where he gave an account of 
all he had seen. He said also that as he was gcing through 
the air the devil told him to open his eyes, and he opened 
them and found himself, as it seemed to him, so near the 

1 Our hero refers to the very curious and somewhat mysterious story of one 
Doctor Eugenio To^alva, a learned physician of Spanish origin, who practised 
at Rome. Returning to Spain and being addicted to the study of the arts of 
chiromancy, divination, etc., he was seized by the Inquisition in 1528, and put 
to the question, when he confessed, as many in his case have done, out of vanity 
or folly or sheer despair of life, to extraordinary magical practices. He said he 
had a familiar shut up in the stone of a finger-ring, by aid of whom he could go 
to Rome and back in a night, riding on a stick. He confessed that in the year 
1508, a friend of his in the same line lent him a spirit called Zekiel, by whose 
means he was able to foretdR several historical events, such as the naval defeat 
of the Spaniards in the island of Qelves in 1510 and the*death of the Great 
Captain, of which he informed Cardinal Ximenes. He made confession also 
of the tale to which Don ^^ixote alludes in the text, of how Zekiel having told 
him, when at Valladolid in 1527, that Rome was at that hour being sacked, he, 
not believing it, was carried by his familiar through the air and found himself at 
Rome in the Torre di Nona and heard the clock strike one, and saw the sacking 
of Rome by the Constable Bourbon, and was back in an hour and a half to 
Valladolid. It is probable that Torralva was no more of a wizard than Agrippa 
or Paracelsus, but only a wise man, bom before his time, who, were he alive 
now, would be earning fame and money as a medium or a mahatma, 
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body of the moon that he could take hold of it with his 
hand, not daring to look down upon earth lest he should 
turn giddy. Therefore, Sancho, there is no need for us to 
uncover ourselves, for he who bears us in his charge will take 
care of us, and, perhaps, we are fetching a point and mount¬ 
ing aloft, to be let down plump upon the kingdom of Candaya 
like a goshawk or a falcon upon a heron, to seize it more 
securely for his mounting; and though it seenis to us to be 
not half an hour since we left the garden, believe me we 
must have made much'^way. 

—I know naught about it, responded Sanbho, only this I 
can say that if the lady Magallanes or Magalona was pleased 
with this crupper that she could not have been -very tender 
of flesfe. 

All this discourse of the two heroes was heard by the 
Duke and Duchess and those in the garden, to whom it gave 
great deligfe; and desiring to put a finish to this rare and 
well-contrived adventure, they put a light with some tow to 
Clavileno’s tail, and on the instant the animal, being filled 
with squibs and crackers, flew into the air with a prodigious 
noise, bringing Don Quixote and Sancho Parsza half scorched 
to the groimd. By this time the whole bearded duenna- 
troop had vanished from the garden, and the Trifaldi and all; 
and those that remained lay stretched on the ground as in a 
swoon. Don Quixote and Sancho rose up in sore plight, 
and looking around were astonished to find themselves in the 
same garden whence they had set opt, and to see such a 
number of pe!C>ple laid on the^earth. And their wonder 
grew the more when they saw planted in one corner of the 
garden a tall lance, hanging from which by two silken cords 
was a white and smooth parchment scroll, on which was 
written in great letters of gold the following :— The illus¬ 
trious DdN Quixote of La Mancha hath ended and 

ACHIEVED, BY THE MERE ATTEMPTING OF IT, THE ADVEN¬ 
TURE OF THE Countess Trifaldi, otherwise called 
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THE Dolorous Duenna, and company, Malambruno 

IS CONTENT and SATISFIED IN ALL HIS WILL J AND THE 
CHINS OF THE DUENNAS ARE NOW SMOOTH AND CLEAN J 
AND THEIR MAJESTIES ClAVIJO AND AnTONOMASIA RE¬ 
STORED TO THEIR PRISTINE ESTATE ^ AND WHEN THE 
SQUIRELY FLAGELLATION SHALL BE COMPLETED, THE MILK- 
WHITE DOVE SHALL BE FREE OF THE DEADLY JERFALCONS 
WHO PERSECUTE HER AND IN THE ARMS OF HER LOVING 
MATE 5 FOR THUS IT IS ORDAINED BY SaGE MeRLIN, PROTO¬ 
ENCHANTER OF^ ENCHANTERS.^ ^ 

Don Quixote, having read the writing on the parchment, 
plainly understood tliat it spoke of the disenchanting of 
Dulcinea, and giving many thanks to Heaven for that 
with so little danger he had achieved so mighty an eKploit, 
restoring to their former bloom the faces of the venerable 
duennas, who were now no more to be seen, he went to 
where the Duke and Duchess lay, not yet coE«e to them¬ 
selves, and, grasping the Duke’s hand, he said : 

—Soho ! good my lord ! courage, courage ! for it is all 
nothing 5 the adventure is achieved without any damage 
to any one,^ as what is written on that scroll clearly shows. 

The Duke came to himself slowly, as one who awakes 
from heavy sleep, and in like manner the Duchess and all 
who were lying prone in the garden, with so many tokens 
of wonder and affright as almost to persuade one that what 
they had learnt so well to feign in jest had happened to them 
in earnest. The Difke perused the scroll with eyes half 
closed, and then with open -©rms went up to*embrace Don 
Quixote, pronouncing him to be the best Knight that had 
been seen in any age. Sancho went to look for the Dolorous 

^ Such messages from sages and enchanters, written on scrolls or engraved on 
steel or marble, containing news, threats, prophecies, or announcements of their 
hilfilment, are common in the books of chivalries. 

2 Bn dam de harras —literally “ without damage to the barriers ”—a proverbial 
phrase. 
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One, to see what sort of face she had without her beard, and 
whether she was as beautiful shorn of it as her brave figure 
promised. But they told him that as soon as Clavileno came 
flaming through the air and alighted on the earth, the whole 
squadron of duennas with the Trifaldi had vanished, going 
clean shaved without a bristle. The Duchess asked Sancho 
how he had fared in that long journey, to which Sancho 
replied: 

—I felt, my lady, that we were going, as my master told 
me, flying through the^'fire region, and would Jiave uncovered 
my eyes a bit but my master, whose leave I asked, would 
not let me; but I, who have some chfps of the curious in 
me and of wishing to know what is forbidden *knd denied 
me, qisietly and without any one seeing, shoved the handker¬ 
chief, which was folded over my eyes, up to my nose just a 
little, and so I looked towards the earth ; and methought the 
whole of iirwas no bigger than a grain of mustard-seed, and 
the men which walked on it only a little bigger than ha^iel- 
nuts, by which it may be seen how high we must have been 
then. 

On this, the Duchess remarked; 

—Friend Sancho, consider what you are saying, for it 
seems you saw not the earth but the men going about on 
it 5 and it is clear that if the earth looked to you like a 
grain of mustard-seed, and each man like a hazel-nut, one 
man alone must have covered the whole earth. 

—That is so, answered Sancho ; buC for all that, I spied it 
from a little corner and I saw tire whole of it. 

—Take care, Sancho, said the Duchess 5 we do not see 
the whole of what is looked at from one little corner. 

—I know nothing of your lookings, replied Sancho ; all 
I know is that your Ladyship would do well to understand 
that as we were flying by enchantment, by enchantment I 
might well see the whole earth and ail the men on it from 
wherever I looked. And if this you don’t believe of me, 
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neither will your Grace believe how that, uncovering myself 
up to the eyebrows, I saw myself 'so near to heaven that 
there was not more than a hand’s breadth and a half from 
me to it I and what I can swear, my lady, it was mighty 
grand likewise, and it happened that we went by where the 
seven little she-goats ^ are ; and upon God and my soul, as in 
my childhood I was in my country a goatherd, as soon as 
I saw them I felt a longing to divert myself awhile with 
them, which if I had 'not satisfied methinks I should have 
burst. So I come and take, and What do I do, without 
saying anything to anybody, nor to my master, softly and 
silently I slipped oiF from Clavileno, and disported myself 
with the kids,—^which were like any gilly-flowers,—about 
three-quarters of an hour, nor did Clavileno stir frojpi one 
spot nor move on. 

—^And while honest Sancho amused himself with the 
she-goats, asked the Duke, how did Sir Dan Quixote 
amuse himself ? 

To which Don Quixote made answer : 

—As all these things and the like incidents go out of the 
order of natur^ it is no wonder that Sancho says what he 
does. For my part I can aver that I uncovered myself 
neither above nor below ; I neither saw the heaven nor the 
earth j neither the sea nor the shore. True, indeed, I felt 
that I was passing through the region of the air and that I 
touched the region of fire, but that we passed beyond it I 
am unable to believe^ for the region of fire being between 
the moon’s atmosphere and^e farthest regioit of the air, we 
could not reach the sky where the seven she-goats are of 
whom Sancho speaks, without scorching ourselves; and 
seeing we are not burnt, either Sancho lies or Sancho is 
dreaming. 

—I neither lie nor dream, retorted Sancho ; if I do, ask 

^ Siete cabrillas —^meaning the coastellation., composed of the seven stars in 
the sign of Taurus, called the Pleiades. 
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me then of the marks of those she-goats, and by them will 
be seen whether I speak truth or not. 

—Tell us themj Sancho, said the Duchess. 

—They are, answered Sancho, two of them green, two 
scarlet, two blue, and one a mottled. 

—That is a new kind of goat, said the Duke, and about 
this our region of the lower earth such colours are not in 
fashion j I mean she-goats of such colours. 

—That is clear enough, replied Sancho; aye, for there 
should be a difFerenc^’between the she-goats of heaven and 
those of earth. 

—Tell me, Sancho, asked the Duke, did you see there 
any he-goat among the she-goats ? 

—Sir, replied Sancho. But I have heard say that 
never a he one has passed the horns of the moon.^ 

They had no mind to question him further of his 
journey, foe it seemed to them that Sancho was in the 
cue to be rambling over the whole heavens and to give 
the news of everything which was there passing, without 
having stirred from the garden. To conclude, this was 
the end of the adventure of the Dolorous ^Duenna, which 
afforded to the Duke and Duchess matter for laughter, 
not only for that time but for their whole lives, and to 
Sancho of talk for ages, should he live so long. And Don 
Quixote coming up to Sancho, whispered in his ear : 

—Sancho, since you would have us believe what you saw 
in the heavens, I wish you to believe n?*e as to what I saw in 
the Cave of JVfontesinos 5 and I ^ay no more.^ 

^ Sancho plays upon the double meaning of cairon —literally “ he-goat,” also 
“ cuckold,” a cocu content, 

® The legend of the magic horse, of which Cervantes makes such effective 
use in this chapter, is a very ancient invention, of which the origin is to be 
sought for, doubtless, in the Eastern fables. In the Shaknameh of Firdousi 
there is a magic horse who is called &murgh, though he was a living monster. 
There is a wooden horse in the Arabian Nights, The invention was imported, 
at an early period, with dragons and other such properties, into Western romance. 
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In Cervantes’ nse of it, for the purposes of his story, he exhibits one of the most 
striking proofs not only of his inventive genius but his close and scrupulous atten¬ 
tion to the unfolding of the characters of his story. As Coleridge remarks 
{Literary Remains, vol. i. p. 130), “ Sancho’s account of what he had seen on 
Clavileho is a counterpart in his style to Don Quixote’s adventure in the Cave 
of Montesinos. This last is the only impeachment of the Knight’s moral 
character 5 Cervantes just gives one instance of the veracity failing before the 
strong cravings of the imagination for something real and external j the picture 
would not have been complete without this ; and yet it is so well managed that 
the reader has no unpleasant sense of Don Quixote having told a lie. It is 
evident that he hardly know# whether it was a dream or not, and goes to the 
enchanter (as we shall see by-and-by) to enquire th^real nature of the adventure.” 
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Of the counsels which cDon Quixote gave to Sancho before he 
went to govern the Islei with other ^well-considered 
matters c 

r 

The Duke and Duchess were so well contented with the 
happy*^and pleasant issue of the adventure of the Dolorous 
One, that they resolved to proceed with their jests, seeing 
how apt a subject they had to take them for earnest; and, 
therefore, ffaving laid down the plan and given the instruc¬ 
tions which their vassals had to’ observe towards Sancho in 
the matter of the government of the promised Isle, the next 
day, which was the one succeeding Clavil^o’s flight, the 
Duke told Sancho to get ready and prepare to go and be 
governor, for his Insulars were longing for him as for the 
water of May.^ Sancho made his obeisance, and said : 

—Since I came down from heaven and since I from its 
lofty height beheld the earth and saw it to be so small, the 
desire, which was so great, to be Gk)vernor has partly cooled 
in me, for wha^^ great thing is it to rule on a grain of mustard- 
seed, or what dignity or might, tfie governing of half a dozen 
men as big as hazel-nuts,—^and to my seeing there were no 
more than that on all the earth ? If your Lordship was to 
please to give me ever so little a portion of heaven, even 

1 To long for water in May is, with the Spaniards, to long for anything 
vehemently which is necessary to life and happiness. If rain falls in May it 
assures for the interior of Spain a good harvest; whence the proverb, dgua por 
Mayo^ pan para todo el mo. 
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were it no more than half a league, I would take it with 
more good-will than the biggest Isle in the world. 

—Look ye, friend Sancho, answered the Duke, I cannot 
give a portion of heaven to any one, even were it no bigger 
than a finger-nail, because for God alone are reserved those 
rewards and favours. That which I can give I give you, 
which is an Isle, right and tight, round and well-proportioned, 
and beyond measure fertile and fruitful, where, if you know 
how to manage, you may with the riches of earth gain those 
of heaven. ^ ® 

—Well, then, quoth Sancho, let that Isle come along, 
for I shall strive to •be such a Governor that in spite of 
rogues I will go to heaven; nor is it through greediness 
that I want to leave my poor cabins and rise to greater, 
but for the desire I have to try how it tastes to be a 
Governor. 

—If once you try it, Sancho, said the Duke, jiou will eat 
" your fingers ^ off after the governing, so sweet a thing is it 
to rule and to be obeyed. I warrant that when your master 
comes to be Emperor (which he will be without doubt, by 
the way his affairs are going), they will not tear it from him 
at their pleasure and that he will be vexed and grieved in the 
bottom of his heart for the time he had lost in getting to 
be one. 

—Sir, replied Sancho, I fancy it is a good thing to 
command, even though it be a herd of cattle. 

—Let them huryme along with you, Sancho, said the 
Duke; you know almost everything, and I dkpect that you 
will be such a Governor as your wisdom promises ; and 
here let it rest. To-morrow, on that same day,2 you have 

^ Comeros heis las mams tras el gobterno^ To “ eat one’s hands ” after a business 
is a familiar saying, explained by Covarrubias to mean, to do it with much gusto. 
It was used before in Sancho’s letter to his wife. 

2 Manana en ese mismo dia is an antique form, greatly used in the old romances, 
to express the morrow with greater precision and emphasis. Manana, with 
Spaniards, is a term which, by itself, is sadly lacking in definiteness. It may 
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to go to the government of the Isle, and this evening 
they will provide you with the fitting attire you have to 
take, and with all things necessary for your expedition. 

—Let them dress me as they will, quoth Sancho, for 
in whatever fashion I go dressed I shall still be Sancho 
Panza.^ 

—That is true, answered the Duke, but the apparel has 
. to suit the office or dignity we hold, for it were not well 
that a lawyer should be attired like a soldier, nor a soldier 
like a priest. You, Sliicho, shall go clothed as parcel-judge, 
parcel-captain, for, in the Isle I give you, arms are as neces¬ 
sary as letters and letters as arms. 

—Letters I have few, answered Sancho, for, indeed, I 
knowrnot the A B C,—though it is enough that I have 
the Christ^ in my memory to be a good Governor. As to 
arms, I will handle such as they give me till I fall ^ and God 
help me. e 

—With so good a memory, said the Duke, Sancho cannot 
go wrong in anything. 

Here Don Quixote came up, and learning what had 
passed and how soon Sancho had to leave fo^ his governor¬ 
ship, with permission of the Duke he took his squire by 
the hand and went away with him to his apartment to 

mean any future day. In the Poem of the Cid, Alvar Fanez, one of his 
captains, proposes that they should sally out the very next day against the Moors 
who are besieging them in the Castle of Alcocer :— 

Vayamos los ferir en aquel dia^e eras. 

In the ballads the term is of frequent occurrence, as in that of the Conde Alarcos, 
where the King says to that hero:— 

Convidaros quiero, Conde, 

Por manana en aquel dia. 

^ Probably Sancho was thinking of that pithy old saw :— Aunque se vesta en 
seda la mma mona se queda: 

“ Let her dress in silk if she will, 

The monkey a monkey is still.” 

2 In old alphabets the letters were prefaced by a big cross, called by children 
the Christus, Hence our English Christ-cross row, or cross-row, for the Alphabet. 
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counsel him how he was to behave in his oiEce. Having 
entered the chamber, he shut the door behind him, and 
almost by force made Sancho sit down beside him, and in 
a deliberate voice thus addressed him :— 

I give infinite thanks to Heaven, friend Sancho, that thee 
first, and before I have met with any piece of good luck. 
Fortune hath gone out to meet and to receive. I, who had 
pledged my success in payment of thy services, see myself 
only in the beginning* of promotion ; and thou, before thy 
time, contrary to all rule of reason, ?eest thyself crowned 
with thy heart’s desire. Some there are who bribe, impor¬ 
tune, solicit, rise earfy, petition, pester, and yet reach not 
what they at; and another comes, and without knowing 
why or how finds himself in the charge and office for which 
so many others contended. Here comes in and fits well the 
saying that there is good luck and bad luck in preferment. 
Thou, whom I take, beyond any doubt, to be a dull fellow, 
without early rising or late sitting up, without taking any 
pains, with only the breath which has touched thee of 
Knight Errantry, without more ado findest thyself Governor 
of an Isle, as tHbugh it were nothing at all. All this I say, 
O Sancho, that thou mayst not attribute to thine own 
deserts the favour received, but give thanks unto God, who 
disposes matters benignly 5 and afterwards bestow them on 
the might contained in the profession of Errant Knight¬ 
hood. 

Thy heart being ^ disposed to believe what I have said to 
thee, be attentive, O soil, to this thy Catoy^ who would 
counsel thee and be the pole-star and guide to conduct thee 
and steer thee to a safe port out of the stormy sea wherein 
thou goest to be engulfed; for offices and high places are 
nothing else than a gulf profound of troubles. 

^ That is to say, to thy adviser. Cato, the author of the Disticha^ a treatise 
on morals, had an enormous authority in that age and was a s 3 monym for a wise 
coxmsellor. 
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Firstly, O son, thou hast to fear God, for in the 
fearing Him is wisdom, and, being wise, thou canst err in 
nothing. 

Secondly, thou hast to set thine eyes on what thou art, 
endeavouring to know thyself, which is the most difficult 
knowledge that can be conceived. From knowing thyself 
will follow the not swelling thyself, like the frog who 
would be equal with the ox, for if thou dost this the 
remembrance of having kept hogs in thine own country will 
come like the peacoclTs ugly feet to the tail of thy folly 

—^True, said Sancho, but that was when I was a boy, 
but afterwards when I was a little more of a man it was 
geese and not swine I kept.^ But this metBinks is not 
to the purpose, for not all who govern come of the breed of 
Kings. 

—That is true, replied Don Quixote, therefore those not 
of noble <srigin should accompany the gravity of the charge 
they exercise with a gentle suavity which, directed by 
wisdom, may save them from malicious detractors, from 
whom no station escapes. 

Glorify thyself, Sancho, on the humility of thy lineage, 
and think it no disgrace to say thou comest of peasants ; for 
seeing thou art not ashamed, none will attempt to shame 
thee ; and prize thyself' more on being a virtuous poor man 
than a noble sinner. Infinite is the number of those who, 

^ The peacock’s pride in its tail (called rueda, “ wheel,” in Spanish) is supposed 
to he checked every time it looks down upon i^ ugly feet. The Academy’s 
Dictionary gives a^passage from a homily of Fr. Luis de Granada, one of the 
early masters of Castilian prose, which is to the point: “ Mirando como el pavon 
la cosa mas fea que en ti tienes, luego desharas la rueda de tu vanidad.” 

2 Sancho need not have been ashamed of his early profession of swineherd. 
Greater men than he rose from it to far higher dignities. The keeping of pigs 
was the first occupation of Timur Leng, or Tamerlane, who afterwards “ held 
the gorgeous East in fee.” Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru, was a pa^pusreo in 
Estremadura. Pope Sixtus V., the prophet who preached the last crusade against 
the Turks, who raised the fury which launched a thousand ships and won Lepanto, 
looked after hogs when a boy. 
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born of a base stock, have mounted to the highest dignity, 
Pontifical and Imperial, and of this truth I can produce thee 
examples so many as will weary thee. 

Mind, Sancho, if thou takest virtue for thy means, and 
prize thyself on doing virtuous acts, thou wilt have no reason 
to envy those who have Princes and Lords for their fathers ; 
for blood is inherited but virtue is acquired, and virtue has 
worth in itself alone which blood has not. 

This being so, if by chance any of thy kinsfolk should 
come to visit thee when thou art in^thy Isle, do not thou 
despise or affront him ; rather thou must receive, cherish, and 
entertain him, for b^ this thou wilt please God, who likes 
none to distiain that which He has made, and wilt comply 
with what is thy duty to well-ordered nature. 

If thou shouldst take thy wife with thee (for it is not 
well that they who are engaged in government should be for 
any long time without their own wives), instruct^er, indoc¬ 
trinate her, trim her of her native rudeness, for all that a 
wise Governor gives is wont to be lost and destroyed by a 
vulgar and foolish woman. 

If by chan& thou art widowed (a thing which may 
happen), and wouldst better thy consort in accordance with 
thine office, take not one to serve thee as a bait and a 
fishing-rod, a hood in which bribes are cast,^ for verily I tell 
thee that of all that the judge’s wife receives the husband 
will have to give account at the general judgment, where 
he shall pay in death fourfold for the laws of which he had 
not taken account in life. • 

Never guide thee by arbitrary law,^ which is wont to 

1 Del no quiero de tucapilla —literally of the I wonU have it of thy hood ,—^in 
allusion to the proverbial saying ; no quieroy no qukro, mas echddmeh en la capilla ; 
supposed to have risen from a common form of speech with corrupt officials, 
judges, etc,, of the time, who, while pretending to reject the offered bribe, 
indicated the place where it might be thrown. 

2 La lei del encaje ,* the unwritten, judge-made law—the judge’s singular opinion 
as distinguished frorn the statute. See note in Part I. ch. xi. 
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have much hold over the ignorant who set up to be 
clever. 

Let the tears of the poor man find in thee more com- 
passionj but not more justice, than the pleadings of the 
rich. 

Try and discover the truth, as well among the promises 
and presents of the rich man, as among the wailings and 
importunities of the poor. 

Where equity can and should have place, charge not the 
whole rigour of the law upon the delinquent, for the fame 
of the rigorous judge stands not greater tlian that of the 
merciful. • 

If perchance you should bend the rod of justice, let it not 
be widh the weight of a bribe, but with that of mercy. 

When it should happen to thee to judge the cause of some 
enemy of thine, turn thy mind away from thine injury and 
set it on the truth of the case. 

Let not personal passion blind thee in another’s cause, for 
the errors thou shalt commit therein will be mostly without 
remedy, and if thou hast one it will be at the cost of thy 
credit 5 nay, of thy estate. • 

If a beautiful woman should come to beg justice of thee, 
turn away thine eyes from her tears and thine ears from her 
moans, and consider at leisure the substance of her prayer, if 
thou wouldst not that thy reason were drowned in her weep¬ 
ing and thy honour in her sighs. 

Him thou hast to punish by deedi offend not by words, 
for the smart'"of the punishment is enough for the imhappy 
one without the addition of ill language.^ 

The culprit who falls under thy jurisdiction regard as a 
wretched man, subject to the conditions of a depraved nature, 
and as much as in thee lies, without doing injury to the 
opposite side, show thyself to him pitiful and lenient, for 
though the attributes of God are all equal, that of mercy 

1 This is the proverbial nigger’s petition, “no preachee and floggee too.” 
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in our sight is brighter and more excellent than that of 
justice. 

If thou shouldst follow these precepts and rules, Sancho, 
thy days shall be long, thy fame everlasting, thy recompense 
ample, and thy happiness unspeakable. Thou shalt marry 
thy children as thou wilt; they and thy grandchildren 
shall not want titles; thou shalt live in peace and good-will 
among men, and in the last stages of thy life shalt arrive 
at that of death in a sweet and ripe old age, and the tender 
and delicate hands of thy great-grandchildren shall close 
thine eyes. 

What I have said t (5 thee so far are maxims to furnish thy 
soul. Listeh now to those which have to serve thee for the 
furnishing of the body.^ 

1 The harmony and elegance of the language in which these precepts of Don 
Q,uixote are clothed have been deservedly admired 3 nor less admirable snrely are 
their mingled good sense, propriety, charitableness, tenderness, rmd depth of 
humanity. Among moral maxims they have almost the unique distinction of 
being as pleasant to hear as they are good to follow 5 nor have we any complaint 
to make of the author for putting them in the mouth of Don Q,uixote, where, 
after his recent adventures, they are placed with a singular felicity of time and 
occasion. The two ^st adventures have been at Don Quixote’s expense,— 
artificial, obstreperous, and a little brutal. In this chapter, as though conscious 
that he had carried the joke too far, Cervantes raises his hero again, varying the 
scene, and so managing the process of the story as that quite naturally, and 
without any effort, Don Quixote resumes his place in our esteem. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 


Of the second batch of counsels which Don ^ixote gave to 
Sancho Panxa 

Who that heard the foregoing discourse of Don Quixote 
but would take him for a person of very good sense and even 
bett6' disposition ? As has been often said in the course 
of this great history, he wandered only when he touched 
upon chivalry, and in his other talk he displayed a clear and 
unbiassed^^understanding, so that at every step his acts dis¬ 
credited his judgment and his judgment his acts. But in 
this matter of the second counsels he gave Sancho he showed 
himself to have much humorous fancy, and carried both his 
wit and his madness to a high point. Sancho listened to 
him most attentively and tried to keep his counsels in mind, 
intending to observe them, and through their means to bring 
the burden of his governorship to a happy delivery. Don 
Quixote then proceeded, saying:— 

As touching the government of thy person and thy 
house, Sancho, the first charge I give thee is that thou 
shouldst be cleanly; and shouldst pare thy nails without 
letting them grow as some do, who in their ignorance are 
persuaded that long nails are an ornament to the hands, as 
though that excrescence and appendage which they neglect 
to pare were not nails, but rather claws of the lizard-catcher 
kestrel,^—a swinish and monstrous abuse. 

1 Cerracah lagartijero ,• the meanest kind of hawk, which preys on lizards, 
mice, and such small game. 
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Go not, Sancho, ungirt and loose, for the slovenly attire 
is an index of a slatternly mind; if, indeed, the slovenliness 
and negligence be not due to artifice, as they were supposed 
to be in the case of Julius Caesar.^ 

Estimate carefully what thine office may be worth ; and 
if it will permit thee to give liveries to thy servants, give 
them a decent and serviceable one rather than showy and 
garish, and divide them between thy servants and the poor. 
I mean, that if thou ha?t to clothe six pages, clothe three, 
and other three poor men, and thou wilt have pages both for 
heaven and for e^th; and to this new fashion of bestowing 
liveries the vain-glorious have not attained. 

Eat not garlic nor onions,^ lest by the smell they detect 
thy rusticity. Walk leisurely, speak composedly 5 but^not 
so as to seem that thou art listening to thyself, for all 
affectation is bad. 

Eat little at dinner and less at supper,^ for tljp health 
of the whole body is forged in the workshop of the 
stomach. 

^ Csesar, when young, at election time, is reported to have affected a slovenly 
mode of attire, to win^e favour of the —going about Jiuxlore cinctura, 
according to Suetonius; which habit of his gave rise to Sylla’s caution to 
Pompey : cave tibi ilium puerum male pracinctum, 

® See note to ch. x. The national taste for these roots is very highly 
developed throughout Spain, especially in the South; so much so that ajo has 
almost become the concrete of Espanolismo, There is no doubt that the use of 
garlic is carried to excess, but perhaps it has a virtue in a Southern country 
which we in England are unable to understand. It must be said, moreover, that 
the garlic, like the onion, of Sp^in is of a milder flavour, from being more quickly 
grown, than in Northern countries. There are several proveAs marking the 
national sense of the virtues which reside in this much-abused root; one of which 
is, ajoy vim parody luego veras quien es cada um (garlic and pure wine, and you 
shall see who is each one). 

® Come pocoy cena mas poco. This is not according to the proverb which, in 
Nunez and in the Medichta Espmola of Sorapan de Rieros, runs :— come pocoy cena 
mas<, duerme en ahoy vivirds, (Dine little and sup more, sleep aloft—^that is, in 
a raised bed, and not on the floor—and thou shalt live.) Don Quixote no doubt 
purposely altered the saying, as a hint to Sancho to curb his tendency to eat too 
much at either meal. 
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Be temperate in drinking, remembering that wine over¬ 
much neither guards a secret nor keeps a promise. 

Have a care, Sancho, not to chew on both sides of the 
mouth, nor to eruct ^ in any one’s presence. 

—That about eructing I don’t understand, said Sancho. 

—To eruct means to belch,^ said Don Quixote ; and this 
is one of the vilest words in the language, though very 
significant 3 and so dainty people have recourse to the Latin, 
and for belch say eruct^ and for belchts^ eructations; and should 
any not understand these terms it matters little, for use will 
introduce them with time, so that they will be easily under¬ 
stood 3 and this is the way to enrich the language over which 
custom and the multitude bear sway. • 

-^In truth. Sir, quoth Sancho, one of the counsels and 
cautions which I intend to bear in mind shall be this about 
not belching, for I am accustomed to do it frequently. 

— Er^ct^ Sancho, and not belch^ said Don Quixote. 

—Eruct I shall say from henceforth, answered Sancho j 
and, faith, I will not forget. 

—Moreover, Sancho, thou must not interlard thy speech 
with that profusion of proverbs thou art •wont to use, for 
though proverbs are maxims in brief, oft-times thou draggest 
them in by the hair, so that they seem not so much maxims 
as nonsense. 

—That Gfod can remedy, replied Sancho 3 for I know 

1 Erutar, Sancho might well say that he did not understand the word, as it 
is one coined by Cervantes from the Latin, and^here first used. Clemencin, at 
this passage, gi'^hs a list of the new words, either invented by the author or 
which have come into use through their appearance in Don ^ixote. They 
amount to no more than a dozen in all, and are all of them useful words, 
regularly formed, such as adarvar (to strike senseless with wonder or fright), 
segundar, gallardearse (to brisk oneself up), mofanu (a sneerer or scoffer), etc. 

2 Regoldar, quasi re^kolgar (to experience the return of pleasure partaken). 
The action of “ eructing,” in the East, is supposed, when performed by a guest 
after eating, to be a mark of polite attention ,—z tribute to the excellence of the 
dinner and a compliment to the cook. Nor is the custom confined to the East, 
with people of Sancho’s station. 
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more proverbs than a book, and they come so many together 
to my mouth when I speak, that they fight one with another 
to get out 5 and the tongue gets hold of the first it meets 
with, though it may not be pat to the purpose. But I will 
have a care from henceforth to utter such as befits the gravity 
of my office, for in a full house supper is soon cooked ; and a 
bargain’s a bargain ; and the bellman it is who is safe ; and to 
give and to have needs a head ! ^ 

—Aye, go on so, Sancho ! said Don Quixote; thrust in, 
thread, and string your proverbs, for there is none to hinder 
thee I My mother chides me, and I whip the top ! ^ lam 
telling thee to refrain from proverbs, and in one moment you 
have flung t»ut a whole litany of them, which square with 
the matter in hand like the hills of Ubeda.^ Look, Sancho, 
I do not say that a proverb is unseemly when aptly applied, 
but to crowd them and string them pell-mell makes discourse 
feeble and vulgar. 

When thou ridest on horseback, do not fling thy body 
upon the breech of the saddle, nor carry thy legs stretched 
and stiff, standing out from the horse’s belly, nor bear thyself 
so loosely as to seem as though thou wert astride of Dapple, 
for riding makes cavaliers of some and stablemen of others. 

Let thy sleep be moderate, for he who rises not with the 
sun doth not enjoy the day; and reflect, Sancho, that 
industry is the mother of good fortune, and idleness, its 
opposite, never yet reached the goal sought by an honest 
intent. • 

This last precept which now I will give tHee, though it 
is not one concerning the dressing of the body, I would have 

^ Pour proverbs, of wHich the three first have been quoted before. The fourth 
is ff/ dor y el tener seso ha menester, 

® CastJgame mi imdre^^y yo iromp 6 gelas —a proverb explained by Mallara as a 
saying uttered by the naughty child, who, the more he is reproved by his mother 
for idleness, the more he goes on whipping his top. Don Quixote, in the very 
act of reprehending Sancho for his proverbs, utters one himself. 

® Cmo for los cerros de XJheda. See note to Part I. ch. xxxiii. 
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thee carry it well in thy memory, for I believe it will be no 
less profitable to thee than those which heretofore I have 
given thee ; and it is, never to engage in disputes about 
Emilies, at least to compare them with one another ; for of 
necessity among those which are compared one has to be 
best, and by that which thou hast disparaged thou wilt be 
hated, and by that thou hast exalted in no wise rewarded. 

Thy habit shall be full breeches,^ a long coat, and a cloak 
a little longer ; for trunk-hose,^ think not of them, for they 
are neither for gentlemen nor for governors. 

This, for the present, is what has occurred to me, 
Sancho, for thy instruction. As tinfe passes, according to 
the occasions shall be my teaching, if thou t^kest care to 
advise me of the state in which thou mayst be. 

—Sir, replied Sancho, I well see that all your worship has 
said to me are things good, holy, and profitable ; but of what 
use will tihey be if I remember none of them ? To be sure, 
that about not letting my nails grow, and about marrying a 
second time, if I have a chance, will not pass from my mind ; 
but that other jumble and skimble-skamble and stuff® I 
remember not, nor shall remember any of them more than 
last year’s clouds; and therefore you must needs give them 
to me in writing ; for, though* I can neither read nor write, I 
will give them to my confessor, who shall hoard them up and 
remind me of them when needful. 

^ Ca/za enteri.e. hose and breeches in one, fitting tight to the limbs, such 
as were worn by Don Quixote himself, when he first introduced to the reader 
(Part I. ch. i.), ® 

2 Greguescos ,* the name given to the breeches, padded round the hips, then in 
fashion,—a frequent subject of jesting with the wits and satirists of the day, 
which, nevertheless, held their own and extended all over Europe. The name 
implies that they were introduced into Spain from Greece. Don (Quixote himself 
in his third sally wore gregucscos under his armour (see ch. xxxi.). 

* Esotros hadulaques y enredos y ren)oltilloe ^ words not easily rendered into 
corresponding English- Badulaque is literally a mess made of chopped bits of 
meat, lights, and livers, etc.—a gallimaufry, Shelton makes it dabber - sauces, 
Enredos are things tangled ; and remoltillos^ things jumbled. 
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—Ah, sinner that I am ! said Don Quixote 5 how ill 
doth it beseem Governors not to be able to read or write ! 
For thou must know, O Sancho ! that for a man not to be 
able to read or to be left-handed, argues one of two things, 
—either that he was the son of parents poor and base in the 
extreme, or that he was so perverse and wicked that neither 
good example nor good teaching could reach him. A great 
defect is that thou hast about thee, and therefore I would 
wish thee to learn at least to sign thy name. 

—I know well enough how to sign my name, answered 
Sancho, for wlffen I was warden of a brotherhood^ in my 
village I learnt to make certain letters, like the marks on a 
bale of goods, which they told me spelt my name ^ besides, I 
will pretend that my right hand is maimed, and make another 
sign for me, for there’s a remedy for everything but death,^ 
and, holding the power and the rod, I will do what I please, 
more by token that he who has the Bailiff for his father ^; 
and I being Governor, which is greater than Bailiff, let ’em 
come on and play at bo-peep with me ; ^ nay, let ’em flout 
and slander me, for they’ll come for wool and go back shorn, 
and whom Go<^ loves well his house knows it,® and the rich 
man’s folly passes for wisdom in the world, and as I’ll be that, 
being Governor and liberal to boot, as I intend to be, no fault 

^ Prioste. According to Clemencin, who quotes from the official topo¬ 
graphical reports made in the reign of Philip II., there was but one religions 
confraternity {cojradid) in Argamasilla at that time, which was that of the True 
Cross. This is a symbol supposed to be of peculiar efficacy in bringing down 
rain from heaven, and thertfore likely to be held in particular honour in a dry 
and waterless district like La Mancha, Sancho had previously told us he was 
mtmidor (beadle) of the confraternity. See Part I. ch. xxi. 

2 Para todo hai remedio sino es fora la muerte —a proverb, 

® El que time el fadre alcalde—•va d juicio, “goes safely to the court ” : 
Sancho leaves that proverb unfinished, 

^ “ A troop of absurd speeches still to Sancho’s part,”—^remarks Shelton in 
the margin ; not easy to render, but not difficult to understand. 

® A quien Dm quiere bien, la casa le sabe —a proverb, best explained by a 
passage from Cicero i iteque unquaw. bono quicquam malt evenire potesty neque vivoy 
neqm mortuo^ neque mquam ejus res a Deo negliguntur, — Tusc. Dhp. i, 
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will be seen in me 5 nay, make yourself honey and the flies 
will suck you 3 as much as you have, so much are you worth, 
quoth one my grandmother, and upon a man well rooted^ 
there’s no taking revenge. 

—God’s curse upon thee, Sancho, here Don Quixote 
exclaimed; sixty thousand devils take thee and thy saws! 
A full hour hast thou been stringing them, giving me with 
every one of them a dose of torture ! Take my word for it, 
these proverbs will bring thee to ther gallows one day ; thy 
vassals will take thy government away from thee for them 
or break out into tumults.^ Tell me, booby, where dost 
thou find them, or how appliest thou thorn, blockhead ? For, 
to utter but one and to apply it well, I sweat and dabour as if 
I were digging. 

—’Fore God, Sir master of ours, replied Sancho, but your 
worship makes complaint of a mighty little thing. Why the 
devil should you fret yourself because I make use of my estate 
who have none other nor other stock in trade but proverbs, 
and more proverbs, and just now I have four that offer which 
come fit like pears in a pottle ; but I will not say them, for 
good silence is called Sancho,^ 

1 j^atgado —^meaning a man of substance, and in power. 

2 Commutttdades, Shelton makes it, with absurd literalness, “ communities ’’— 
evidently not understanding the term. The communidades were the insurgents so 
called, representing the commonalty and their ancient rights, who gave so much 
trouble to Charles V. at the beginning of his reign. From them came the word 
communidades, applied to civic tumults and revolts, 

3 Al bum collar llaman Sancho —a proverb here introduced, with peculiar 
happiness. The oldest form is— al buin collar llaman sage {sage, antique for sabh), 
which seems more intelligible. Another version is al buen collar llaman santo. 
Santo has been popularised, perhaps facetiously, into Sancho, —which, indeed, is the 
same word. Some have suggested that the present form may have arisen from a 
line in one of the Cid ballads, which relates how King Fernando, on his death¬ 
bed, cursed those who should take the city of Zamora from his daughter 

Urraca; Todos responden Amen 

Sino Don Sancho que calla 

but I cannot help thinking that it was the proverb which suggested the verse, 
and not the verse the proverb. 
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—That Sancho thou art not, said Don Quixote, for not 
only art thou not good silence but bad babble and bad 
stubbornness. Yet withal I would know what are the four 
proverbs which occurred in thy memory just now, which 
come so pat here, for I have been racking mine, and it is a 
good one, and not one offers. 

—^What better ones, said Sancho, than —between two 
back-teeth put not thy thumbs^ and— get out of my house^ what 
would you with my wife f —there is no answering; and— 
whether the pitcher falls on the stone or the stone on the 
pitcher^ it is bad for the pitcher^ —all of which fit to a hair.^ 
For no one should take on with his governor nor with him 
who comnfands, for he will come off worsted, like him 
who puts his finger between two back grinders ; and whether 
they be back grinders it does not matter, so long as they 
are grinders ; and to what the governor says there is no 
replying any more than to— get out of my house^ v^at would 
you with my wife? And then that of the stone on the 
pitcher,—why, a blind man can see it. So that he who sees 
the mote in his neighbour’s eye, had need to see the beam in 
his own, that if be not said of him— the dead woman was 
frightened of her with the throat cut and your worship 
well knows that the fool knows more in his own house than 
the wise man in another’s. 

—Not so, Sancho, replied Don Quixote, for the fool 
knows nothing, whether in his own house or in another’s, for 
the reason that no wi<se building rests upon a foundation of 
folly. And let us leave this now, Sancho, for if tfhou governest 
ill, thine will be the fault and mine the shame ; but I comfort 

^ Clemencin points out that Sancho only repeats three proverbs, and 
Hartzenbnsch is at the trouble of correcting the text, putting tres in place of 
cuatro. But surely there is no occasion for any correction. Sancho had previously 
repeated one of the four proverbs, al buen collar^ etc., and there were only three 
more to come. 

® Espantose la muerta de la degollada —a proverb, equivalent to “ the pot called 
the kettle black.” 
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myself in that I have done my duty in advising thee as truly 
and wisely as I am able 5 therewith I am acquitted of my 
obligation and my promise. God guide thee, Sancho, and 
govern thee in thy government, and deliver me from the 
misgiving which lingers in me, that thou wilt turn the whole 
Isle topsy-turvy —z thing I could avert by discovering to the 
Duke who thou art, telling him that all that fat little person 
of thine is nothing but a sackful of proverbs and rogueries. 

—Sir, answered Sancho, if your worship thinks that I am 
not a proper man for this Governorship, I give it up from 
this moment; for I love a single black of the nail of my soul 
better than my whole body, and bare Sancho I can keep me 
just as well on bread and onion as Governor wi^h partridge 
and <?apon ; more by token, while we are asleep we’re all equal, 
the great and the less, the poor and the rich 5 and if your 
worship looks into it, you will see that ’twas your worship 
alone hasgput me on this business of governing, for I know 
no more about the government of Isles than a vulture ; and 
if ’tis thought that through being Governor the devil will 
have me, I would rather go Sancho to heaven than Governor 
to hell. ^ 

—By the Lord, Sancho, only for those last words thou hast 
uttered I deem thee worthy of being Governor of a thousand 
Isles! Thou hast a good natural instinct, without which 
there is no knowledge of any worth. Commend thee to 
God, and endeavour not to err in the main intention. I mean 
that thou shouldst ever have the intent and purpose to do 
right in whatever matters shall come before thee, for Heaven 
always helps the righteous desire. And let us now go to 
dinner, for I think my Lord and Lady await us. 
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How Sancho Panza was taken to his Government^ and of 
the strange adventure which happened to Don Quixote 
in the Castle ^ 

• 

They say that in the real original of this history one reads 
that when Cid Hamet came to write this chapter, his 
interpreter did not translate it as it was written; ^ which 

^ This preamble of Cid Hamet Benengeli does not please ^certain critics, 
native and foreign. They find it obscure, confused, and little humorous. 
Clemencin pronounces it roundly to be “ gibberish ” (algarabia) ; for how, says 
he, could it be read in the true original that the interpreter had not translated it 
faithfully? Or what has this to do with the complaint which the Moor makes 
on his account, tha?" the subject he had taken up for his story was dry and 
barren ? Mr. Ormsby is not less out of humour (in every sense) with his author, 
whom he finds, at this point, to be labouring imder “ a confusion of ideas ’* 5 to 
be writing “in a very desultory fashion,” showing palpable signs of weariness j 
and,—taking this preamble seriously,—^to be complaining of “the intolerable 
drudgery ” of writing on the same subject, “ chronicling the sayings and doings 
of the same two characters.” All this, from those who have thought the book 
worthy of their pains of comment and translation, is to me incomprehensible. 
That they should have folfowed Cervantes so far as this without understanding 
his design,—not to say his humour,—is certainly not v^y flattering to the 
author. Perhaps it is not wholly the author’s fault. The opening sentence of 
this chapter is certainly a little involved, but the meaning is clear enough to 
those who will bear in mind that the author never loses touch of those books of 
chivalries which his first intention is to ridicule. To argue from the words of 
Cid Hamet Benengeli that it is Cervantes himself who is weary of “ a story so 
dry and restricted,” shows an insensibility to the whole meaning and character 
of the book which is nothing less than astounding in a translator of Don 
Sluixote who has reached the forty-fourth chapter of the Second Part, As for 
Clemencin the corrector, he is incorrigible. 
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runs in a vein of complaint that the Moor made against 
himself for having taken in hand a story so dry and so 
restricted as this of Don Quixote, as he seemed to have to 
speak always of Don Quixote and of Sancho, without daring 
to launch into disgressions and episodes more serious and 
more entertaining. To have his mind, his hand, and his 
pen ever bent on writing of a single subject, and to speak 
through the mouths of so few persons, he said, was an 
insupportable labour, the fruit of which did not redound to 
the author’s gain, and therefore to avoid this inconvenience 
he had, in the First Part, resorted to the flevice of short 
tales, such as were that of The Impeftinent Curiosity and 
that of The Captive Captain^ which are, as it wer^, detached 
from the story, although the others which are there told are 
incidents which happened to Don Quixote himself, which 
could not be omitted. He also thought, as he says, that 
many, carried away by the attention which the exploits of 
Don Quixote demanded, would not give the same to the 
tales and would pass by them in haste or disgust, without 
noting their grace and skilful construction, which would 
have been manifest enough had they beeif published by 
themselves, without being tacked to the lunacies of Don 
Quixote or the fooleries of Sancho. And, therefore, in this 
Second Part, he cared not to insert any tales, either detached 
or cohering, but only some episodes like them, springing out 
of the real events themselves j and even these sparingly, and 
with no more words than suffice to explain them. And 
seeing that he'^is confined and tied within the strait bounds 
of the narrative, having the capacity, the means, and the 
genius to treat of the entire universe, he prays that his 
pains be not undervalued, and that we should commend 
him, not for what he writes, but for what he has forborne 
from writing. 

The author then proceeds with his story, saying, that 
dinner being ended on the day when the instructions were 
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given to Sancho, Don Quixote handed them to him in 
writing that same evening in order that he might get some 
one to read them to him; but Sancho let them drop soon 
after he had received them, and they came into the hands of 
the Duke, who showed them to the Duchess, and the two 
wondered anew at Don Quixote’s madness and wit. And 
to carry on their jest, they sent Sancho the same evening, 
with a great retinue, to the village which for him was to 
be an Isle. He wh6 had charge of this business was a 
steward of the Duke’s, a man of much discretion and 
humour (and tiiere can be no humour without discretion), 
who had personated ^he Countess Trifaldi with such grace, 
as has beefi already described. Thus qualified, and carefully 
tutored by his master and mistress as to how he was to 
behave with Sancho, he carried out his design to admiration. 
Now it happened that, as soon as Sancho set eyes on this 
steward, he fencied he beheld in his fece the very counte¬ 
nance of the Trifaldi, and turning to his master Se said : 

—Sir, either let the Devil fly away with me from where 
I stand, a true man and a believer,^ or your worship shall 
confess to me ♦diat the face of this steward of the Duke’s 
here is the same as that of the Dolorous One. 

Don Quixote looked intently at the steward, and after 
inspecting him, said to Sancho : 

—^There is no need for the Devil to fly away with thee, 
Sancho, either as true man or as believer (and I know not 
what thou meanest),^ for the face of the Dolorous One is 
that of the steward; yet not for that is the steward the 
Dolorous One, for his being so would imply a very great 
contradiction, and now is not the time to make these 

^ En justo y en crcyente —an old proverbial phrase, of uncertain origin and of 
various meaning. In the Academy’s Dictionary it is explained as a popular 
mode of giving assurance that a thing is certain and sure. But Covarrubias 
explains it as equivalent to “suddenly and quickly.” There can be no, doubt 
that Sancho uses the phrase in the former sense. 
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investigations, which would be to plunge into inextricable 
labyrinths. Believe me, friend, that we have need to pray 
to our Lord very earnestly to deliver us two from wicked 
sorcerers and wicked enchanters. 

—It is no jest. Sir, replied Sancho, for I heard him speak 
before this, and methought the voice of the Trifaldi rung in 
my ears. Well, I will hold my tongue, but I will not fail 
to be watchful henceforth, to see if I may discover some other 
sign to confirm or to remove my suspicion. 

—So must thou do, Sancho, said Don Quixote, and give 
me advice of all thou shalt discover in this Business, and of 
all that shall happen to thee in the Government. 

Sancho set out at last, attended by a great jprumber of 
peopl^ dressed in the garb of a man of law, having over all 
a gown of ruddy watered camlet, with a cap of the same, 
and riding on a mule jennet-wise; and behind him, by the 
Duke’s orders, came Dapple, with brand-new harness and 
ass-trappings of silk. From time to time Sancho would 
turn his head to look at his ass, in company with whom he 
went so well pleased that he would not have changed condi¬ 
tions with the Emperor of Germany. On talking leave of 
the Duke and Duchess he kissed their hands and besought 
his master’s blessing, who gave it to him with tears, Sancho 
receiving it with a blubbering fece.^ 

Let the good Sancho, amiable reader, go in peace and 
God speed him ^ and look out for two bushels of mirth, 
which have to be reaped by thee by ^he account of how 
Sancho bore himself in his charge. Meanwhile, attend to 
what happened to his master that night, and if thou wilt not 
laugh thereat, at least it will expand thy lips into a monkey 
grin, for the adventures of Don Quixote have to be honoured 
either with wonder or with laughter. 

^ Con fuchsrUos j that is, blowing ont his cheeks into the form of a puchero 
(round pot), as children do preparatory to breaking out into tears. Bacer fucheros 
is a common phrase for “ to blubber.” 
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It is recorded, then, that hardly had Sancho taken his 
departure when Don Quixote felt his loneliness, and had it 
been possible to revoke Sancho’s commission and take the 
Governorship from him, he would have done so. The 
Duchess, observing his dejection, asked him why he was sad, 
saying that if it were through Sancho’s absence, there were 
squires, duennas, and maidens in her house to wait upon him 
to his heart’s content. 

—It is true, dear lady, answered Don Quixote, that I am 
grieving for Sancho’s absence, but that is not the principal 
cause of my looking sad 5 and of the many offers which your 
Excellency makes me, I choose and accept only the good¬ 
will with vwhich they are tendered, and for the rest I entreat 
your Excellency that within my apartment you consent and 
permit that I alone do wait upon myself, 

—Indeed, Sir Don Quixote, said the Duchess, it must 
not be so, for four maidens of mine shall serve you, beautiful 
as the flowers. 

—^For me, replied Don Quixote, they will be not like 
flowers, but like thorns to prick the soul. They shall as 
soon come intoi my chamber, or anything like it, as fly. 
Should your Highness wish to continue your favours to one 
so undeserving of them, suffer me to have them by myself, 
and to wait on myself, within my own doors, that I may 
keep a wall between my desires and my virtue; nor would 
I break through my rule for all the bounty which your 
Highness would bestow on me. In fine, I will rather lie 
clothed than consent that any should undress pae.^ 

—^No more, no more, Sir Don Quixote, replied the 

1 Don Quixote shows himself here too delicate as well as forgetful of the 
usages of Knight Errantry; for, as he has himself described in a previous chapter, 
it was the custom in the simple age of chivalry for young maidens to undress the 
Knight, and “strip him as naked as the mother that bore him,” The Duchess, 
in offering the services of her damsels, was acting in perfect accordance with all 
the precedents, and carrying out her husband’s design of treating Don Quixote 
precisely as the Knights Errant are treated in the books. 
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Duchess 5 I promise I will give orders* that not even a fly 
shall enter your chamber, much less a maiden. For me, I 
am not one to undermine Sir Don Quixote’s propriety, and 
so fer as I have discovered, that which is the most resplendent 
amongst his many virtues is modesty. Your worship may 
undress and dress by yourself alone and in your own fashion, 
how and when you please, for there shall be none to hinder 
you. And within your apartment you will find all the 
utensils needed by him who sleeps within locked doors, so 
that no call of nature shall oblige you to open them. May 
the great Dulcinea del Toboso live a thousand years, and 
may her name be diffused over the whole round earth, for 
she deserves to be beloved of a Knight so valiant and so 
modest, and may kind Heaven incline the heart of Sancho 
Panza, our Governor, to put a speedy end to his whippings, 
and that the world may again enjoy the charms of so famous 
a lady. 

To wnich Don Quixote made response;—^Your High¬ 
ness has spoken like yourself, for in the mouths of virtuous 
ladies nothing ill can be. And more fortunate and famous 
shall Dulcinea be in the world for being contmended of your 
Greatness, than for all the praises the most eloquent on earth 
could bestow upon her. 

—^Well, now. Sir Don Quixote, said the Duchess, the 
supper hour is come, and the Duke must be waiting. Come, 
let us sup, and go to your rest early, for the journey you 
made yesterday to Candaya was not so^short as not to have 
caused you some chafing. 

—Nay, I feel none, my lady, answered Don Quixote, 
for I durst swear to your Excellency that never in my life 
did I mount a beast of an easier or a gentler pace than 
Clavileno. I know not what could have induced Malam- 
bruno to part with a steed so swift and so gentle; and to 
burn him in that feshion for nothing at all. 

—^We may suppose, said the Duchess, that repenting of 
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the harm he had done to the Trifaldi and company and 
other persons, and of the wicked deeds which as wizard and 
conjurer he had comnaitted, he had a mind to make away 
with all the implements of his art, and as the chief of them 
and the one which caused him most disquiet, roving from 
land to land, he burnt Clavileno, that in its ashes and in the 
trophy-scroU might live eternally the valour of the great 
Don Quixote of La Mancha. 

Thanking the DucKess again and again, Don Quixote, 
after having supped, retired to his chamber alone, without 
suiFering any ohe to enter it with him to attend upon him, 
so much did he fear t® encounter temptations which should 
lead or foi^e him to forfeit the decorous chastity which he 
reserved for his mistress Dulcinea, having ever present in 
imagination the virtue of Amadis, flower and mirror of 
Knights Errant. Shutting the door behind him, he un¬ 
dressed himself by the light of two wax candle^ and in 
taking olF his stockings—O disaster unworthy of such' a 
personage ! there burst forth,—^not sighs nor other things to 
discredit the purity of his manners,—but about two dozen 
stitches from oie of his stockings, making it look like a 
window-lattice. The good gentleman was extremely dis¬ 
tressed, and would have given an ounce of silver to have had 
there half a drachm of green silk,—I say green silk, because 
his stockings were green. Here Benengeli cried out, saying 
as he wrote :—O poverty, poverty ! I know not with what 
cause the great Cordovan poet^ was moved to call thee 
a holy, misprized boon. I, though a Moof, well know 
through the commerce I have with Christians, that holiness 

1 Juan de Mena, the Ennius of Spain, who flourished in the reign of Juan II., 
and died in 1456. The reference is to stanza 227 of his Treckntas :— 

0 vida segura la mansa pobreza, 

Dadiva santa desagradecida! 

Rica se llama, no pobre, la vida, 

Del que se contenta vivir sin riqueza. 
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consists in charityj humility, jfhith, obedience, and poverty 
But withal I say that he has much hold of God who lives 
content to be poor 5 unless it be that kind of poverty of 
which one of his greatest Saints 2 speaks : Possess all things 
as if ye possessed them not; and this they call poverty in spirit. 
But thou, the inferior poverty ^ (which is what I speak of), 
why dost thou love to fall out with the gentle and well-born 
more than with other people ? Why dost thou oblige them 
to smear their boots and to have the* buttons of their coats 
some of silk, some of hair, some of glass ? Why must their 
collars be for the most part crumpled, and ifot smoothed out 
after a pattern ? (And by this may be perceived that the use 
of starch and of plaited ruffs is ancient.) And h<? proceeded: 
Wretched he, the well-born, who goes giving sops to his 
honour while dining miserably within closed doors, making 
a hypocrite of his toothpick, with which he sallies out into 
the stre^ after having eaten nothing which obliges him to 
clean his teeth ! Miserable he, I say, who has his honour 
all in a tremor, imagining that from a league off may be 
descried the patch in his shoe, the sweat through his hat, 
the bare thread of his cloak, and the hunge^of his stomach.^ 
All these thoughts were revived in Don Quixote by the 

^ One would imagine that the irony here is obvious enough, but Clemencin, 
who is humour-blind, gravely remarks that there is no reason why Benengeli 
should say that it was from his intercourse with the Christians that he learned 
what holiness was, seeing that the Mahomedans, in this respect, believe as the 
Christians do. 

® St. Paul: in 'i Cor. vii. 31. • 

® Segunda pobr^%a^ i.e. the poverty of the purse. 

^ No one could speak with so wide and ,long an experience of the shifts to 
which the poor Udalgo was driven in those times as Cervantes himself, for 
poverty and he were life-long acquaintances. The idea of the starved gentleman 
making ‘‘ a hypocrite of his toothpick,” has a parallel in Lazarillo de Tormes, 
where the hungry squire, Lazarillo’s master, though he had not eaten a mouthful, 
takes up a bit of straw, “ and even of that he had not enough at home,” and 
goes out of his door picking his teeth, “ which had never had anything between 
them.” See also Q,uevedo*8 picaresque novel of Pablo de Segovia for a vivid 
picture of the needy gentleman in Don Toribio. 
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bursting of the stitches in his hose ; but he consoled himself 
at the sight of some travelling boots that Sancho had left 
behind, which he designed to put on the next day. Finally, 
he laid him down thoughtful and dispirited, as much because 
of the want of Sancho as the irreparable disaster to his cloth¬ 
ing. These he would have stitched up, even though with 
silk of another colour, which is one of the greatest marks of 
distress which a gentleman can show in the course of his 
troublesome penury. He put out his candles, but it was hot 
and he could not sleep. He rose from his bed and opened a 
little way the casement of a latticed window, which looked 
into a pretty garden* and on opening it he perceived and 
heard people walking and talking in the garden. As he sat 
himself to listen attentively, those below raised their \’oices 
so that he could hear these words : 

—^Press me not to sing, O Emerencia ! for thou knowest 
that from the moment this stranger entered this ^astle and 
mine eyes looked upon him, I have been unable to sing, 
only to weep. Moreover, my mistress’ sleep is rather light 
than heavy, and I would not that she found us here for all 
the wealth of tflfe world j and even if she slept and did not 
wake, in vain would be my singing, if this new iEneas who 
has come into my regions to mock me, should be asleep and 
wakens not to hear it.^ 

—Do not mind that, friend Altisidora, was the answer, 
for no doubt the Duchess and everybody in this house are 
asleep, save the lord ®f thy heart and disturber of thy soul, 
for I heard him but just now open his lattice window, and 
doubtless he must be awake. Sing, my afflicted one, in a 
low and gentle tone to the sound of thy harp, and should the 
Duchess hear us we can lay the blame on the heat of the night. 

—^That is not the point, O Emerencia, replied Altisidora, 

^ An allusion to the words of Dido : 

—Proh Jupiter ! ibit 

Hie, ait, et nostris illuserit advena regnis ?— Mneid^ iv. 
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but that I do not wish my song to lay bare my hearty 
and so be judged by those who take no note of love’s mighty 
power for some light and wanton maid. But come what 
may; better shame in the face than sore in the heart.— 
With this she began to touch a harp very softly. 

On hearing this Don Quixote was startled, for in that 
moment there came into his memory the infinite adventures 
similar to that — of windows, lattices, and gardens; of 
serenades, love-plaints, and languishments, which he had 
read of in his giddy books of chivalries. He at once con¬ 
ceived that some one of the Duchess’s maidens was enamoured 
of him, and that modesty compelled‘her to keep her love 
in secret. He trembled lest he should yield, buf resolved in 
his «?nind not to let himself be overcome; so commending 
himself with all good heart and soul to his lady Dulcinea 
del Toboso,he determined to listen to the music; and to let' 
them kijpw he was there, he feigned to sneeze, at which 
t£e damsels were not a little rejoiced, for they desired nothing 
better than that Don Quixote should hear them. Then 
the harp being set up and tuned, Altisidora struck up this 
ballad:— ^ 


BALLAD 

Thou that all the night till morning 
Sleepest on thy downy bed; 

Gaily with thy legs out-stretched, 

’Twixt two sheets of line§ laid : 

Valiant Knight! than whom La Mancha 
Elnows none greater or more bold; 

Purer, blesseder, and chaster 
Than Arabia’s sifted gold : 

Hear a woful maid’s complaining, 
Nurtured well but thriven ill, 

Whose fond heart the burning sun-rays 
From thine eyes do scorch and kill. 
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Seekest thou thine own adv-entures ? 

Others’ ventures thou suppliest; 

Dealest wounds, yet for their healing 
Salve or plaster thou deniest. 

Tell me, lusty youth and valiant, 

May thy wishes all be sped ! 

Was’t in Jaca’s gloomy mountains,^ 

Or in Lybia thou wert bred ? 

Say, didst suck thy milk from serpents; 

Was thine infant babyhood 
Nursed by the horrid mountain, 

^ Dandled by the rugged wood ? 

Well may Dulcinea, thy charmer, 

Damsel plump and round, be proud, 

Conquering that heart of tiger. 

Softening that bosom rude ! 

This shall make thy name e’er famous 
From Jarama to Henares ; 

From Pisuerga to Arlanza ; 

Fi%m Tagus e’en to Manzanares.^ 

Might I change with Dulcinea, 

I’d give her my best petticoat; 

Rarest silk, of pretty colours, 

Golden fringe and all to boot I 

O to live within thine arms, and 
O to sit Reside thy bed ! 

O that poll so sweet to scratch, and 
Brush the scurf from that dear head ! 

^ Jaca is a small town within the southern defiles of the Pyrenees, on the 
border of Aragon. 

2 The rivers here mentioned are close to one another, so that Altisidora’s 
burlesque intention is tolerably evident. The Jarama runs within a short 
distance of the Henares, the Pisuerga of the Arlanza j while the Manzanares is 
a tributary of the Tagus. 
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Much I ask, though undeserving 
Of so notable a grace, 

Would that I thy feet were stroking, 
That’s enough for maid so base. 

What fine night-caps I would work thee ; 

What fine shiny silvern socks; 

Breeches of the rarest damask ; 

Lovely yellow Holland cjoaks ! 

Precious milk-white pearls Id give thee, 
Each as big as any gall, 

Such as, having no companions. 

Orphans they are wont to calL^ 

Gaze not from thy rock Tarpeian 
On the fire which scorches me, 

Nero of the world Manchegan ! 

Nor revive it cruelly. 

Child I am,—a tender pullet,— 

Fifteen years IVe never seen ; 

I vow, by God and on my conscieijice, 
I’m only three months past fourteen. 

Lame I am not, neither crooked. 

Nothing in my bod/s wrong; 

Locks like lilies, when I stand up, 

Sweep the ground, they are so long. 

Though my mouth is like ai? eagle’s. 
And a little flat my nose. 

With my topaz teeth,—of beauty 
I’ve enough for Heaven, with those. 


^ The allusion is to a famous pearl which once belonged to the Crown of 
Spain, called la huirfana. It was found in the year 1515 in the Gulf of Darien, 
and belonged to the Empress Isabel, wife of Charles V,, from whom his descend¬ 
ants had it as an heirloom, till it was burnt in the great fire which destroyed 
the king’s palace in Madrid in 1734. 
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And my voice is, if you listen, 

Equal to the best, I trow; 

And I am of form and figure 

Something less than middling too. 

Spoils of thy spear, thy bow and quiver. 

These my charms and more are ; 

Maid am I of this here castle, 

And my name, Altisidora ! ^ 

Here ended ,the lay of the sore-wounded Altisidora, and 
here began the terror of the courted Don Quixote, who, 
heaving a deep sigh, said to himself; 

—How unhappy an Errant am I, that there is no maiden 
but looks upon me who is not enamoured of me! How 
sad is the fate of the peerless Dulcinea, whom they will not 
leave free to enjoy my incomparable fidelity ! Queens, what 
do ye want of her ? Empresses, why do ye persetsute hg^ 
Maidens of fourteen and fifteen, wherefore do ye molest her ? 
Leave, O leave, the unhappy one to triumph, to rejoice, to 
glory in the which love would assign her in rendering 
her my heart, and delivering to her my soul! Know, ye 
amorous crew, that for Dulcinea alone am I dough and 
sugar-paste, and for all the rest of you flint. For her I am 
honey, and for you aloes. For me Dulcinea alone is the 
beautiful, the sensible, the chaste, the gay, and the well-bred ^ 
and the rest ugly, silly, wanton, and. base-born. To be hers 
and none other’s NSture sent me into the^ world. Let 
Altisidora weep or sing; let the lady despair for whose 
sake they belaboured me in the castle of the enchanted 

^ The burlesque is here sufficiently broad, and, as burlesque, the verses are 
passable, Shelton remarks, in one of his pithy marginal notes, that “ they are 
made to be scurvy on purpose,” for which reason the author “ observes neither 
verse nor rime.” But rhyme is there in the original, in assonants, which I have 
not thought it worth while to imitate here or elsewhere, it being impossible to 
preserve the effect of assonant rhymes in English, 
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Moor; 1 for Dulcinea’s I must be,—^roasted or boiled, clean, 
well-born, and chaste,—in spite of all the powers of witch¬ 
craft in the world. 

And with that he clapt the window to, and lay down 
on his bed; where for the present we will leave him, for 
the great Sancho calls, who is desirous of making a beginning 
with his famous Governorship. 

^ Referring to the adventure with Maritomes at the inn, in Part I. Don 
(Quixote calls the heroine of that enterprise madama^ which is an antique word 
of rare occurrence. 
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Of how the great Sancho Pan%a took possession of his Isle^ 
and of the mode in which he began to goFuern 

Oh, thou perpetual discoverer of the Antipodes! Torch 
of the wofid ! Eye of Heaven ! Sweet stirrer of wine- 
coolers ! ^ Here Thymbrius,^ there Phoebus—^now arcjher, 
now physician ! Father of poetry, inventor of music j thou, 
who always risest, and though thou seemest to set, never 
settest! On thee I call, O Sun ! by whose aid^man en- 
gendereth man—thee I invoke to favour me an<?illumffl? 
the darkness of my wit, that I may be able scrupulously to 
report of the Government of the great Sancho Panza j for 
without thee I ^el myself weak, faint-hearted, and perplexed. 

I say, then, that Sancho Panza with all his retinue arrived 
at a village ® of about a thousand inhabitants which was one 

^ Meneo dulce de cantimploras, A cantimphra was a long-necked copper vessel 
or carafe used for the cooling of wine and other liquors. The derivation, accord¬ 
ing to Covarrubias, is a fanciful one, from the varied sounds which the liquor 
makes when poured in, qua parece cantor y llorar juntamente. The sun is termed 
the “ stirrer of wine-coolers,’’•since it is the sun’s heat which sets them in action. 
This pompous invocation to the s\m tmder his various nanles is apparently a 
burlesque of a fantastic passage in some poet of the day. 

® Pater est Thymbrceus Apollo.—^Virgi 4 Georgia iv, 

® Lugar^ equivalent to pueblo^ as the town is called hereafter. A lugar^ 
according to [the Academy’s Dictionary, is something smaller than a 'ailla and 
larger than an aldea. An old French writer, Sorel, in a book entitled Le 
Berger Extravagant^ published in 1647,—^intended, in imitation of Don S^uixote^ 
to be a burlesque on the books of chivalries as well as on romantic and heroic 
poetry in general,—had the audacity to include Don S^uixote itself in his satire, 
censuring in it, among other things, this extravagant notion of a town of one 
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of the best the Duke possessed. They informed him it was 
called the Isle Barataria,^ either because the place was called 
Baratario^ or because of the harato^ or cheap rate, at which 
the Governorship had been bestowed on him. On arriving 
at the gates of the town, which was a walled one, the 
municipality of the town came out to welcome him; the 
bells were rung, and all the people gave signs of general 
rejoicing. They conducted him with much pomp to the 
principal church to give thanks to God, and then, with some 
burlesque ceremonies, they delivered to him the keys of the 
town, acknowledging him as perpetual Crovernor of the 
Isle Barataria. The garb, the bearfl, the plumpness and 
smallness of the new Governor made all the people wonder 

ft 

thousand inhabitants being handed over, even in joke, to the government of an 
ignorant rustic like Sancho Panza, To this the answer is that, as clearly 
appears in the text, the leading inhabitants themselves were in the joke. Again, 
such a governorship as that of Sancho’s did not imply any independent executive 
'poT/er. The Gobernador in those days would be little more than the corregidor 
of a town or village, whose functions, as the acts of Sancho clearly show, were 
simply to dispense justice in person and to keep order. There have been many 
conjectures as to which particular town in Aragon w^s intended, Pellicer 
identifies Barataria with Alcala de Ebro, which belonged to the Dukes of 
Villahermosa, and was surrounded on three sides by the river. 

^ Insula Baratarian Jnsulas^ —which Sancho clearly did not understand to be 
islands, even had he any clear notion, never having seen the sea, of what an 
island was,—figure very largely in the books of chivalries. In Amadis of Gaul 
we have the oft-quoted Insula Firme^ —the prototype of all the insulas^ —a special 
stronghold of the hero, whither he could retire when weary of adventures or 
when fortune went against him. In Palmerin of England there are the hisula 
Profunda, the hisula Encubierta, the Insula Peligroia, and the Insula del Sepulcro. 
In Belianis is th^ Insula Solisiiciai in Amadis of Greece the Insula Despoblada. 
In Policisne of Boecia are the hisula Nublada and the hisula no Hallada —the Lie 
Nebulous and the hie Unfound, It was necessary that Don Quixote also should 
have his hmla j and Barataria was no unfitting name. There is an old word 
harato, which means fraud or deceit \ barata is a fraudulent bargain (used in this 
sense in Eon ^ixote) ,* baratear is to give anything for less than due considera¬ 
tion, which is exactly such a gift as Sancho had received in his insula, Barataria 
itself (whence our English law term barratry, properly baratry, and old French 
baraterie) is defined by Ducange as faus, dolus in contractihus mel venditionibus,. 
On the root etymologists are not agreed, but it is probably low Latin barathro, 
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who were not in the secret of his story, and even all who 
were, which were many. Taking him from the church 
they carried him to the judgment-seat, and placed him upon 
it, and the Duke’s Steward thus addressed him: 

—Lord Governor, it is an ancient custom here, that he 
who comes to take possession of this famous Isle is bound to 
answer questions put to him, which should be somewhat 
intricate and difficult, by which answer the people may touch 
and feel the pulse of their new Governor’s understanding, 
and so be either glad or sorry at his coming. 

Whilst the Steward was saying this Sancho was staring at 
several large letters inscribed on the wall in front of his seat, 
and not knowing how to read, he asked what those paintings 
were on that wall. They made answer:—Sir, there k is 
written and recorded the day on which your Lordship 
took possession of this Isle, and thus says the inscription: 
This day in such a month and such a year the lord Don 
Sancho Pan%a took possession of this Isle ; which may he e^^of 
many years, 

—And whom do they call Don Sancho Panza ? asked 
Sancho, 

—Your Lordship, answered the Steward j for into this 
Isle has never entered any other Panza than he who is seated 
in that chair. 

—But look ye, brother, quoth Sancho, I have no Don, 
nor has there been one in all my family. Sancho Panza 
they call me simply, and Sancho Panza was my father called, 
and Sancho my grandsire j and all were Panz^ without any 
tacking of Don or Dona. I fancy that there must be more 
Dons than stones in this Isle. But enough; God knows 
me, and maybe if the Government lasts me four days I will 
weed out these Dons, who, from their plenty, must be as 
troublesome as gnats.^ Go on with your question. Master 

^ For the abuse of the title of Don in Spain, see notes to Part I. ch. iii. and 
Part II. chs. ii. and v, ^uevedo, in his Vidta de los Chutes and in JPablo de Segovia, 
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Steward, which I will answer to the best of my wit, whether 
the town be sorry or not sorry. 

At this moment there entered the justice-hall two men, 
one dressed as a labourer and the other as a tailor, for he bore 
a pair of scissors in his hand ; and the tailor said : 

—Sir Governor, I and this labouring man have come 
before your worship for the cause that this good fellow came 
to my shop yesterday, who, saving your presences, am a 
licensed tailor, blessed be God ! and, putting a piece of cloth 
in my hands, asked me :—Sir, would there be enough in this 
cloth to make me a cap ? I, measuring the stuff, answered 
him JTes. He must have suspected, as T suspect, and suspected 
rightly, that without doubt I wished to rob him of some 
part^of his cloth, founding his belief on his own roguery and 
the ill opinion there is of tailors, and he replied that I should 
look and see if there were enough for two. I guessed 
his drift^ and said Tes ; and he, riding away on his first 
'damned intent, went on adding caps, and I ading ITeses^ till 
we reached five caps 5 and now at this moment he has come 
for them, and I am giving them to him 3 9,nd he will not 
pay me for the making, but rather demands that I shall pay 
him, or give him hack his cloth. 

—Is all this so, brother ? enquired Sancho. 

—Yes, Sir, answered the man 3 but let your worship 
make him show the five caps he has made me. 

—With all my heart, said the tailor.—And thrusting his 
hand suddenly under his cloak he showed five caps on it> 
placed on the five tops of his fingers, and said : 

—Here are the five caps which this good man wants of 
me, and on God and my conscience I have none of the cloth 
left for myself, and I will give the work to be examined by 
the inspectors of the trade. 

ridicules this profusion of Dons in his time, and says that he had seen tailors and 
bricklayers who were Dons. The practice is still as common in Spain as is the 
indiscriminate use of esquire in England. 
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All those present laughed at the number of caps and at the 
novelty of the suit. Sancho set himself to consider a little 
while, and then said: 

—Methinks there need be no long delays in this case, but 
that it may be decided, according to a wise man’s judgment, 
off-hand ; and so I decree that the tailor shall lose the making 
and the countryman the stuff, the caps to be given to the 
prisoners in the gaol; and let no more be said.^ 

This judgment provoked the laughter of the audience, 
but what the Governor commanded was done. And now 
there came before him two old men, one of them carrying a 
cane by way of a walldng-stick. 

—Sir, s^d the one who had no stick, I lent this good 
man some days ago ten gold crowns in gold to do him a 
kindness and good office, on condition that he would repay 
me on demand. Not to put him to a greater inconvenience 
now in returning them to me than that he was in when I 
lent them to him, I did not ask him for the money 
many days had passed. But it seeming to me that he was 
careless about payment, I have asked him for it not once 
but many times* and not only will he not repay me, but 
he denies the debt, declaring that I never lent him the said 
ten crowns, or if I did lend them, that he had returned 
them. I have no witnesses—neither of the loan nor of 
the repayment, for he has not repaid me, I want your 
worship to put him on his oath, and if he will swear that he 
returned them to me^ I will forgive him the debt here and 
before God. • 

^ Here are some words in the old editions :— Si la sentencia pasada de la bolsa 
del ganadero movio d admiracion d los circumtantez ; which] imply that Cervantes 
originally intended to put the case which now follows before that of the cap¬ 
maker, but changed his mind—allowing the above words, however, to stand, 
through carelessness. It would have been absurd to retain, to the confusion of 
the reader, what is clearly a blunder, either in the writing or in the printing. 
Hartzenbusch, who has no more reverence for his author than if he was a 
school-boy whose exercise he was set to correct, calmly transposes the cases, dis¬ 
locating the text to suit his own idea of what Cervantes ought to have written. 
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—What do you say to this, worthy old man of the stick? 
said Sancho. 

To which the old man answered: 

—I confess. Sir, he lent me the crowns. Lower your rod 
of justice, and I will swear, since he leaves it to my oath, 
that I returned them to him really and truly. 

The Governor lowered his wand,^ and in the meantime 
the old man of the stick gave his stick to the other to hold 
while he was taking the oath, as though it incommoded 
him, and then placed his hand upon the cross of the wand, 
saying that it was true that these ten crowns asked for had 
been lent to him, but that with his dwn hand he had given 
them back into the other’s, and that it was because he had 
forgotten it that he was asking again and again for them 
every minute. 

Seeing this, the great Governor asked the creditor what 
^^wer he had to give to his opponent, saying that without 
doubt the debtor must be speaking the truth, for he took 
him for an honest man and a good Christian, and it was he 
himself,—the plaintiff,—who must have forgotten when and 
how the crowns had been returned, and that from henceforth 
he was never to ask for them again. The debtor took his 
stick again, and making his bow, went out of the court. On 
seeing this, and that he went away without more ado, and 
witnessing also the resignation of the plaintiff, Sancho 
inclined his head upon his bosom, and laying the forefinger 
of his right hand to his eyebrows ssid nose, remained as 
though in de?p thought a little while ; and then raising his 
head ordered them to call the old man of the stick, who had 
already gone away. They brought him back, and Sancho at 
sight of him said : 

—Give me that stick, good man, for I have need of it. 

^ Vara ,* the wand carried by every judge on the bench, which was one of the 
distinctive insignia of office. It had a cross on the top of it, on which witnesses 
and those seeking justice were sworn, 
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_^Willingly, answered the old man 5 here it is. Sir.— 

And he placed it in Sancho’s hand, who took it ; and, giving 
it to the other old man, said :—Go, in God’s name, for now 
you are paid. 

_Sir ? said the other j but is this cane worth ten 

crowns of gold ? 

_Yes, said the Governor 5 or if not, then I am the 

greatest blockhead in the world, and now shall be seen if I 
have a head to govern a whole kingdom.—And he ordered 
them in presence of them all to break and rip open the cane. 
They did so, and in the heart of it were found ten crowns 
in gold. All were stfuck with amazement, and took their 
Governor for a new Solomon.^ They asked him how it was 
he had learnt that those ten crowns were in that cane, Snd 
he answered that having observed the old man, when he was 
swearing, give that stick to his adversary, and swear that he 
had paid him really and truly, and that after taking ^he o adL 
he had sought the stick again, it came into his imagination 
that inside of it must be the money demanded ; from which 
could be inferred, he said, that those who govern, though 
some may be fools, sometimes God directs in their judgments. 
Besides, he had heard the priest of his village narrate a like 
case, and he had so good a memory that, were it not for his 
forgetting all that he wished to remember, there would be 
no better in all the Isle. In the end they went away, the 
one old man ashamed and the other repaid, leaving the 
bystanders wrapt in aAniration; and he who ^wrote down 

^ This story has been traced by Bowie to one in the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus 
de Voragine. The sequel of Voragine’s story, however, was different, nor was 
that any case of judgment, except in a religious sense. It was a Jew who lent 
the money and was tricked. The debtor, who had sworn upon the altar of S. 
Nicholas of Bari that he had paid the money, was run over by a cart as he was 
leaving the court, and his cane smashed, so that the coin and the trick were 
discovered. The Jew was so much struck by this strange incident that he 
offered to be a Christian on condition that S. Nicholas brought the defunct 
to life. The Saint performed the miracle, and the Jew was duly baptized, 
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the words, acts, and movements of Sancho could not deter¬ 
mine within himself whether to take and set him down for a 
fool or a wise man. 

This suit was no sooner ended than there entered the 
court a woman holding fast by a man clad like a rich herds¬ 
man, saying in a loud voice : 

—Justice ! Lord Governor, justice ! And if I find it not 
on earth, I will go to seek it in heaven ! Lord Governor of 
my soul, this bad man has forced me in the middle of that 
field yonder, and had his will of my body as though it had 
been an ill-washed rag; and, woe is me ! has taken that 
which I have kept safe it is more than three-and-twenty 
years, defending it from Moors and Christians, jfrom natives 
an 4 strangers,—and I always hard as a cork-tree, keeping 
myself pure like the salamander in the fire or wool on the 
briars, that this fellow should come now with his clean hands 
to handle me! 

—^Nay, that remains to be enquired into, said Sancho, 
whether this gallant has clean hands or not. 

And turning to the man he said :—^What have you to say 
and answer to the complaint of that woman ? 

He, all in confusion, replied :—Sirs, I am a poor herdsman 
with a herd of swine, and this morning I went out of this 
village to sell—saving your presence ^—four porkers, which 
they took from me in taxes and extortions little less than 
their value. I was coming back to my village, when I fell 
in with this good woman on the road, and the Devil, who 
embroils’and'^ntangles everything, caused us to yoke together. 
I paid her sufficiently, but she was not content, and seized 
hold of me and would not let me go till she dragged me to 
this place. She says that I forced her, and she lies, by the 
oath which I have taken or intend to take ; and this is the 
whole truth, without one tittle less. 

The Governor then asked him whether he had about him 

1 See note in Part I. ch. ii, 
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any money in silver. He said he had about twenty ducats 
in his bosom in a leathern purse. He was ordered to take it 
out, and deliver it just as it was to the complainant. He did 
so trembling, and the woman took it, making a thousand 
curtseys to all, and praying God for the life and health of 
the good Grovernor who thus looked after poor orphans and 
maidens, thereupon departed from the court, holding the 
purse tightly in both hands, though first she looked to see if 
the money within were of silver. She had scarcely gone out 
when Sancho said to the herdsman, who was now dissolved 
in tears while his eyes and his heart went after his purse:— 
Go, good man, after that woman, and take the purse from 
her whethep»she will or not, and return hither with her. 

Nor did he say it to a fool or a deaf one, for the WAn 
started off at once like lightning and ran to do what he was 
bid. All the bystanders awaited in suspense the issue of 
that case; and in a little while the man and woman 
returned more closely bound and locked than before, s5e" 
with her petticoat and the purse held in her lap, and the 
man struggling to take it from her ; but it was not possible, 
so stout was the defence of the woman, who kept crying out 
loudly: 

—Justice from God and the world ! See, your worship. 
Lord Governor, the small shame or fear this reprobate has, 
who in the middle of the town and the middle of the street, 
would have robbed me of the purse which your worship 
ordered to be given me^! 

—And has he robbed you of it ? asked the Qbvernor. 

—Is it rob me ? retorted the woman ; I will let them rob 
me of my life rather than rob me of this purse. A pretty 
little child I’d be ! Another sort of cats they have to fling 
at my chin; not this miserable, filthy wretch ! Pincers and 
hammers, mallets and chisels shall not suffice to get it out of 
my clutches ; nor even lions’ claws ; sooner shall they have 
the soul from out of my body ! 
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—She is right, said the man, and I own myself conquered 
and spent, and confess that my strength is not enough to rob 
her of it.—And he let go his hold. 

Then said the Governor to the woman :—Let me see 
that purse, honest and valiant woman. 

She gave it to him at once, and the Governor returned 
it to the man, saying to the forcible and unforced one: 

—Sister mine, if the same spirit and courage which you 
have displayed in defending that purse, you had shown, or 
even one-half less, in defending your body, the strength of 
Hercules could not have forced you. Away with you, in 
God’s name, and ill betide you ! And stay not here in 
all this Isle nor within six leagues round, on pain of two 
hugdred stripes. Begone, I say, thou prattling, shameless 
impostor! 

The woman was confounded and went her way, hang¬ 
ing her head and ill content j and the Governor said to the 
“Mn: • 

—Good fellow, go, in God’s name, to your village with 
your money, and henceforth, if you would not lose it, try not 
to take it into your mind to yoke with any'one. 

The man thanked him with the worst grace possible, 
and departed; and the bystanders remained silent with 
fresh wonder at the judgment and sentence of their new 
Governor,^ All this, duly recorded by its chronicler, was 
straightway written to the Duke, who looked out for it with 
great eagerness 5 and here let the gqpd Sancho rest, for his 
master bids iSs haste to him, sore troubled by the music of 
Altisidora. 

^ This story was probably taken by Cervantes from El Norte de hs EstadoSy 
by Fr. Francisco de Osuna, published in 1550. It is, however, of very much 
older date, and originally from an Eastern source, being given in Gladwin’s Persian 
Mconshee and other Indian story-books. It is to be found in De Vitry’s So'mones 
de Tempore et SanctU^ also in Etienne de Bourbon’s Liber de Donis; also in 
Wright’s Latin Stories^ No. ao. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


Of the fearful bell-and-cat'^ fright which Don Quixote got In 
the process of the Igves of the enamoured Altisidora 

m 

We left the great Don Quixote wrapt in the meditations 
aroused in him by the music of Altisidora, the love-sick 
maiden. He went to bed with them, nor, like fleas, would 
they let him sleep or rest a moment, to which was added the 
breakage in his stockings. But as Time is swift, end ik> 
barrier can stop him, he came riding upon the hours and 
quickly arrived the morrow; which when Don Quixote 
perceived he quitted his soft bed of down, and dressed him¬ 
self briskly in his chamois suit, and put on his travelling 
boots to hide the disaster to his stockings. He flung over 
him his scarlet mantle, put a cap of green velvet trimmed 
with silver lace on his head, hung his baldrick over his 
shoulders with his trusty, trenchant blade; laid hold of a 
large rosary which he always wore about him, and with a 
solemn and stately strut went out into the front.hall, where 
were the Duke and Duchess already dressed, as though 
expecting him ; and as he passed by a gallery there stood, as 
though purposely waiting for him, Altisidora and the other 
damsel her friend; and as soon as Altisidora saw Don 
Quixote she pretended to faint away, and her friend caught 
her on her lap and in a great hurry began to unlace her 

^ Cencerril y gatuno. 
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bosom. Don Quixote observed it and going up to them 
said: 

—I know well whence these fits proceed. 

—^That know not I, answered the friend, for Altisidora 
is the healthiest maid in all this house, and I have never 
heard a sigh from her all the time I have known her. May- 
evil take all the Knights Errant in the world, if they are 
all so ungrateful! Get you gone. Sir Don Quixote, for 
this poor child will never come to herself whilst you are 
here. 

Don Quixote replied :—Be pleased, lady, to have a lute 
put in my chamber to-night, and I will console as best I can 
this afflicted damsel, for in these first buddSags of love 
prompt undeceiving is wont to be an effective remedy. 

And with that he went off that he might not be observed 
by those who should see him there. He had scarce gone 
when Altisidora, recovering from her swoon, said to her 
“companion ; 

—e must put a lute there for him, for doubtless Don 
Quixote wants to give us some music, and being his it will 
not be bad. 

They then went to acquaint the Duchess of what had 
passed, and of Don Quixote’s asking for the lute. She, 
delighted beyond measure, arranged with the Duke and her 
damsels to play him a trick which should be more laughable 
than hurtful, and they looked forward with much pleasure to 
the night, which came quickly as the day had come. This 
was passed by the Duke and Duchess in pleasant converse 
with Don Quixote; on which same 'day the Duchess really 
and truly despatched a page of hers,—^him who had taken the 
part of the enchanted Dulcinea in the wood,—to Theresa 
Panza, with her husband Sancho Panza’s letter and the 
bundle of clothing he had left to be forwarded, charging 
him to bring back an exact account of all that passed with 
her. This being done, and eleven o’ the night being come, 
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Don Quixote found a guitar ^ in his chamber. He tried it 
and opened the window, and, being aware that there were 
people walking in the garden, he ran over the strings of his 
guitar, and tuned it as well as he could ; he spat and cleared 
his throat, and then with a voice somewhat harsh though 
tuneful, sang the following ballad which that same day he 
had composed :— 

Amorous passions e’er are wont to 
Souls from off their hinges take ; 

Easy living, doing nothing, 

Instruments of these they make, 

• 

gtitching, or some useful labour, 

This is ever found to prove 

Antidote to the sweet poison, 

Surest medicine for love. 

Maidens prudent and decorous, 

Maidens who to wed aspire,— 

Chastity is their best dower ; 

Praise than this cannot be higher. 

Courtier-Knights and Errants gallant, 

Who in camp and court do tarry. 

Woo the lighter sort of damsels, 

But the modest ones we marry. 

Loves there are ’twixt host and guest which 
In the morning are begun ; 

But at parting they are ended, 

In the evening with the sun. 


^ Don Quixote asked for a laud^ or lute, which was the usual instrument on 
which the Knights are represented as playing in the old romances, and they 
brought him a or •vtguela, which was the ancient form of the guitar, or 

something between it and the violin. It is mentioned among the instruments of 
the day in a poem of the fourteenth century, and by the Arcipreste de Hita, 
There were •athuelas de f>mola and vihuelas de area —the former played with a 
flectnm^ the latter with a bow. Latterly, the •vihuela merged entirely into the 
guitat 
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Love that’s bred so quick and lightly. 

Comes to-day, to-morrow’s gone ;— 

Goes, and leaves impressed behind it 
No images the soul upon. 

Picture upon picture painted, 

Shape or colour doth not show ; 

Where one beauty’s ready planted, 

There’s no room for number two. 

Dulcinea del Toboso 
On my fancy I have got 

Painted deep, in such a m^mner, 

Her I cannot ever blot. 

Constancy in love’s the part which 
Lovers generally do prize ; 

Miracles doth love work by it. 

Lovers doth it raise likewise.^ 

Here had Don Quixote arrived in his song, with the 
Duke and Duchess, Altisidora, and almost all the people in 
the castle for an audience, when on a sudden from a balcony 
which directly overhung Don Quixote’s window, there was 
let down a rope, to which were festened more than a hundred 
sheep-bells, and after them were flung a sack full of cats, who 
also bore smaller bells tied to their tails. So great was the 
noise from the jingling of the bells and the squalling of the 
cats, that even the Duke and Duchess, who were the con¬ 
trivers of the joke, were startled; while Don Quixote, full of 
fear, was all of a tremble. Two or three of the cats, as fate 
would have it, came in by the window into his chamber, and 
flinging about from one side to another it seemed as though 
a legion of devils had entered there. They put out the 

1 These are, as Shelton calls them, “ scurvy verses ” indeed, but none the less 
characteristic of Don Quixote, who, as we have seen, was no great poet, although, 
like all the Knights Errant, he aspired to the name. 
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candles which were burning in the room, and rushed about 
seeking some way of escape. The rising and falling of the 
rope with the great bells never ceased, and the greater part 
of the people about the castle, who were not in the secret of 
the aiSFair, were amazed and confounded. Don Quixote rose 
to his feet, and drawing his sword, began to lay about him 
through the casement, and to shout in a loud voice: 

—Avaunt, malignant enchanters! Avaunt, ye wizard 
rabble! For I am Don Quixote of La Mancha, against 
whom your wicked designs are of no avail or force ! 

And turning round upon the cats, which were scampering 
about the room, he dealt them many blows. They made 
for the wihdow to go out therefrom, and one of them 
finding itself hard pressed by Don Quixote’s slashes, jumped 
at his face and seized him by the nose with its claws and 
teeth, from the pain of which he roared as loudly as he could. 
The Duke and Duchess hearing this, and guessing what it 
might be, ran with much haste to his room, and, ulilockTng 
it with a master-key, found the poor Klnight struggling with 
all his might to tear away the cat from his face. Entering 
with lights and seeing the unequal fight, the Duke ran up 
to interpose in the fray, but Don Quixote cried out; 

—Let no one take him off! Leave me hand to hand with 
this demon, this wizard, this enchanter,—for I will let him 
know from me who Don Quixote of La Mancha is! 

But the cat, not caring for these threats, growled and 
held fast. At last th« Duke pulled it away and flung it out 
of the window, Don Quixote remaining with a scratched 
face, and with a nose not very whole, though greatly vexed 
because they had not let him finish the battle he had fought 
so toughly with that miscreant enchanter. They sent for 
oil of hypericum^ and Altisidora herself, with her lily-white 

^ Aceite de Afartcio, Clemencin says that this was a decoction of various 
medicinal drugs, so called after the name of the inventor; but Bowie conjectures, 
as I think rightly, that the word Apancio is a corruption of Hyperico {Hypericum), 
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hands, applied bandages to all his wounds, and while putting 
them on she said to him in a low voice: 

—All these misadventures befall thee, flinty-hearted 
Knight, for the sin of thy obduracy and obstinacy. And 
may it please God that Sancho, thy squire, will forget to 
whip himself, so this Dulcinea, so beloved of thee, may 
never come out of her enchantment, nor thou enjoy her, nor 
reach the nuptial couch with her,—at least, while I, who 
adore thee, am alive. 

To all this Don Quixote uttered not a word but heaved 
a profound sigh, and presently he laid him down on his bed, 
after thanking the Duke and Duches? for their kindness, not 
because he had any fear of that cattish and hellish enchanter- 
rafeble,^ but because he was sensible of their good disposition 
in coming to his succour. The Duke and Duchess left him 
to repose, and went away grieving at the evil issue of their 
frolic, for they did not think the adventure would have 
proved %o disastrous and costly to Don Quixote 5 for it 
caused him to keep himself confined for five days, and in 
bed, where there befell him another adventure more pleasant 
than the last, which his chronicler will not now tell, having 
to betake him to Sancho Panza, who was going on very 
busily and very divertingly with his Government. 

from the flowers of which herb, according to Laguna, used to be concocted a 
balsam regarded as very efficacious for a new wound. 

^ Canalla gatesca encantadora y cencerruna; the Castilian has here a great 
advantage over our English. Shelton makes it ‘^cattish, low-belly, enchanting 
crew.” 
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Wherein is contained the account of how Sancho Panza 

bore himself in his Government 

• 

The history tells us that from the Hall of Justice they 
conducted Sancho Panza to a sumptuous palace where in 
a great chamber there was laid a royal and very elegant 
table. As soon as Sancho entered the room the clarions 
sounded, and four boys came forward to bring him water 
for his hands, which Sancho received with mucb gravity.’ 
The music ceased, and Sancho seated himself at the head 
of the table, for there was no other seat than that and no 
other service laid. On one side there placed himself 
standing a personage who was afterwards discovered to 
be a physician, with a little wand of whalebone in his 
hand. They lifted up a very fine white cloth, with 
which was covered the fruit and a great variety of dishes, 
with many kinds of viands. One who looked like a 
student pronounced blessing, and a page tucked a lace 
bib under Sancho’s chin, while another, who performed 
the part of seneschal, brought a plate of fruit before 
him.^ Hardly had he eaten a mouthful when he of the 
little wand touched the plate with it, and they bore it 
away from him very quickly; but the seneschal brought 
him another with a different kind of viand. Sancho was 

^ In the old days, in the great houses, dinner commenced with green fruit and 
ended with dried fruit and conserves, 
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going to try it i but, before he could reach or taste it, the 
little wand had touched it, and a page whipped it off as 
swiftly as he with the fruit had done. Seeing this, Sancho 
was amazed and, looking round at them all, asked whether 
he had to eat that dinner like a jugglery trick.^ To which 
he of the wand replied : 

—It must not be eaten, Lord Governor, except as it is 
the custom and fashion in other islands where there are 
Governors.^ I, Sir, am a physician, and have a salary 
allowed me in this island to act as such to the Governors 
thereof, and I regard their health more than I do mine, 
studying night and day, and sounding the Governor’s 
constitution, that I may know how to treat ''him when 
he ^should fall iU; and the chief thing I do is to assist at 
his dinners and suppers, to let him eat what I judge to 
be fit for him, and to keep him from eating what I con¬ 
ceive will do him harm and be hurtful to his stomach. 
TKerefore did I order the plate of fruit to be taken away, 
as being over humid, and the dish with the other viand 
I also bade them remove, as being too heating, containing 
many spices which induce thirst ; for he who drinks much 
kills and consumes the radical humour wherein life consists. 

—In that case, said Sancho, that dish of roast partridges 
over there, which seem to be right savoury, will do me no 
harm. 

^ Masstre-corah The mae&tre’-ccral, accordmg to Covamibias, was a 

professor of legerdemain, so called because before performing his tricks he was 
wont to divest himself of his upper garments and appear in a close-fitting suit of 
red, which looked like branches of coral. The mountebank of the sixteenth 
century, both in France and Italy, wore a timic of scarlet, whence, from the 
Italian scarlaiam^ came perhaps charlatan (according to others, from clarlari), 

® The custom of having a physician in attendance at the king’s dinners was 
adopted, according to an authority in manuscript cited by Pellicer, by the Austrian 
Princes of Spain from the practice at the court of their ancestor, Charles, Duke 
of Burgundy. It was suspected that sometimes the physician abused his preroga¬ 
tive, prohibiting certain dishes which he fancied in order that he might have them 
for himself,—doubtless a practice which Cervantes desired to ridicule. 
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To this the physician replied:—Of those the Lord 
Governor shall never eat while I have life. 

_^Why not, then ? asked Sancho. 

_Because, answered the physician, our master, Hippo¬ 
crates, the pole-star and light of medicine, says in one of 
his aphorisms : Omnis saturatio mala per diets autem pessima;'^ 
which means all surfeit is bad, but that of partridge is 
worst. 

_If that is so, said Sancho, pray see, Master Doctor, 

which of all the meats on this table will do me most good 
and which least harm, and let me eat of it without your 
switching it away from me 5 for by the life of the Governor, 
and as G<Jd shall let me enjoy it, I‘am dying of hunger, and 
to deny me my victuals, in spite of the doctor and aU he 
may say, is rather to take my life than to lengthen it. 

—Your worship is in the right, Sir Governor, replied 
the physician, and therefore I am of opinion that you 
should not eat of those stewed rabbits that are^ther"^ for^ 
it is a furry food.^ That veal, had it not been roasted 
and with a pickle sauce, you might even try ^ but it must 
not be. 

Quoth Sancho :—^That big dish which is smoking farther 
on there, methinks, is an olla-podrida^ in which, for the variety 

1 The aphorism commonly runs: emnU saturatio mala, fanis autem pesswia ; 
but the rogue of a physician twists it to his purpose, substituting partridge for 
bread. 

2 Manjar peliagudo, Peliagudo means “ furry,” as well as intricate, difficult, 

troublesome. • 

s The olla-podrtda, once the national dish of Spain, is no^ rarely to be seen, 
and indeed, in its original elaborate form, obsolete. Podrida,-~pourri ,—^literally 
“rotten,” is from the ingredients being so thoroughly dissolved in the pot by slow 
cooking as to be like fruit over-ripe. The epithet is now dropped. The simple 
olla survives,—^the dish taking its name from the pot,—which is a hotch-potch 
of mixed meat and vegetables; the ingredients varied according to the taste and 
the means of the owner. It corresponds to the French pot-d-feu, of which it is 
a near relation, and is probably the father of the Indian “ curry ” (essentially a 
Portuguese dish, though the name is Tamil, karil), and the West Indian “ pepper¬ 
pot.” The meat, or bouilli, is beef or mutton,—^the first for the poor, as we have 
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of things there are in such ollas^ we cannot miss hitting on 
something which is tasty and wholesome. 

— Jbsit! cried the physician 5 far be so ill a thought 
from us! There is nothing in the world of less nutriment 
than an olla'-podrida. Leave your olla-podridas for canons or 
rectors of colleges or for peasants’ weddings 5 but let the 
tables of Governors be free from them, at which should 
preside every nicety and every refinement. And the reason 
is because, always and everywhere and by every one, simple 
medicines are more esteemed than compound 5 for in the 
simple one cannot err, and in the compound one may, by 
altering the quantities of the things ofi which they are com¬ 
posed. Therefore do L say that what the Lord*'Governor 
should eat now in order to preserve his health and fortify it, 
is a hundred of wafer rolls ^ and some thin slices of the flesh 
of quince, which may sustain his stomach and help him to 
digestion. 

On hearing this, Sancho leant back against his chair, and, 
looking at the physician intently, asked, with a grave voice, 
what his name was and where he had studied. He replied : 
—^My name. Lord Governor, is Doctor Pedro Recio de 
Aguero,2 and I am a native of a village called Tirtea- 

seen from Don Q,uixote’s own weekly fare (see Part I. ch. i,), the second for the 
rich. The vegetables “ intil’t ” depend on the season of the year. Garlic, onions, 
fresh or dry peppers,— -fmientos ^—and chick-peas,— garhan%os ^—are never absent, 
nor is bacon, whence the proverb : olla sin tocino sermon sin Agostino^ Oil, vinegar, 
olives, tomatoes, and even cheese are introduced. But see Ford’s Handbook oj 
Spahti vol. i, p. 27 (the first and best edition), for fufther details of the dish, and 
for very full infornfation about Spanish cookery. Ford is the best of all authori¬ 
ties on this and kindred subjects, having been a man of taste and of culture, 
well versed in the history of all good things of Spain. 

^ SiUpUcachnes^ —“ supplications,”—were thin rolls of light pastry doubled up 
into one another, of which the sale in the streets of Madrid, in the time of 
Cervantes, was the subject of more than one ordinance. Whence the name is 
derived, if not by way of allusion to the hostias or consecrated wafers used at 
mass, I cannot learn. 

® The physician’s name is of happy invention, as are all those in Don S^uixote* 
Recio is obstinate, intractable j aguero is augury, omen, 
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fuera,^ which lies between Caracuel and Almodovar del 
Campo,^ on the right-hand side, and I have the degree of 
doctor from the university of Osuna.^ 

To whom Sancho, all inflamed with rage, responded: 

_Then, Master Pedro Recio of Mal-Aguero,^ native of 

Tirteafuera, a village which is on the right hand as we go 
from Caracuel to Almodovar del Campo, graduate of Osuna, 

_^get out of this at once ! or I swear by the sun I will take 

a cudgel, and beginning with you I will beat every doctor 
out of the island, at least those I perceive to be ignorant, for 
the learned physicians, the prudent and wise, I will put them 
over my head and Ifonour them as persons divine. And 
again I say, let Pedro Recio begone from here 5 if not, I 
will take this chair on which I am sitting and break ifc on 
his head 5 and let them call me to account for it in the 
judgment,® for I will clear myself by saying that I did 
God service by killing a bad doctor, the plague of the 

s ^ 

1 Hirteafuera^ —^literally, “ take thyself off.” Strange to say, there is actually 
a village of that name, of which the site is accurately given in the text. It is 
some tihree miles from Almodovar, and in the time of Philip II. was officially 
returned as having one hundred and seventy inhabitants. 

3 Caracuel and Almodovar are small towns in the province of Ciudad Real. 

3 Osuna was one of the minor universities, at which Cervantes was fond of 
girding. 

4 Sancho here plays upon the doctor’s name, making him of “ bad augury.” 

® Pidenme en residenda. According to the old law of Spain, embodied in the 
Fuero Jwzgo^ which itself was derived from the Theodosian Code, every official, 
on leaving office, had to reside for a period of at least a month in the chief town 
of his district, so that a scrufiny might be held into his past conduct and an audit 
taken of his accounts,—a portion of the salary due to him b^g withheld until 
he had received his acquittance. This was termed being m residenda^ so that the 
word residenda itself came to mean “judgment.” The law dates from at least 
the time of the ancient Greeks, who had precisely the same institution, called 
eudiivrjf or more properly eUdwa ,—generally used in the plural eidiUpat. One 
great charge brought against Demosthenes by his rival, ^$8 chines, was that he, 
as an dJ^uvos, or scrutineer, was guilty of accepting a golden crown, when, by 
the law, he was bound not to receive any such popular recognition while holding 
that office j and it was in answer to this, among other counts in the indictment, 
that Demosthenes made his famous oration De Corona. 
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commonwealth. And give me something to eat, or 
let them take their Governorship from me, for a place 
which gives its holder naught to eat is not worth two 
beans. 

The physician was frightened at seeing the Governor 
so angry, and would fein have taken himself off out of the 
room; but at that moment a post-horn was sounded in the 
street, and the Seneschal, looking out of the window, turned 
round and said ;—A messenger comes from the Duke, my 
master j he must be the bearer of some despatch of im¬ 
portance. 

The courier entered in a sweat and ^ flurry, and, drawing 
a despatch from his bosom, placed it in the Governor’s hands. 
Sangho gave it to the Steward, whom he commanded to read 
the superscription, which ran as follows:— To Sancho Panza^ 
Governor of the Island Barataria^ into his own hands or into 
those of his Secretary. 

On hearing this, Sancho exclaimed :—^Who is my secre¬ 
tary here ? 

And one of those present answered:—I, Sir, for I can read 
and write and am a Biscayan.^ 

—^With that addition, said Sancho, you might well be 
secretary to the Emperor himself. Open the packet, and 
see what it says. 

The new-made secretary did so, and having read its 
contents, declared that it was a business to be treated of in 
private. Sancho ordered the hall to be cleared, none to re¬ 
main but the^'Steward and the Seneschal \ and the doctor 
and the rest having gone out, the secretary read the letter, 
which ran thus :— 

^ The Biscayans were the objects of general sarcasm among the writers of 
that age for the number of posts they held about the Court, especially secretary¬ 
ships. Clemencin gives a long list of those who served the kings in this capacity 
from Charles V. to Philip III. For some reason or other, perhaps through his 
own failure to obtain employment of this kind, Cervantes was never weary of 
ridiculing the Biscayans. 
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It has come to my knowledge^ Sir Don Sancho Panza^ that 
certain enemies of mine and of the island will make a furious 
assault upon it^ I know not upon what night. It is meet that 
you should keep watch and be on the alert^ so that they take you 
not unprepared, I learn also by trusty spies that four persons 
have entered the town in disguise to take your life^ because they 
are in fear of your genius. Keep your eyes open and take heed 
who comes to speak with you^ and eat not of the thing they offer 
you, I will take care to send you succour if you find yourself in 
trouble^ and in everything you will act as is expected of your 
intelligence. 

From this place^ the Sixteenth of August^ at four of the 
morning, • 

Tour friend^ 

THE DUKE. 

Sancho was amazed and the bystanders pretended to be so 
likewise. Turning to the Steward, he said :—Th^ wlitch 
has to be done, and done at once, is to clap Doctor Redo in 
the lock-up 5 for if there is anybody will kill me it is he, and 
by a death of the worst and a lingering one, as is that by 
hunger. 

—Yet methinks, said the Seneschal, your worship should 
not eat of anything that is on this table, for it has been all 
presented by some nuns, and as they say, Behind the cross 
stands the Devil. 

—I don’t deny it, ^aid Sancho, and for the present let 
them give me a piece of bread and a matter of •four or five 
pounds of grapes, for in these there can be no poison 5 and, 
indeed, I cannot last without eating, and if we have to get 

^ This date was doubtless that on which Cervantes wrote this passage, and 
comparing it with that of Sancho’s letter to his wife, in chapter xxxvi. of this 
Part, which was July 20th, we are enabled to compute the time it cost Cervantes to 
write these eleven chapters. It is needless, perhaps, to repeat that these dates 
make sad confusion of the chronology assigned to the fable by Don Vicente de 
Rios and other exact and matter-of-fact critics. 
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readjr for those battles they threaten us with, we must needs 
be well supported, for tripes carry heart, and not heart tripes.^ 
And you, Secretary, reply to the Duke my Lord and say that 
all he commands shall be done according to his command 
without bating a jot 5 and you will present a salute on my 
behalf to my Lady the Duchess, and say that I pray her not 
to forget to send by an express my letter and my parcel to 
my wife, Theresa Panza, which I will take very kindly, and 
I will be careful to serve her to the utmost of my power. 
And, by the way, you can put in a kiss-of-the-hand to my 
master, Don Quixote of La Mancha, that he may see that I 
am grateful, and like a good secretary^and a good Biscayan 
you can add all that you please that is to ‘^^the point. 
And now let them clear away the cloth and give me 
something to eat, and I will settle it with as many spies 
and murderers and enchanters as may come upon me and 
my Isle. 

'At tHis point there entered a page, who said :—There is 
a labouring man on business who would speak to your lord- 
ship about a matter, as he says, of much importance. 

—This is a strange case, cried Sancho, with your men of 
business ! Is it possible they are so stupid as not to see that 
such hours as these are not the time in which they should 
come about business ? Perchance we that govern, we who 
are judges, are not men of flesh and bone ? And is it not 
necessary to leave us at rest the time that necessity calls, or 
would they have us to be made of marble stone ? By heaven 
and my conscSence, but if this Governorship lasts (and I have 
an inlding it won’t). I’ll settle some of these business men. 
Now, tell that good man to come in, but first see that he is 
not any of the spies or one of my murderers. 

—^No, Sir, answered the page, for he seems a simple 

^ Tripos llevan corazon, que no ccrrazon tripos —a proverb wliich Jhad been, used 
"before in Part II. ch, xxxiv., in a different form :—tripos llevan pies^ que no 
pies tripos. 
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fellow,^ and I know little but he is as good as good 
bread.^ 

—There’s nothing to fear, said the Steward, for we are 
all here, 

—^Would it be possible. Seneschal, asked Sancho, now 
that Doctor Pedro Recio is not here, for me to have 
something to eat of weight and substance, though it were 
but a bit of bread and an onion ? 

—This evening at supper the shortcomings of the dinner 
shall be made good, and your Lordship shall be satisfied and 
requited, said the Seneschal. 

—God grant it, qubth Sancho. 

Thereupon entered the peasant, who was of a fair presence 
and from a thousand leagues off might be seen to be«an 
honest good soul. The first thing he said was:—^Which is 
the Lord Governor here ? 

—^Who should he be, replied the Secretary, but he who is 
seated in the chair ? 

—I humble myself in his presence, said the peasant.—And 
bending on his knees, sought his hand to kiss it. But Sancho 
refused it, and bade him rise and say what he wanted. The 
peasant did so, and said : 

—I, Sir, am a labouring man, a native of Miguel Turra, 
a village which is two leagues from Ciudad Real. 

—Have we another Tirteafuera? exclaimed Sancho.— 
But speak on, brother, for I can tell you I know Miguel 
Turra right well, and it is not very far from my own 
village. * 

—This is the matter. Sir, continued the peasant, that I, 
by God’s mercy, am married, with leave and licence of the 

^ Alma de cantaro ,* here—and once before in Part II. ch. xiii.—^used in good 
part, of a harmless fellow 5 but elsewhere throughout Don fixate the term is 
one of opprobrium. 

3 Tan bueno como el bum fan —a common saying, testifying to the esteem in 
which good bread was held in Spain, where there is still the best bread in the 
world, as the Sevillians boast of the produce of their city. 
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Holy Roman Catholic Church. I have two sons students, 
and the younger he is studying for a bachelor and the elder 
for a licentiate. I am a widower, for my wife died, or rather 
a wicked doctor killed her for me, who purged her when she 
was with child ; and had God pleased that her child should 
see the light, and it had been a boy, I would have put him 
to study for a doctor so that he might not be envious of his 
brothers, the bachelor and the licentiate.^ 

—So that if your wife had not died, or they had not killed 
her, observed Sancho, you would not now have been a 
widower. 

—No, Sir, by no means, answered *the peasant. 

—We are well thriven, said Sancho.—Get on, brother, 
for it is the hour for sleep rather than for business. 

—^Well, I was saying, continued the peasant, that this my 
son, who is to be a bachelor, fell in love with a damsel of the 
same village, called Clara Perlerino, daughter of Andrew 
Pe 3 erino, a very rich farmer—and his name of Perlerino 
does not come to them by descent or from ancestry, but 
because all of his line are paralytic, and to better the name 
they call themselves Perlerinos.^ Aye ! and to tell the truth 
the maiden is like an Oriental pearl, and looked at on the right 
side like a flower of the field 5 on the left not so much, for 
she wants that eye which she lost by the small-pox 5 and 
though the pits on her face are many and great, those that 
love her say that they are not pits but graves wherein are 
buried the hearts of her lovers. She •is so cleanly that lest 
she should soil her face she carries her nose so cocked up 
that they say it looks as if it were flying from her mouth; 
and for all that she looks extremely well, for she has a large 
mouth, and did it not kck some ten or a dozen teeth and 
grinders it might pass and make a show among the best 

^ Bachelor is one who has taken the first degree; licentiate (master) the 
second, which qualifies him to teach ; doctor, the third and highest. 

® The peasant plays upon the words perla and perlesia, “ pearl ” and “ paralysis.” 
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formed ones. Of her lips I know not what to say, for they 
are so thin and delicate that if it were the fashion to wind 
lips one might make a skein of them; but as they have a 
different colour from ordinary lips they look wonderful, for 
they are mottled with blue, green, and purple 5 and may the 
Lord Governor pardon me if I am painting so minutely the 
parts of her who, some day or other, has to be my daughter, 
for I like her well and to me she appears not amiss. 

—Paint what you please, cried Sancho, for I am refreshing 
myself with your painting ; and had I dined, there could be 
no better dessert for me than your portrait. 

—That I have stiirto serve you, replied the peasant; but 
the time will come when we may, if we do not now ; and 
say I, Sir, that if I could paint the elegance and the shape"*of 
her body it would be a thing to astonish you, but it may not 
be, for fhe reason that she is crooked and shrunken and has 
her knees up to her mouth, and for all that we may^see ^at 
if she could only stand upright her head would touch the 
ceiling ; and she would have given her hand as spouse to my 
bachelor only she cannot stretch it out, for it is shrivelled up, 
though in her long and guttered nails you can see its fine¬ 
ness and good make. 

—’Tis well, quoth Sancho, and reckon, brother, that you 
have painted her from head to foot: what is it you want 
now ? Come to the point without turnings and windings, 
without babblings or addings. 

—I want your worthip. Sir, said the peasant, to do me the 
favour of giving me a letter of recommendation to the girPs 
father, praying him to be so good as to let this match be 
made, for we are not unequal in the goods of fortune or in 
those of nature, for to tell you the truth. Sir Governor, my 
son is bewitched and there is no day that the evil spirits do 
not torment him three or four times, and from a fall in the 
fire once he has his face puckered up like parchment and his 
eyes somewhat tearful and running, but he has the temper of 
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an angel, and were it not that he bethumps and belabours 
himself he would be a saint. 

—Is there anything else you wish, good fellow? said 
Sancho. 

—^There’s something else I would like, replied the peasant, 
only I dare not speak of it; but go to—it must not rot in 
my bosom, stick or not stick.^ I say. Sir, but I wish your 
worship would give me some three or six hundred ducats 
in aid of my bachelor’s portion to help him,—I mean, 
set up house, for in sooth they have to live by themselves 
without being subject to the impertinences of their fathers- 
in-law. 

—Look if there’s anything else you’d like, said Sancho, 
aifd don’t be hindered from saying it through shame or 
bashfulness, 

—No surely, answered the peasant.—Scarce had he spoken 
when the Governor, starting to his feet, laid hold of the chair 
on which he had been sitting and exclaimed ; 

—By this and by that I swear, Don Lubber, ill-conditioned 
boor, that if you do not depart at once and hide yourself from 
my sight. I’ll break and split open your head with this chair ! 
Whoreson rogue, devil’s own painter ! And is it now you 
come asking me for six hundred ducats f And where have 
I got them, stinkard ? And why should I give them to you 
if I had them, rascal and idiot ? And what is Miguel Turra 
to me, or the whole family of the Perlerinos ? Begone from 
me, I say, or if not, by the life of th^Duke, my master. I’ll 
do what I have said ! You are never from Miguel Turra 
but some scoundrel whom hell has sent here to tempt me. 
What, villain, ’tis not a day and a half ^ that I am holding 

^ Pegue 6 m pgue—^ vulgar proverbial phrase, meaning, “ come what may,’* 
let it turn out as it will, Eso no fega is modern colloquial for “ that no longer 
tells.” 

^ Clemencin observes here that Sancho in his anger does not speak with 
exactitude, seeing that not one day had passed since he entered upon the 
government. 
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the Governorship, and you would have me possess six 
hundred ducats ? 

The Seneschal made signs to the peasant to go out of the 
hall, which he did with his head hanging down, fearful to all 
appearance lest the Governor should carry out his threat; 
but the rogue knew very well how to play his part. 

But leave we Sancho in his wrath and peace to all the 
company,^ and let us return to Don Quixote, whom we left 
with his face bound up under treatment of his cattish wounds, 
which did not heal within eight days ; on one of which there 
befell him that which Cid Hamet promises to recount with 
the truthfulness and e^&ctitude with which he is accustomed 
to narrate ^he passages of this history, however minute 
they be. «» 

1 Andese la fax en el coro —a proverbial phrase which took its rise from the 
ceremony of “ giving the peace,” ue, the benediction, to the members of the choir 
during Mass. Andar la fa% en el coro, is often used ironically, of a community 
tom by internal feuds. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 


Of what happened to Don Quixote with Dona Rodriguez^ the 
Duchess* duenna^ with other incidents worthy of record 
and of eternal remembrance • 

Exceedingly melancholy and out of humour was the sore- 
wounded Don Quixote, with his face bandaged and marked, 
not by the hand of God but by the claws of a cat,—disasters 
incidental to Knight Errantry. For six days he appeared 
noj^ln public, on one night of which, lying wide awake and 
watchful, meditating on his misfortunes and on Altisidora’s 
persecution, he was aware of some one opening the door of 
his room with a key, and straightway he imagined that the 
love-stricken damsel was coming to assault his chastity and 
reduce him to the condition of failing in the fidelity he owed 
to his lady Dulcinea del Toboso. 

—No, said he, fully crediting his own conceit (and this in 
a voice which might be overheard), not the greatest beauty 
on earth shall prevail with me so that I shall cease to adore 
her whom I Jiold graved and stampeS in the centre of my 
heart and in the secretest part of my bowels \ be thou, dear 
lady, transformed into an onion-fed ^ country wench, or into a 
nymph of golden Tagus, weaving tissues of twisted silk and 
gold,^ or Merlin or Montesinos detain thee where they 

1 Ceholluda, which may mean either stuffed with onion or round and plump as 
an onion. 

2 In allusion to the passage in the Eclogues of Garcilaso de la Vega, once before 
referred to, in Part II. ch. viii. 
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please; for wheresoever it may be thou art mine, and 
everywhere I have been and shall be I am thine. 

As he finished saying this, at the same moment the door 
opened. He stood up on the bed, wrapt from head to foot in 
a quilt of yellow satin, a great nightcap ^ on his head, and his 
face and moustaches tied up,—the face for the scratches ; the 
moustaches, that they might not droop and fall; in which 
attire he looked the strangest phantom that could be con¬ 
ceived. He fixed his eyes on the door, and when he looked 
to see the enthralled and distressful Altisidora come in, he saw 
enter a very reverend duenna, with a white pleated veil, so 
long that it covered* and cloaked her from head to feet. 
Between tlie fingers of her left hand'she held a lighted half¬ 
candle, while with her right she made a shade so that ihe 
light might not fell on her eyes, which were covered by a 
huge pair of spectacles. She advanced with noiseless steps, 
moving her feet very softly. Don Quixote gazed at her 
from his watch-tower, and when he perceived her a^ir^and 
observed her silence he conceived that some witch or sorceress 
was coming in that guise to do him some ill turn, and he 
began to cross himself with great energy. The apparition 
advanced, and when it reached the middle of the chamber it 
raised its eyes and saw the energy with which Don Quixote 
was crossing himself; and if he was frightened at seeing 
such a figure as hers she was startled at the sight of his, so 
that as soon as she saw him thus long and yellow with the 
quilt and the bandages which disfigured him, she gave a loud 
scream, crying:—Jesus! what do I see?—And with the 
shock she let fell the candle from her hands, and finding 
herself in the dark she turned round to fly, and in her fright 
she tripped on her skirt and came down with a great fall. 
Don Quixote in his fear began to say : 

—conjure thee, phantom, or whatever thou art 1 tell me 

^ Galocka ^—an ancient form of cap, fitting close to the head; from the 
Latin galea. 
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who thou artj and say what thou wantest of me ! If thou 
art a soul in torment tell me, for I will do for thee all that 
my powers are equal to, for I am a Christian Catholic and 
love to do good to all the world, and for this end did I take 
up the order of Knight Errantry^which I profess, whose office 
extends even to the doing good to souls in purgatory. 

The bewildered duenna hearing herself thus conjured, by 
her own fright conjectured Don Quixote’s, and answered 
him in a low plaintive voice : 

—Sir Don Quixote,—if perchance your worship is Don 
Quixote,—I am no phantom or spectre or soul in purgatory, 
as your worship must have supposed,^ but Dona Rodriguez, 
duenna of honour to my lady the Duchess, who, in*^ necessity 
siu;h as your worship is wont to relieve, have come to you. 

—Tell me, Doiia Rodriguez, cried Don Quixote, do you 
perchance come to me on a mediation of love ? ^ Because 
I would have you know that I am good for no one ; thanks 
to tilt perless beauty of my lady Dulcinea del Toboso. I 
say in short, my lady Dona Rodriguez, that if you leave out 
and put aside all love messages, you can go and light your 
candle and come again and we will converse of everything 
you may bid me or is most to your taste,—saving, as I say, 
all amorous incitements.^ 

—I with a message from any one. Sir! answered the 
duenna ^ little does your honour know me. Indeed, but 
I am not of an age so advanced as to be driven to such 
child’s work. Praised be God, I h^e still a soul in my 

^ A hacer al^^a tercerta —literally, “to do some procuress work.” Shelton 
has it “ some piece of brokage.” The duennas had a bad character in those days 
for their aptitude to engage in this kind of business, and the more pious their 
looks and the longer their “reverend hoods,” the more ready they were to act 
as such “ministers of Satan,” as they are called in Gilman de Alfarache. Don 
Quixote, of course, was thinking of the grave matrons who figure so largely in 
the books of chivalries, as mediators between the Princesses and the objects of 
their incontinent loves, 

^ Todo incitatwo melindre, Melindre is literally a kind of fritters made of honey 
and flour. 
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flesh, and all my teeth and molars in my mouth, except a 
few of which catarrhs have robbed me, so common in this 
land of Aragon.^ But let your worship wait a little ; I will 
go out to light my candle and come back in a moment to tell 
of my griefs to him who is the reliever of all in the world. 

And without awaiting a reply she went out of the 
chamber, where Don Quixote remained expecting her, 
composed and thoughtful. But presently there occurred to 
him a thousand reflections about that new adventure, and 
it seemed to him that it was ill done and worse conceived 
to place himself in peril of breaking his pledged faith with 
his mistress, he saying* to himself:—Who knows but that 
the Devil, who is subtle and adroit, would deceive me now 
with a duenna as he has not been able to do with Empresses, 
Queens, Duchesses, or Countesses ? For I have heard 
many wise persons say, oft-times, that if he can, he would 
rather give you a flat-nosed one than an aquiline.^ And 
who knows but that this solitude, this opportunity, and^his 
silence will awake my sleeping desires, and cause me, at the 
end of all these years, to fall where I have never stumbled ? 
In such cases it is better to fly than to await the battle. 
Yet I cannot be in my right mind if I think and utter 
these silly things, for it is not possible for a duenna, white- 
hooded, ample, and spectacled, to stir or raise a lewd thought 
in the most profligate bosom on earth. Is there by chance 
in the world a duenna with wholesome flesh ? Is there by 
chance on the globe a^duenna who is other than impertinent, 
affected, and prudish ? Avaunt, then, ye duenna crew, 
useless for any human pleasure ! How well done it was of 

^ This was a common excuse, according to ^uevedo, among old women, for 
their loss of teeth. Compare Martial’s epigram on ilia’s four teeth. lib. 
i 20. 

^ In allusion to the proverbial saying —Si la podemos dar roma^ no la damos 
aguil^, A roma, or flat-nosed woman, that is, an ugly one, was popularly 
supposed to be more dangerous to a man’s virtue than an aguilena ,—one high- 
featured and handsome. 
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that lady who is reported to have had two carved figures of 
duennas at the head of her chamber, with their spectacles 
and sewing-cushions, as though they were working, which 
figures were as good for preserving the dignity of her hall as 
if they had been real duennas! 

Saying this he leapt out of bed with the intention of 
shutting the door and not letting the lady Dona Rodriguez 
enter; but as he went to close it the lady Rodriguez was 
already come back with a lighted candle of white wax. 
She, when she saw Don Quixote closer, wrapped in his 
quilt, with his bandages, bonnet, or nightcap, was affrighted 
anew, and retreating a few paces exclaimed : 

—Sir Knight, am I safe ?—For I take it as no honest 
sign that your worship has risen out of your bed. 

—^That same is indeed what I would ask you, lady, 
answered Don Quixote; and so I do ask, whether I shall be 
safe from being assailed and forced ? 

^Whom and from whom. Sir Knight, do you ask that 
safety ? retorted the duenna. 

—^You, and from you, I ask it, replied Don Quixote, 
for neither am I made of marble nor you of brass, nor is it 
ten of the day but the middle of the night, and even a little 
more as I guess, and in an apartment more close and secret 
than that cave must have been wherein the traitorous and 
daring ^neas had his will of the lovely and gentle Dido, 
But give me your hand, lady, for I desire no other security 
than that of my continence and m#^desty and that which 
that reverenH hood offers. 

Sa)nng this, he kissed his right hand,^ and seized hers in 
his, which she gave him with the same ceremonies. 


^ Most of the translators make it “ he kissed her right hand j but it clearly 
is not so. The text says, heio su derecha mano ,—that is, kissed his own right 
hand—in token of his good faith, and by way of sealing his pledged word. In 
the state in which the Knight is described, as .being fearful of his virtue under 
such temptation, he was hardly likely to kiss the lady’s hand. 
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Here Cid Hamet puts in a parenthesis and says that by 
Mahomed he would have given the better of the two 
mantles ^ he had to have seen the pair thus linked go from 
the door to the bed. 

Finally, Don Quixote got into his bed, and Dona 
Rodriguez remained seated in a chair a little removed from 
the bedside, without taking olF her spectacles or setting 
down the candle. Don Quixote muffled and covered him¬ 
self all up, leaving no more than his face revealed, and, the 
two being settled, the first who broke silence was Don 
Quixote, who said : 

—Now may you, my lady Dona Rodriguez, unburden 
and unbosom yourself of all that you have within your 
sorrowful heart and afflicted bowels, for it shall be listened 
to by me with chaste ears and relieved by compassionate 
deeds. 

—So I can believe, answered the duenna, for of ^our 
gentle and agreeable presence none but so Christian an 
answer could be expected. This, then, is the case, Sir Don 
Quixote, that though you see me seated in this chair and in 
the middle of Aragon and in the habit of a decayed and 
forlorn duenna, I am a native of the highlands of Oviedo,^ 
and of a family which crosses with that of many of the best 
in that province. But my ill fate and the improvidence of 
my parents, which led to their untimely impoverishment, 
brought me, I know not how or why, to the court of Madrid 
where, for the sake of peace, and to save me from further 
misfortunes, my parents placed me in service as a waiting- 

^ Almalafas ^—a Moorish cloak, enveloping the whole body, similar to the 
modem burnom. See note to Part I. ch. xxxvii. 

2 Asturias de Oviedo ^—meaning the hilly district near Oviedo, in the Asturias, 
Asturias, which is a plural word, comes, according to Ford, from the Iberian ast, 
meaning elevation; ast thor being “gate of lofty rocks.” The Asturias of Oviedo 
would, therefore, be the Highlands of Oviedo. Oviedo is the capital of the 
province formerly called Asturias, now divided into the provinces of Oviedo and 
Santander. 
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maid to a lady of quality; and I would have your worship 
know that at back-stitch and plain work no one ever 
surpassed me in all my life. My parents left me in service 
and returned to their country, and a few years afterwards 
they went it must have been to heaven, for they were very 
good people and Catholic Christians. I was left an orphan, 
and stinted to the miserable wages and scanty favours which 
are wont to be paid to such servants in a palace. About 
this time, without my giving him any cause for it, a page of 
the house fell in love with me—a man already in years, 
bearded and personable, and above all a gentleman like the 
King, for he was of the mountains.^' We did not manage 
our loves so closely but that they came to the n 6 tice of my 
la^y, who, to save us from talking tongues, married us with 
the licence and approbation of the holy mother Church, 
Roman Catholic, of which marriage was born a daughter to 
put an end to my good fortune, if I had any,—^not because 
I dfed "Til childbed, for I took it right and in season,—but 
because, a little after, my husband died of a certain shock 
which he received, and had I the time now to tell of it, I 
know that your worship would wonder. 

And here she began to weep piteously, and said : 

—Pardon me. Sir Don Quixote, for I cannot help it, 
and every time I call to mind my unhappy one my eyes are 
brimful of tears. Heaven help me ! How proudly would 
he carry my lady behind him on the crupper of a stout 
mule, black as the very jet! For iii those days they did 
not use coaches or chairs, as they say are now in fashion, 
and ladies rode behind their squires. This, at least, I 
cannot refrain from telling you, that you may note the good 
breeding and punctiliousness of my good husband. At the 

^ Every native of the mountains of the Asturias—in special token of that 
being the home of Pelayo and the cradle of the Spanish monarchy and state,— 
deemed himself an hidalgo^ and therefore as good as the King; whence came 
the proverbial saying —en siendo montaneses todos somos hidalgos, 
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entrance of the street of Santiago in Madrid,^ which is 
somewhat narrow, a Judge of the Court happened to be 
coming out with two of his officers before him, and as soon 
as my good squire saw him he turned his mule’s rein, as if he 
designed to wait upon him. My lady, who rode on the 
crupper, said to him in a low voice :—What are you doing, 
you paltry fellow, see ye not that I am here ?—^The Judge, 
out of politeness, pulled up his horse, and said :—Take your 
road, Sir, for ’tis I who should wait upon the Lady Casilda ; 
for such was my mistress’ name. Still my husband strove, 
with cap in hand, desiring to wait upon the Judge. Seeing 
this my la(^, filled with rage and spite, drew out a stout 
pin,—or, I believe, a bodkin,—and ran it into his loins, 
whereupon my husband gave a loud scream and twisted Ms 
body so that he came with his lady to the ground. Two of 
her lacqueys ran up to raise her, and the like did the Judge 
and his officers. The Guadalajara^ gate was in a hubbub 
(I mean the idle people who were there). My mistress 
went away on foot and my husband ran into a barber’s shop, 
crying that his bowels were pierced through and through. 
My husband’s courteousness was so much bruited about that 
the boys would run after him in the streets; and for this 
and because he was somewhat short of sight, my lady dis¬ 
missed him ; the pain of which, I believe, without any doubt 
brought on the calamity of his death. I was left a widow 
and helpless, and with a daughter on my shoulders, who 

^ The Calle de SaTitiago still exists and retains its name, though now consider¬ 
ably widened, 

2 La Fuerta de Guadalajara was one of the most famous in old Madrid, the 
centre of gossip and of turbulence, the resort of the idlers, the beggars, the 
hangers-on of the Court, as| the Fuerta del Sol is now. It was situated in the 
Calle Mayor^ opposite the openings of Calle de los Milaneses and the Calle de 
Santiago, according to Pellicer. It was destroyed in 1582 by a fire, caused by 
the illuminations in honour of the conquest of Portugal. In his interlude of 
JSl Jusz de los Dzvorcios, Cervantes introduces one of his characters, saying:— 
“The mornings are spent in hearing Mass, in standing about the Guadalajara 
gate evil speaking, learning news, uttering and hearing lies.” 
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went on growing in beauty like the sea-foam. At last, as I 
had the name of being a great seamstress, my lady the 
Duchess, who was then newly married to the Duke, my 
master, offered to bring me with her to this kingdom of 
Aragon and my daughter also, where, in process of years, 
my daughter grew up, and with all the grace in the world. 
She sings like a lark, dances like a thought, foots it like one 
of your gay ones,^ reads and writes like a schoolmaster, and 
reckons like a miser. Of her cleanliness I say nothing, for 
running water is not cleaner; and she should be now, if I 
remember right, sixteen years five months and three days, 
one more or less. To come to an end, there became 
enamoured of this my lass the son of a very rich farmer, 
vfho lives in a village of my master the Duke, not very far 
from here. In short, I know not how, they came together, 
and under promise of marrying her, he fooled my daughter. 


coma el pensamimto, baila como una perdlda. There is a distinction here 
made between danzar and bdilar^ which most of the translators have overlooked. 
The dan'za was the grave, stately, decorous performance, which took place in 
good society, of which Pellicer has noted many varieties, such as el turdion, la 
pavana, Madama Orliens, el phdelgibao^ la gallarda ,* which must have resembled, 
more or less, the gavotte^ the minuet, and the centre-dame of our forefathers. 
The hSh was more fast and furious, the dance of the people,—^now surviving 
in taverns and saloons,—^generally performed by professionals of the class called 
la gente perdida. Of this sort were the %arabanda, chacona, jabona, juanredondo, 
pipironda, guiriguirigay^ and others with names more or less suggestive. The 
lowest and worst are those exhibited for the benefit of English tourists by the 
gjtanas of Seville and Granada. The best are strikingly graceful, poetical, and 
characteristic. The performers, as in the East, are nearly always accompanied 
by the voice, and often by castanets, the spectators assisting. These dances are 
very ancient, doubtless as old and as universal as the passion itself to which 
they administer. See Ford, in his Handbook^ vol. i. p. iSy, etc., for an admirably 
true and graphic description of Spanish dances. They are of kin to the Indian 
nautch and the Egyptian gheewazee, and are, doubtless, a survival of the 
“Gaditanian measures,” fondly referred to in more than one of Martial’s 
epigrams. We can now understand what Dona Rodriguez means when she says 
that her daughter dances “ como una perdidal^ Shelton renders it absurdly, “ like 
a castaway ” ; yet he is the only one who seems to have had a notion of what 
“ una perdlda ” meant. 
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and refuses to keep his word; and though the Duke my 
master knows it, because I have complained to him not once 
but many times, and prayed him to bid the said farmer 
marry my daughter, he turns a deaf ear and will scarcely 
listen to me. And the reason is because the father of this 
joker is rich and lends him money and goes surety for his 
pranks at every moment, so he will not displease him nor 
trouble him in any way. Therefore, dear Sir, I want your 
worship to take upon you the charge of redressing this 
wrong, either by entreaties or by arms; for, as all the world 
says, you were born into the world to redress wrongs, to 
right the injured, and to succour the unfortunate. And 
put before you my daughter’s orphan state, her genteelness, 
her youth, with all the good points I have told you sh8 
possesses ^ and by heaven and on my conscience, of all the 
damsels my lady keeps there is not one who reaches to the 
sole of her shoe 5 and she they call Altisidora, whom they 
take to be the gayest and freest, put in comparison witEi my 
daughter, comes not within two leagues of her 5 for I wish 
you to know, dear Sir, that all is not gold that glitters, for 
this same Altisidora has more boldness than beauty and more 
freedom than modesty. Moreover, she is not very whole¬ 
some, for she has a certain tainted breath which does not 
allow one to be near her for a moment 5 and even my lady 

the Duchess-1 must be silent, for they say that walls 

have ears. 

—On my life, wh*t of my lady the Duchess, Dona 
Rodriguez ? asked Don Quixote. 

—Thus conjured, replied the duenna, I cannot refuse to 
answer what is asked me in all truth. Do you mark. Sir 
Don Quixote, my lady the Duchess’ beauty, that bloom of 
complexion, like nothing else than a smoo^ and burnished 
sword-blade 5 those two cheeks of milk and carmine, which 
have the sun in one and the moon in the other, and that 
sprightliness with which she goes treading and even spurn- 
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ing the earth, that one would think she went dispensing 
health where she walked ? But let your worship know 
that she may thank God for it in the first place, and next, 
two issues she has in her two legs, whence she discharges all 
the ill humours of which the doctors say she is fulL^ 

—Holy Mary ! cried Don Quixote, and is it possible that 
my lady the Duchess has two such conduit-pipes ? I could 
not believe it had barefooted friars told me.^ But since Dona 
Rodriguez says so it must be so 5 though issues such as these 
and in such places should distil not humours but liquid amber. 
Verily, now I do believe that this opening of issues must be 
a matter important for the health. 

Hardly had Don Quixote uttered these words when the 
Soors of the chamber flew open with a great bang, and with 
the suddenness of the start down fell Dona Rodriguez with 
the candle in her hand, and the chamber remained dark as a 
w^lf^mouth, as the saying is. Then the poor duenna felt 
herself gripped so fast by the throat with two hands that she 
was unable to squeal, while some one else, without speaking 
a word, lifted her skirts very nimbly and with a slipper, as it 
seemed, began to give her so many slaps as were a pity; 
which though Don Quixote felt, he did not budge from his 
bed, not knowing what that might be, but lay still and silent, 
even fearful that the whipping turn and tunding ^ should come 
to him. Nor were his fears unfounded, for quitting the 
belaboured duenna, who dared not cry out, the silent execu- 

^ Issues were much iu fashiou at that time with people of both sexes, for the 
curing of certain infirmities and for preserving the complexion. Some ladies 
resorted to them, according to Matias de Lera, physician to Philip IV., merely 
because they were the fashion ;—Prdctica de Fuentes y sus Utilldades, Madrid, 
1657. When Don Rodrigo Calderon, the king’s favourite, was executed, in 
1622, the headsman took off from his neck a silver plate which hid an issue. 

2 See Part II. ch. xxix, 

® Tanday tunda azotesca. Here is a jingle on two words of different significa¬ 
tion, such as adds to the farce of the description, as much as it increases the 
difficulty of translation. Tanda is “turn,” rotation j tunda is “a beating,” “a 
tundmg.’* 
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tioners fell upon Don Quixote, and stripping him of the 
sheet and the quilt, they pinched him so soundly and severely 
that he was driven to defend himself with his fists, and all in 
wonderful silence. The battle lasted nearly half an hour ; 
then the phantoms fled away. Dona Rodriguez gathered up 
her skirts, and bemoaning her disaster went out of the door 
without saying a word to Don Quixote, He, pinched and 
disconsolate, perplexed and pensive, remained alone 3 where 
we shall leave him longing to know who was the malign 
enchanter who had done him this turn. But that will be 
told in its time, for Sancho Panza calls us, and the order of 
this history demands that we should go to him 


VOL. IV 





CHAPTER XLIX 


Of what happened to Sancho Pan%a on going the round of 
his Isle 

• 

We left the great Governor vexed and angry with the 
pprtrait-painting peasant knave, who, tutored by the Steward, 
as the Steward was by the Duke, played the fool with Sancho, 
But he, despite of his ignorance, rudeness, and lumpishness, 
held his own with them, saying to those about him and to 
thei^Bctor Pedro Recio, who, after the matter of the Duke’s 
secret letter had been disposed of, had come back into the hall: 

—^Verily, now I understand that judges and Governors 
ought to be, and must be, made of brass, that they may have 
no feeling of the importunities of people in business, who at 
all hours and seasons would be heard and despatched, looking 
only to their own affair come what may^ and if the fair 
judge does not hear and despatch, either because he is not able 
or because that is not the regular time to give them hearing, 
straightway they revile and backbite *him and even pull his 
family to pJieces, Foolish man of business, silly man of 
business, do not be in a hurry 5 wait for a season and fit 
time for your dealings. Come not at the dinner hour nor at 
bed-time, for judges are of flesh and bone and have to give 
nature that which she naturally demands of them 5 unless it 
is I, who give mine nothing to eat, thanks to Sir Doctor 
Pedro Recio Tirteafuera yonder, who wants me to die of 
hunger, and declares that this death is life, which so may 
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Gk)d give to him and all those of his breed,—I say, to that 
of bad doctors, for that of the good ones deserves palms and 
laurels. 

All who knew Sancho Panza wondered to hear him speak 
so elegantly, nor knew to what to attribute it, unless that 
offices and grave duties quicken some intellects whilst they 
deaden others. Finally, the Doctor Pedro Recio Tirteafuera 
promised to give him something to sup on that night, even 
though he should transgress the aphorisms of Hippocrates. 
With this the Governor was satisfied ; and he looked forward 
with great impatience to the coming of night and the supper 
hour 3 and though time, to his seeming, stood still, at length 
it came, so long wished for, when they gave him for supper a 
salad of beef and onions ^ and some boiled calves’ feet, some-^ 
what stale by keeping. He fell to upon all with greater zest 
than if they had given him Milan francolins, Roman pheasants, 
Sorrento veal. Moron partridges, or Lavajos geese ; ^ and 
turning to the Doctor while supping, he said to him : 

—Look ye. Sir Doctor, from henceforth trouble not 
yourself to give me choice things and far-fetched dainties to 
eat, for that will take my stomach < ffi its hinges, which is 
accustomed to kid, to beef, to bacon, hung meat,® turnips, 
and onions, and if by chance they give it any other palace 
kickshaws it receives them with squeamishness and some¬ 
times with loathing. What the master-sewer should do is 
to get me those they call olla-podridas; and the rottener they 
are the better they smeH, and in them he can cram and stuff 

^ Salpicon 3 which was one of the dishes in. Don Quixote’s own dietary “ on 
most nights.” See Part I, ch. i. 

® These, we may presume, were some of the chief gastronomic delicacies of 
the period. The francolin is a bird allied to the partridge, common in Southern 
Europe, and much esteemed for the table. The pheasant was then a rare bird in 
Spain, supposed to be only accessible to Kings and great Princes. Moron is a 
wild, rugged district, on the road from Seville to Ronda. Of Lavajos and its 
geese I can learn nothing. 

® Cecina —meat slightly salted and dried in the sun j then a common food of 
the country people. 
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whatever he will, so long as it is for eating, and I will thank 
him for it and repay him some day. And let no one fool me 3 
for either we are or we are not 3 let us all live and eat in 
good peace and fellowship 3 for when God makes the dawning 
it is dawn for alL^ I shall govern this Isle without giving 
up a right or taking bribe 3 ^ and let everybody keep his eye 
open and mind his own bolt 3 ^ for I would have them know 
that the devil is loose in Cantillana,^ and if they give me 
cause they shall see marvels which will astonish them,—nay, 
but make yourself honey and the flies will eat you.^ 

—Of a surety. Sir Governor, said the Seneschal, but there 
is much reason in what your worship says, and I offer, in the 
name of all the Insulars of this Isle, to serve ^our worship 
^ith all exactness, love, and good-will, for the sweet mode 
of governing which, in these beginnings, your worship has 
shown us, leaves us no room to do or think anything which 
m^ be to your worship’s disservice. 

believe it, answered Sancho, and they would be so 
many fools if they did or thought anything else 3 and again 
I say let them look to my feeding and that of my Dapple, 
which is the important thing in this business and most to 
the purpose. And when the hour comes let us go the rounds, 
for it is my intention to clear this Isle of every kind of 
impurity, and of your vagabond, lazy, and ill-conditioned 
gentry. For I want you to know, friends, that idle and 
vagrant folk in a State are the same as drones in a hive, who 
eat up the honey the worker-bees make. I intend to fkvour 
the labourihg men, preserve to the gentlemen their privileges, 
reward the virtuous, and above all respect religion and honour 

^ Cuando Dios amanece ^ara todos amanece —a proverb. 

^ In allusion to the proverb ni hagas cohecho ni pterdas derecho^ once before used 
in Part II, ch. xxxii. 

* In allusion to the proverb, cada uno mire por el virote, used before in Part II, 
ch, xiv. 

^ A proverbial saying, of obscure origin. Cantillana is a village near Seville. 

^ Haceos miely comeros han moscas — a. proverb, used before in Part II. ch, 
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the clergy. What think ye of this, friends ? Say I aught, 
or do I talk idly ? ^ 

—Your worship says so much. Sir Governor, replied the 
Steward, that I am amazed to find a man like you, without 
learning (for I understand you have none), say such and so 
many things full of judgment and of good counsel, so much 
beyond all that was expected of your wits by those who sent 
us and by us who are come here. Every day we see new 
things in the world; jests are turned into earnest, and 
mockers find themselves mocked. 

The night had now come and the Governor, with Doctor 
Recio’s leave, having eaten his supper, prepared to set out on 
his rounds, accompanied by the Steward, the Secretary, and 
the Seneschal, with the chronicler, whose charge it was tCT 
keep a record of his deeds, and officers and scribes so many 
as would have formed a moderate-sized battalion. In their 
midst walked Sancho with rod in hand, a goodly sight to see. 
Having traversed a few of the streets of the place they heard a 
clashing of knives j and hastening to the spot they found that 
the men fighting were two only, who, seeing the approach of 
the authorities, desisted, one of them exclaiming ;—Here, in 
God’s name and the King’s ! What, are they allowed in 
this town to rob a man in public and to come out to assault 
one in the middle of the streets ? 

—Calm yourself, my good man, said Sancho, and tell me 
what is the cause of this dispute, for I am the Governor. 

Said the other, his adversary;—Sir Governo^ I will tell 
you with all brevity. Your worship must know that this 
gentleman here has just won here- in this gaming-house, 
which is opposite, more than a thousand reals^ and God 
knows how; and I, being present, adjudged more than one 
doubtful cast in his favour, contrary to what my conscience 
dictated. He got up with his winnings, and when I expected 


^ 0 ^wibrome la cabesea —literally, “ or do I break my bead ? 
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that he would give me some crown at least for a fee,^—as is 
the use and custom to give to men of quality like me, who 
stand by to see fair or foul, to back up wrong practices, and 
to prevent quarrels,—^he pocketed his money and went out 
of the house. I, in dudgeon, went after him, and with fair 
and civil words asked him to give me some eight reah^ for he 
knows I am an honourable man, and have neither place nor 
profession, for my parents taught me none nor left me any. 
And the rascal, who is a greater thief than Cacus and a 
greater cheat than Andradilla,^ would not give me more than 
four reals ; so that you may see, Sir Governor, what little 
shame he has, and what a conscience ; though, i’ faith, if your 
worship had not come up, I would have made him vomit up 
his winnings and taught him how much there was in the 
scales.^ 

—What do you say to this ? asked Sancho. 

The other replied that what his adversary had said was 
true, and that he did not care to give him more than four 
reals^ for he often gave him something 5 and those who 
expect benevolences should be civil and take what is given 
them with a pleasant face and not keep a reckoning with 
winners, unless they know them for certain to be sharpers 
and their gains to be foully won. And that for a token that 

^ Barato ,• the term then used, both for the commission which each player had 
to give to the keeper of the gambling-tables for leave to play, and for the allow¬ 
ance made by the winners to certain experts among the bystanders, who helped 
them to win, by the means suggested in the text.^ Pellicer has a long note on 
the various classes of hangers-on in the gaming-houses, the office of some of 
whom was to entice foreigners and ignorant people to play,—called, in allusion to 
their various functions, encerradares^ perros nfentores^ and abra%adoreu There was 
another class called mirones or barateros, divided into pedagogos or gansos, whose 
business it was to instruct the novices to play; and doncayres, who during the 
play placed themselves near the table and by signs and tricks of various kinds 
helped the more experienced to good luck, and looked for a percentage on the 
winnings. 

2 Andradilla was some noted escroc of old, of whom nothing more is knovm. 

3 Can cuantas entraba la romana —literally, “ with how many (pounds) the steel¬ 
yard was weighted.’* 
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he was an honest man and no thief, as was said, there was 
none better than his not wishing to give anything, for it is 
the sharpers who are ever the tributaries of the lookers-on, 
by whom they are known. 

—That is so, said the Steward ; let your worship consider. 
Sir Governor, what is to be done with these men ? 

—That which is to be done, answered Sancho, is this : 
You, winner, fair or foul or indifferent, give to him who 
would be your knifer instantly a hundred reals^ and disburse 
thirty more for the poor in the prisons ; and you, who have 
neither place nor profession and go about doing nothing in 
this Isle, take those hunclred reals immediately,and to-morrow, 
some time bf the day, get you out from this Isle, banished 
for ten years ; on pain, if you break the term, of completing 
it in another life, for I will pay you on a gallows, or at least 
the hangman will do so by my command j and let none reply 
or he shall feel my hand. 

The one disbursed, the other pocketed 5 theTatter 
quitted the Isle, the former went away home, and the 
Governor went on to say:—I am good for little or I will 
put down the gaming-houses,^ for I have an idea they are 
very hurtful. 

—^This one at least, observed one of the notaries, your 
worship will not be able to put down, for a great personage 
keeps it, and what he loses in the year is more, beyond all 
comparison, than what he gains by the cards. Upon the 
gambling dens of lower degree your worship may well use 
your power, for these are what do the greatest harm and 
harbour the worst abuses; for in the houses belonging to 
lords and gentlemen of quality the notorious sharpers dare 

1 Sancho was in advance of the ideas of the day. The evil of public 
gambling-houses, some of them owned and kept by noblemen of rank, had 
reached to such a pitch at this time as to call forth frequent petitions even from 
the languid Cortes, and pragmaticas from the insouciant Kings, some of whom, as 
Philip IV., were themselves passionately addicted to gambling, and were be¬ 
lieved, directly or indirectly, to share in the profits of these unholy institutions. 
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not practise their tricks. And seeing that the vice of 
gaming has come to be in common use, it is better they 
should play in houses of quality than in some low mechanic’s 
house, where they catch the wretch after midnight hours 
and skin him alive,^ 

—I am aware, notary, said Sancho, that there is much to 
be said on that point.—Here there came up a watchman, 
who had hold of a youth, and said:—Sir Governor, this 
yoxmg man was coming this way, and when he spied the 
watch he turned about and began to run like a stag, a token 
that he must be some evil-doer. I started after him, and 
had it not been that he stumbled auid fell I should never 
have caught him. 

^ —Why did you run away, man ? asked Sancho. 

To which the youth replied:—Sir, to get away from 
answering the many questions these watchmen ask. 

—What trade are you of ? 
weaver. 

—And what do you weave ? 

—Iron heads for lances, by your honour’s good leave. 

—Is it a wag you are ? Would you play your jokes on 
me ? ’Tis well! And where were you going just now ? 

—Sir, to take the air. 

—And where do they take the air in this Isle ? 

—Where it blows. 

—Good: you answer much to the point j you are a 
knowing youth. But pray reckon that I am the air, and 
blow astern 'of you and drive you to gaol. Ho ! seize him, 
and take him away, for I will make him sleep there this 
night without air. 

^ This, doubtless, is said in irony. Among the various kinds of sharpers 
enumerated in a book of the time, levelled against the vice of gambling, Fid 
Desengano contra la Ociosidad y los Juego^ by one Fajardo, are the class called 
modorros (“the drowsy ones”), whose practice it was to take their sleep during 
the first part of the night, waking up at midnight to prey upon the weary and 
sleepy gamblers. 
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—By the Lord, said the youth, your honour can as 
much make me sleep in make me King! ^ 

—But why, then, shall I not make thee sleep m gaol. 
said Sancho. Have I not power to arrest thee and dis- 
charge thee whenever and as often as I please ? 

—Whatever power your honour may have, retorted the 
youth, shall not suffice to make me sleep in prison. 

—How not? said Sancho. Carry him off at oiice, 
where he shah see his mistake with his own eyes, and lest 
the gaoler should use his interested liberality in thy behalf, 
I will have him go bail in two thousand ducats that he does 

not let thee stir or step* from the prison. 

—This Is ridiculous, answered the youth j the point is, 
that not all men living shall make me sleep in the gaol. . 

—Tell me, devil, said Sancho, hast thou any angel to 
deliver thee, to free thee from the fetters in which I intend 
to order, thee to be clapt ? 

—Now, Sir Governor, answered the youth \^h a 
pleasant air, let us reason together and come to the point. 
Suppose your honour orders me to be taken to the gaol, and 
that there they clasp me in fetters and chains and place 
me in a cell, laying the gaoler under heavy penalties not to 
let me out, and that he performs aU that is ordered him j 
nevertheless, if I do not please to sleep and remain awake all 
the night without closing an eyelid, wiU your honour be 
able, with all your power, to make me so please if I do not 
choose to ? • 

—No, certainly, quoth the Secretary; the nfen has made 
out his meaning. 

^o that, said Sancho, you would refrain from sleeping 
for nothing else than because^ it is your will, and not 
because you would go against mine ? 

—No, Sir, replied the youth; nor did I think of it. 

—Away! go, then, in God’s name! cried Sancho ; go 
and sleep at home and God send thee good slumber, for I 
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would not deprive you of it; but let me advise you that 
for the future you jest not with justice, for you will 
light on some one who will give you the jest back on your 
noddle. 

The youth went oiF, and the Governor continued his 
rounds j and a little while after there came up two watch¬ 
men, who had hold of a man, and said :—Sir, this, who 
looks like a man, is not one but a woman, and no ugly 
one, who goes clad in man’s attire. 

They raised two or three lanterns to her face, by whose 
light was revealed the countenance of a woman, who seemed 
to be of some sixteen years of age, or a little more, her hair 
gathered into a net of gold and green silk, beautiful as a 
thousand pearls. They viewed her from head to foot and 
saw that she had on stockings of flesh-coloured silk, with 
garters of white taffeta edged with gold and seed-pearl ; her 
breeches were of green cloth of gold, and her jerkin, or 
coatj^f the same hung loose, beneath which she wore a 
doublet of finest stuff, gold and white 3 her shoes were 
white, and like a man’s. She wore no sword in her girdle 
but only a very rich dagger, and on her fingers many very 
fine rings. In short, the lass made a fair show before them 
all, and none of them knew her, the natives of the place 
saying they could not think who she was 3 and those who 
were privy to the tricks which were being played on Sancho 
were they who wondered the most, for that incident and 
meeting had not been contrived by them, and so they 
waited anxiously to see how the affair would end. Sancho 
was struck by the girl’s loveliness, and asked her who she 
was, where she was going, and what had caused her to put 
on that garb. She, with her eyes fixed on the ground, 
replied with a modest bashfulness : 

—Sir, I cannot tell thus publicly that which it so much 
concerns me to keep secret. One thing I want you to 
understand, that I am no thief nor wicked person but an 
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unhappy maiden whom the power of jealousy has compelled 
to break through the respect due to modesty. 

Hearing this the Steward said to Sancho :—Sir Governor, 
make the people retire so that this lady may say what she 
wishes with less embarrassment. 

The Governor so commanded, and they all went aside, 
except the Steward, the Seneschal, and the Secretary. 
Seeing themselves alone, the damsel proceeded, saying;— 
I, gentlemen, am the daughter of Pedro Perez Mazorca, 
who farms the wool in this village and comes often to my 
iather’s house. 

—^That won’t pass, mistress, said the Steward, for I 
know Pecfro Perez very well, and know that he has no 
child, male or female ; and more by token you say he ^s 
your father, and then add he comes very often to your 
father’s house. 

—I had noted that, said Sancho. 

—Indeed, gentlemen, I am confused and know no?what 
I am saying, answered the damsel ; but the truth is that I 
am the daughter of Diego de la Liana, whom all your 
worships must know. 

—^Nay, that passes, said the Steward, for I know Diego 
de la Liana, and know that he is a gentleman of quality and 
rich, and has a son and daughter, and since he has been left: 
a widower there has been no one in all this place who can 
say that he has seen his daughter’s face, for he keeps her so 
immured that he does not let the sun see her, and for all 
this fame reports that she is beautiful in the extreme. 

—It is true, answered the damsel, and that daughter am 
I; whether fame lies or not as to my beauty, you, gentle¬ 
men, will have already discovered, for you have seen me.— 
And here she began to weep piteously. 

The Secretary, on seeing this, went up to the Steward’s 
ear and whispered to him:—Without a doubt something 
serious must have happened to this poor maiden, since she is 
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wandering away from her home, in such a garb and such an 
hour, and one so respectable too ! 

—There is no doubt of that, answered the Steward, and 
her tears confirm that suspicion. 

Sancho comforted her with his best arguments and be¬ 
sought her to tell them, without fear, what had happened to 
her, for they would all try to help her in very earnest and in 
every possible way. 

—This is the case, gentlemen, said she, that my father 
has kept me shut up for ten years, that is, since the earth 
devoured my mother. Mass is said at home in a rich 
oratory, and in all this time I have seen but the sun by day 
and the moon and stars by night; I know not what streets 
ai*e like, nor market-places, nor churches ; nay, nor men, 
except my father and my brother, and Pedro Perez, the 
wool-farmer, who, as coming frequently to my house, I took 
the notion to say was my father so as not to declare my 
own.This confinement and the denying me leave to go 
from home even to church, for many days and months, made 
me very disconsolate. I longed to see the world, or at least 
the village in which I was born, it seeming to me that 
this desire was not contrary to the respect which maidens 
of quality owed to themselves. When I heard them talk 
of bull-fighting, of cane-throwing,^ and play-acting, I asked 
my brother, who is a year younger than I, to tell me what 
such things were, and many others which I had not seen. 
He explained them to me by the best means he could ; but 
it aU only tefided to excite in me the stronger desire to see 
them. In fine, to shorten the story of my ruin, let me say 
that I entreated and besought my brother,—oh ! that I had 

^ CotTian toros y jugahan canas. To see “the bulls run” is the Spanish 
phrase,—as the whole performance in the bull-ring is called corrida de toros. 
The game of cane-throwing, identical with the Moorish sport of the djereed, 
was played by men on horseback who threw reeds, in imitation of canes, at one 
another. It must have been a very similar sport to that described in the 
^neid^ v. 
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never besought or entreated him !—And again she began to 
weep. 

The Steward said to her:—Proceed, lady, and finish 
telling us what happened to you, for your words and tears 
keep us all in suspense. 

—^There remain but few words for me to say, answered 
the damsel, though indeed many tears to shed, for misplaced 
desires can entail no other atonement than these. 

The maiden’s beauty had sunk deep into the soul of the 
Seneschal, and he held up his lantern again to look at her 
face, and to him it seemed they were not tears she wept but 
seed-pearls or dew of the field ; nay, he even raised them a 
point higher, and made Orient pearls of them 5 and he was 
hoping that her misfortunes were not so great as her tears 
and sobs indicated. The Governor was in despair at the 
tardiness of the girl in relating her story, and he told her to 
make an end of their suspense, for it was late and there was 
much of the town to go over. She, betwixt brokexT sobs 
and half-formed sighs, went on to say: 

—^My misfortune is naught else nor my sorrow other 
than that I besought my brother to dress me in the habit of 
a man with one of his suits, and take me one night to see 
the whole town while our father was asleep. He, overcome 
by my entreaties, consented to my desire, and putting on 
me this attire, and dressing himself in one of mine which 
became him as though he were born to it,—^for he has no 
down on his chin and looks like nothing so much as a 
very pretty girl,—this night, it must be an hour ago more 
or less, we sallied fi-om home and guided by our youthful 
and foolhardy purpose,^ we have made a circuit all about the 

^ Guiados de nuestro moxo y desbaratado dUcurso, Miooio here, as is sufficiently 
obvious from the context, is used as an adjective, not as a substantive. Yet all 
the translators have made it as though mo%o meant “a lad.” Shelton, for once, 
shirks the difficulty by not translating the passage. Motteux makes it, guided 
by our foot-boy and our own unruly desires.” Jarvis has the same, substituting 
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town, and when we were about to return home we saw a 
great troop of people coming, and my brother said to me :— 
Sister, this must be the round; lighten your feet and put 
wings to them, and come on behind me, that they may not 
recognise us, for it will be the worse for us. And so 
saying, he turned back and began, I will not say to run but 
to fly. I, in less than six steps, fell down from fright, and 
then the officers of justice came up, who brought me before 
your worship, where as a wicked and whimsical one I see 
myself brought to shame before so many people. 

—So then, lady, said Sancho, np other mischief has 
befallen you, nor did jealousy, as you told us at the begin¬ 
ning of your story, take you from home ? 

♦ —Nothing has befallen me, nor did jealousy take me 
out, but only the wish to see the world, which extended no 
farther than the seeing of the streets of this town. 

The truth of what the damsel said was confirmed by two 
watclimen coming up with her brother, a prisoner, whom 
one of them had caught when he fled from his sister. He 
wore nothing but a rich petticoat and a mantle of blue 
damask with fine gold lacing, his head without any cover¬ 
ing, unadorned with anything save the hair alone, which, 
red and curly, looked like rings of gold. The Governor, 
the Steward, and the Seneschal took him on one side, and 
out of his sister’s hearing asked him how he came to be in 
that attire, and he with no less shame and bashfulness told 
the same stoj^ as his sister had told, at <Which the enamoured 
Seneschal was much delighted. But the Governor said to 
them: 

—Of a surety, gentlefolks, but this has been a very 


“fancies” for “desires.” Smollett follows Motteux literally. One English 
translator turns it, with greater embellishment, into “ guided by our serving-man 
and our own extravagant discourse.” There is no question, however, of any 
foot-boy or serving-man in the story, and the conclusion shows that there 
could have been none. 
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childish freak, and to tell of this folly and rashness not so 
many nor such long tears and sighings were wanted, for 
with saying we are such-and-such and we went out of our 
Other’s house to amuse ourselves in this fashion only from 
curiosity with no other design, the tale were ended, without 
all this weeping and wailing and the rest of it. 

—That is true, answered the damsel, but your worship 
should know that the confusion I was in was so great that I 
was not able to decide how to act. 

—Nothing has been spoilt, answered Sancho ; let us go 
and deposit you in your Other’s house ; perhaps he will not 
have missed you, and he*nceforth don’t show yourselves such 
children nof so anxious to see the world; for the honest 
maid and the broken leg are best at home; and the woman^ 
and the hen by gadding are lost ; and she who is eager to 
see also longs to be seen : ^ I say no more. 

The youth thanked the Governor for the favour he 
proposed to do them by taking them home, and so they set 
out towards it, which was not very &r thence. Arrived 
there, the lad threw a pebble at the casement and there 
came down on the instant a maid-servant who was waiting 
for them and opened the door, and they went in, leaving all 
in wonder not more at their beauty and genteel bearing 
than at their desire to see the world by night without 
leaving their village; but they set down everything to their 
tender years. 

The Seneschal remained transfixed through the heart; 
and he at once resolved to go next day and ask the girl of 
her father in marriage, being assured that she would not be 
refused him, a servant of the Duke. Even to Sancho there 
came an idea and wish to marry the young man to Sanchica, 
his daughter, and he resolved to put the matter in train in 

^ These are three proverbs, of which the first has beea used twice before. 
The two others are, la mugery la gallina por andar se flier den aim^ and la que et 
deseosa de *ver, tambien time deseo de ser vista, 
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good season, believing that to the daughter of a Governor 
no husband would be denied. With this the round was 
ended for that night, and within two days after the Govern¬ 
ment, by which all Sancho’s designs were cut short and 
annihilated, as shall be seen hereafter. 
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Wherein is declared who were the enchanters and executioners 
who whipped the duenna and pinched and scratched Don 
^ixote ; with what befell the page who carried the letter 
to Theresa Panza^ ^Sancho Panzd^s wife 

• 

CiD Hamet, that most punctilious investigator of the^ 
details of this veracious history, says that at the time when 
Dona Rodriguez went out of her room to go into Don 
Quixote’s chamber, another duenna, who lay with her, 
was aware of it; and as all duennas are fond of prying, 
peering, and sniffing, she went after her so softly that the 
good Rodriguez did not see her; and as soon as the duenna 
perceived the other one enter Don Quixote’s chamber, that 
she might not fall short of the general custom of all duennas, 
which is to be tale-bearers, she went instantly to inform the 
Duchess how that Dona Rodriguez was in Don Quixote’s 
bedroom. The Duchess told the Duke, and asked his 
permission for her and Altisidora to gd^ and see what that 
duenna wanted with JDon Quixote. The Duke gave it, 
and the two, very cautiously and silently, crep1?up step by 
step and posted themselves by the door of the room, so close 
that they could hear every word spoken within. And when 
the Duchess heard the Rodriguez expose the secret of her 
garden of fountains,^ she could not bear it, nor Altisidora 

^ W. Aranjuez de sus fuentes ; an euphemistic reference to the Duchess’ issues, 
spoken of in ch. xlviii. Aranjuez, an oasis in a desert, is a famous garden and 
Royal pleasance, thirty miles from Madrid, originally foxinded and laid out by 
Philip II. It is celebrated for the number and volume of its fountains,—some 
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either, and so, filled with rage and eager for vengeance, they 
bounced into the room and pinched Don Quixote and slapped 
the duenna, in the manner as has been related; for affronts 
directed at the beauty and self-esteem of women waken their 
ire^exceedingly and inflame their hearts to revenge. The 
Duchess told the Duke of what had passed, at which he was 
much entertained. 

In pursuance of her design to amuse herself and get 
pastime out of Don Quixote, the page who had taken the 
part of Dulcinea in the device of her disenchantment (which 
Sancho in his occupation of governing had clean forgotten) 
was despatched by the Duchess to Theresa Panza, his wife, 
with her husband’s letter, and one fi-om herself, and a great 
String of rich corals as a present.^ Now the history says 
that the page was very sharp and clever, and being eager to 
serve his lord and lady set off, with a very good will, to 
Sancho’s village. Before entering it he saw a number of 
women washing in a brook,^ of whom he enquired if they 
could tell him whether in that village there lived a woman 
named Theresa Panza, wife of a certain Sancho Panza, 
squire to a Knight called Don Quixote of La Mancha, at 
which question a girl who was washing stood up and said; 
—That Theresa Panza is my mother, and that Sancho my 
father, and that Knight our master. 

of which were introduced by Velasquez in his pictures,—all the more remarkable 
for the aridity of the surrounding district, and the scantiness of the river Man- 
zanares, which Jlows by, in the article of water. 

1 The despatch of the page, with Sancho’s letter and present, has been 
mentioned before in ch. xlvi. 

® The stream which flows by Sancho’s village is the Guadiana Alto, one of 
the feeders of the River Guadiana, which, rising in the lagoons of Ruidera, after 
passing Argamasilla takes a passage underground near the village of Penaroya, 
issuing again to the surface after a subterranean course of some twenty-two 
miles, in the lagoons called Los Ojos de Guadiana. See note to Part II. ch. 
xxiii. Such a picture as is here so vividly painted of women washing clothes in 
the river may any day be seen even now in Sancho’s village, when the river is 
running. 
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—Come then, damsel, said the page, and show me your 
mother, for I bear her a letter and a present from that father 
of yours. 

—That will I do with all my heart, dear Sir, answered 
the lass, who seemed to be of the age of fourteen years, a 
little more or less.—And leaving the clothes which she was 
washing to one of her companions, without covering her 
head or her feet,—for she was bare-legged,—^and with her 
hair hanging about her ears, she skipped off in front of the 
page’s horse, crying :—Come, your worship, for our house 
is at the entrance of the town,^ and my mother is there 
inside, worried enough at not having heard from my father 
these many days. 

—^Well, I bring her news so good, said the page, that 
she might well thank God for it. 

Jumping, running, and skipping, the girl came at last to 
the village, and before she got into the house cried aloud at 
the door;—Come out, mother Theresa, come out, come 
out,—for here comes a gentleman who brings letters and 
other things from my good father ! 

At these words Theresa Panza came forth, spinning a 
bunch of flax, in a grey petticoat, which was so short that 
it looked as though it had been cut for some shameful 
office,^ with a bodice also of grey, and a chemise. She was 
not very old, though she looked over forty, but strong and 
hale, robust and sun-dried. Seeing her daughter, and the 
page on horseback, she*cried :—^What is this, child ? What 
gentleman is this ? 

^ TBe house where Sancho Panza lived is still shown to the curious; and 
Sanchos, Theresas, and Sanchicas are in plenty hereabouts. 

2 Cortado por vergon^so lugar. Short skirts were a punishment imposed on 
loose women, and a mark of immodest life. The custom is very old, and of 
frequent reference in the ballads. Probably it was of Eastern origin. In the 
Old Testament we read of a King of the Ammonites who, to disgrace the 
envoys of David, shaved half of their beards and cut their garments short, ust^ue 
ad nates (2 Sam. x. 4). 
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—He is a servant of my Lady Theresa Panza, answered 
the page.—And so saying, he leapt from his horse, and went 
up with much humility and threw himself on his knees 
before the Lady Theresa, crying :—Bestow your hands on 
me, my Lady Dona Theresa, as the lawful and particular 
wife of my Lord Don Sancho Panza, own Governor of the 
Isle Barataria. 

—Ah, dear Sir, get up from there, don’t do that! exclaimed 
Theresa i for I am none of your palace ones, but a poor 
peasant woman, daughter of a day-labourer, and wife of an 
esquire errant, and not of any Governor. 

—^Your ladyship, said the page, is the most worthy wife 
of a most arch-worthy Governor, and in testimony that this 
"^is true accept this letter and this present.—And he drew out 
of his pocket a string of coral beads with gold points, and 
threw it over her neck, saying:—This letter is from the 
Lord Governor, and another which I bring and these corals 
are from my lady the Duchess, who sends me to your 
worship. 

Theresa stood wonderstruck, and her daughter no less, 
the girl saying:—May I die if our master Don Quixote is 
not in this, who must have given father the governorship or 
countship which he promised him so often ! 

—^That is the truth, replied the page, for it is on account 
of Don Quixote that the lord Sancho is now Governor of 
the Isle Barataria, as will be seen by this letter. 

—Let your worship read it to me, gentleman Sir, said 
Theresa, for though I can spin I cannot read a bit. 

—Nor I either, added Sanchica j but wait for me here 
and I will go and fetch one who will read it, either the 
Priest himself or the Bachelor Samson Carrasco, who will 
come right gladly to hear news of my father. 

—^There is no need to fetch any one, said the page, for 
though I cannot spin I can read, and I will read it.—^And 
so he read it all, which is not given here for it has been 
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quoted already; and then he took out another letter from 
the Duchess, which ran in this manner:— 

Friend Theresa—The excellent qualities of goodness and 
wit in your husband Sancho have moved and compelled me to 
beg of my husband the Duke to bestow on him an Isle^ one of 
many which the Duke has. I am informed that he governs it 
like a jerfalcon^ whereby I am much pleased^ and so of course 
is the Duke^ my lord; therefore I give thanks to Heaven for 
not having been deceived in choosing him for the said Governor^ 
ship^for I would have the Lady Theresa to know that it is 
with difficulty one finds a good Governor in the world^ and may 
God do for me as well as Sancho governs. I send you herewith^ 
my dear^ a string of corals with gold points. I would have been 
glad had it been one of Oriental pearls^ hut who gives thee a 
bone does not wish thee dead.^ The time will come when we 
shall know each other and converse with each other ; and God 
knows what shall be. I commend me to Sanchica your 
daughter; and tell her on my behalf to hold herself ready^for 
I mean to marry her highly when she least expects it. They 
tell me there are in your village some fine fat acorns? Send 
me a couple of do%en.^ and I will value them greatly as coming 
from your hand. And write me a long letter^ advising me of 
your health and well-being.^ and if you need anything^ it is but 

^ A touch which even Clemencin appreciates, observing that a jerfalcon is a 
bird of prey, and that the Dijphess in this and other passages of her letter is 
clearly joking. See note to ch. xxxii. ^ ^ 

® ^ten te da el hueso no te querria ver muerto —a proverb. 

® The Duchess’ taste for acorns is not so singular as might appear to English 
readers. The hellotas^ the fruit of the enema {V-ex\ are much larger and sweeter, 
with a thmner skin, than is the produce of the English common oak {quercus). 
They have been food for men in Spain since the days of the Iberians, and 
according to Pliny were served at Roman dinners in the second course. It is on 
hellotas, —not as popularly believed, on snakes,—that the hogs are fattened in 
Extremadura which make the famous Montanches hams. According to Navarrete 
the acorns about Argamasilla are still celebrated for their fatness and sweetness j 
but the oaks are now few and far between in La Mancha. 
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to open your mouth and it shall be filled; and may God keep 
you. From this place^ your friend who Icwes you well^ 

THE DUCHESS. 

—Ah ! cried Theresa, on hearing the letter read,—^what 
a good, what a simple, what a lowly lady ! Bury me with 
such ladies, say I, and not the madams one is used to in our 
town, who think because they are gentlefolk the wind must 
not touch them, and go to church as fantastical as though 
they were very Queens, that seem to think it a dishonour 
to look at a peasant woman 5 and ffee here where this good 
lady, though she is a Duchess, calls me friend^ and treats 
^me as if I were her equal, and equal may I see her to the 
highest steeple there is in La Mancha ; ^ and as to the acorns, 
dear Sir, I will send her ladyship a peck, which shall be so 
fat that they will come to see them for a show and a 
wonder; and now, Sanchica, see you make much of this 
gentleman ; look after his horse, and get some eggs out of 
the stable and cut plenty of bacon, and let us give him a 
dinner as to a prince,^ for the good news he has brought us, 
and his pretty face deserves no less. Meanwhile I will go 
out and tell my neighbours the news of our good fortune 
and the father Priest and Master Nicholas, who are and have 
been such good friends of your father’s. 

—Yes, that I will, mother, answered Sanchica; but 
look, you must give me half of that pecklace, for I do not 
take my lady the Duchess to be so foolish as to have sent 
you all. 

—It is all for thee, daughter, said Theresa ; but let me 

^ The steeples of La Mancha are taller, according to Clemencin, than the 
steeples in other provinces of Spain. 

^ Theresa’s notion of a princely dinner is precisely such as prevails at the 
present time throughout the towns and villages of La Mancha. Bacon and 
eggs fried together, as Sanchica here fries them, usually called merced de Dhs ^— 
“ grace of God,”—are the best, generally the only, food obtainable on a sudden 
demand. 
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wear it on my neck for a few days, for truly it seems to 
gladden my heart. 

—You will be glad also, quoth the page, when you see 
the packet I bring in this portmanteau, which is a suit of the 
finest cloth which the Governor wore but one day out hunt¬ 
ing, all of which he sends to the lady Sanchica. 

—May he live a thousand years for me ! cried Sanchica, 
and the bringer no less,—two thousand if need be. 

Hereupon Theresa ran out of the house with the letters 
and the string of corals about her neck, beating the letters as 
she went along as if they had been a tambourine, and meeting 
by chance with the Priest and Samson Carrasco, she began 
to dance and to say : 

—r faith, but there’s no poor relation now ! We’ve gor^ 
a little Government! Nay, but let your gayest gentle- 
dame have with me now, and I’ll give her a setting down as 
an upstart! 

—^What is this, Theresa Panza ? What mad freak is 
this ? What papers are these ? 

—^There is no other mad freak only that these are letters 
from Duchesses and Governors, and these which I wear on 
my neck are fine corals, the Ave Marias and Paternosters are 
of beaten gold,^ and I am a Governor’s lady ! 

—By Heaven ! we do not understand you, Theresa, nor 
know what you are saying. 

—^There you see it, answered Theresa.—And she gave 
them the letters. TSe Priest read them out so that Samson 
Carrasco could hear, and Samson and the Priest looked at 
one another with astonishment at what they had read. The 
Bachelor asked who had brought the letters. Theresa, for 
reply, bade them come home with her and see the messenger, 
who was a youth as fine as a gold brooch, who had brought 

^ From this it appears, Clemeacin observes, that the necklet of coral beads 
was a rosary, and therefore Sanchica’s greedy wish to halve it was doubly 
improper. 
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her another present worth twice as much. The Priest took 
the corals oiF her neck and looked at them, and looked again, 
and being convinced they were good, his wonder grew afresh 
and he said : 

—By the habit I wear, but I know not what to say or 
to think about these letters and these presents. On one 
hand I see and feel the fineness of these corals, and on the 
other I read that a Duchess sends to beg for two dozen of 
acorns. 

—^Trim me the balance between the two, said Carrasco; 
let us go now and see the beargr of this packet, and 
from him we may learn something of the mastery here 
presented. 

^ They did so, and Theresa went back with them. They 
found the page sifting some barley for his horse, and Sanchica 
cutting a rasher to pave it with eggs for the page’s dinner. 
His looks and fine appearance pleased them both greatly, and 
after they had saluted him courteously and he them, Samson 
asked him to give them news both of Don Quixote and of 
Sancho Panza, for though they had read the letters of Sancho 
and of the Duchess yet were they puzzled, nor could they 
make out what that could be about Sancho’s government, 
and especially about an Isle,—all those or most of them 
which are in the Mediterranean belonging to His Majesty. 
To this the page replied: 

—That Sancho Panza is a Governor there is no doubt; 
but what may or may not be the ISle which he governs, 
that is no concern of mine. Enough that it is a place of 
more than a thousand inhabitants ; and in regard to the 
acorns, let me say that my lady the Duchess is so simple 
and lowly that her sending to beg acorns of a country 
woman is nothing, for it has happened to her to beg the 
loan of a comb from her neighbour. For I would have 
your worships to know that the ladies of Aragon, though 
they are of as high degree, are not so punctilious and 
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haughty as the Castilian ladies ; they treat people with more 
affability. 

While they were in the midst of this conversation, 
Sanchica came out with her lap full of eggs and asked the 
page:—Tell me. Sir, does my father, mayhap, wear laced 
breeches ^ since he is Governor ? 

—I have not taken note of it, answered the page; but 
doubtless he should wear them. 

—Ah, dear life ! cried Sanchica, and what a sight it 
must be to see fether in tights ! Is it not strange that ever 
since I was born I had s, longing to see my father in trunk- 
hose ? . 

—Your grace shall see things like these if you live, 
answered the page. By the Lord he is in a fair way to be' 
travelling in a close bonnet,^ should his government last but 
two months. 

The Priest and the Bachelor easily perceived that the 
page spoke waggishly, but the fineness of the corals and 
the hunting suit which Sancho had sent (for Theresa had 
shown them the clothes) undid all; nor could they refrain 

1 Colzas atacadas^ vM\%2.r\y pedorreras^ were trunk-hose, stuffed with straw or 
wool and tied to the waistband by strings, which came into fashion in Spain at 
the beginning of Philip II.’s reign. They reached a ridiculous amplitude and 
shape, as may be seen in the pictures of the period, and were the subject of 
frequent satire on the stage. A passage is quoted by Ticknor from Lope de 
Rueda, the father of Spanish comedy, in ridicule of what was then a new fashion 
{circa 1560-70), Pellicer telis in a note an amusing sfory of a poor gentleman 
who excused himself for wearing them, against the statute, on th# plea that they 
served him for a chest and a cupboard, drawing forth from his breeches a hair¬ 
brush and comb, a shirt, a couple of table-cloths, two napkins, and a bed-sheet. 
One of the complaints against Don Carlos by his father was that the young 
prince used to carry pistols hidden in his trunk-hose. This kind of breeches was 
several times prohibited by statute, but the fashion survived for many years after 
the time of Cervantes. 

2 Con papahigo ,* a close cap, or hood, covering all the face and neck except 
the eyes, used by travellers to protect them against the air and cold,—says the 
Academy’s Dictionary. Covarrubias speaks of it as a kind of mask, for which 
purpose it was used by persons of distinction. 
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from laughter at Sanchica’s wish, and especially when 
Theresa said : 

—Sir Priest, make enquiry about here if there is anybody 
going to Madrid or Toledo, that he may bring me a round 
farthingale,^ all proper and complete, and let it be o’ the 
fashion, and of the best there are 5 for indeed and indeed, 
I have to do honour to the government of my husband as 
much as I can ; aye, and if they vex me I’ll go to that 
Court and set up a coach like the rest of them, for she 
who has a Governor for a husband can very well have and 
keep one. *« 

—And why not, mother ? quoth Sanchica : ;please God, 
it be rather to-day than to-morrow, though they should say 
"•who saw me going seated with my mother in the coach— 
Look at that good-for-^nothing^ daughter of the garlic-stuffed^ 
how she goes seated and stretched in a coach as if she were a 
she-Pope ! —But let them tramp through the clods, and let 
me go in my coach, with my feet oiF the ground. A bad 
year and a bad month, for all the backbiters there are in the 
world, and let folks laugh so I go warm ! ^ Say I not well, 
mother mine ? 

—^And how is it not well ? answered Theresa; and all 
those chances and even better did my good Sancho prophesy 
for me 3 and thou’lt see, daughter, how that he’ll not stop 
till I am made a Countess, for in luck the start is every¬ 
thing ; and as I have heard thy good father often say (and 
he is as much the father of saws as of thee), when they offer 
thee the calf, run with the rope 3 ® when they give thee a 

^ Verdugado redondo —a hooped farthingale, a fashion of women’s dress much 
assailed by the preachers of the time as tending to immodesty and cloaking its 
results. It was nick-named guar da-infante, which sufficiently indicates the 
suspicion as to the motives of its use. In 1639 there was passed a law per¬ 
mitting farthingales to be four yards round and no more. 

2 jdndemeyo caliente y rtase la gente —a proverb. 

3 Cuando te dieren la vaquUla, corre con la soguilla —^a proverb elsewhere used by 
Sancho. 
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government, hold it tight 5 when they give a countship, 
claw it; and when they whistle to thee with something 
good, gulp it down. Nay, never lie sleeping but answer to 
the good chances and things which come knocking at your 
house-door. 

—^And, what matters to me, added Sanchica, that they 
should say who see me puffed up and high-flown —the dog 
saw himself in linen breeches^ and the rest of it ? 

On hearing this the Priest said;—I cannot but think 
that all of this family of the Panzas are born each one with 
a bundle of proverbs in his body. None of them have I 
seen who not pour them out at all times and in every 
talk they had. 

—That is true, said the page, for the Lord Governor^ 
Sancho utters them at every turn, and, though many do not 
come pat, still they give pleasure, and my lady the Duchess 
and the Duke delight in them greatly. 

—But, do you still affirm it to be true, Sir, said the 
Bachelor, this about Sancho’s government, and that there is 
a Duchess in the world who sends him presents and writes 
to him ? For we, though we have handled the presents and 
read the letters, do not believe it 5 and reckon this to be one 
of Don Quixote’s affairs, our compatriot, who imagines 
everything to be done by enchantment; and therefore I am 
for saying that I should like to touch and feel you, to see 
whether you are an ambassador of the imagination or a man 
of flesh and bones. ^ 

—Gentlemen, answered the page, I can say no more of 
myself than that I am a real ambassador, and that Sir Sancho 
Panza is a Governor in fact, and that my master and mistress, 
the Duke and Duchess, can bestow and have bestowed such 
government, and that I have heard say that the said Sancho 

^ Vioseelj^erro en bragas de cerro y no conocio d su comparero, “the dog saw 
himself in linen breeches and did not know his companion ”—an old proverb, 
among those collected by the Marques de Santillana. 
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Panza bears himself most worthily therein. Whether in 
this there is enchantment or not, let your worships settle it 
among you, for that’s all I know, by the oath I swear, which 
is by the life of my parents, who are alive and whom I regard 
and love very much. 

—It may be so, quoth the Priest, but —duUtat Augustinus* 

—Let him doubt who may, replied the page ; the truth 
is what I have spoken, and what will always rise over the 
lie like oil over water, and, if not —operibus credite et non 
verbis. Let one of your worships come with me, and he 
shall see with his eyes that which he» does not believe with 
his ears. ^ 

—^That journey is for me, quoth Sanchica: take me. Sir, 
’^n the crupper of your nag and I will go right gladly to see 
my father. 

—The daughter of Governors, replied the page, must not 
travel alone through the highways, but attended by coaches 
or litters, with a great company of servants. 

—By Heaven, answered Sanchica, I can go as well upon 
an ass as upon a coach. You take me for one of your 
squeamish ones. 

—Peace, wench, said Theresa, for thou knowest not what 
thou sayest. This gentleman is right, for as the time so is 
the touch When Sancho, Sancha; when Governor, lady. 
I know not if I am right. 

—The Lady Theresa says more th^ she thinks, said the 
page I and now, let me have my dinner and despatch me at 
once, for I intend to return this evening. 

On which said the Priest:—Your worship shall come and 
do penance with me ; for the Lady Theresa has more good 
will than good cheer to entreat so worthy a guest. 

The page excused himself, but in the end had to comply, 
to his own bettering; and the Priest took him away with 
himself, very glad to have an opportunity of questioning 

1 Tal el tiempo ial el ttentu^ “ as the time so the behaviour ”—a proverb. 
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him at his leisure about Don Quixote and his doings. The 
Bachelor offered to write the letters in answer to Theresa’s, 
but she did not wish him to meddle in her affairs, for she 
took him for a bit of a wag ; so she gave a roll and a couple 
of eggs to a shaveling friar who knew how to write, and he 
wrote for her two letters, one to her husband and another to 
the Duchess, dictated out of her own head j which are not 
the worst quoted in this famous history, as will be seen by- 
and-by* 



CHAPTER LI 


Of the progress of Sancho Pan%ds Government^ with other 
matters such as they are 

m 

The day dawnedj succeeding the night of the Governor’s 
^ound, which the Seneschal had passed without sleep, his 
mind occupied by the face, the bearing, and the beauty of 
the disguised damsel, while the Steward spent what remained 
of it in writing to his master and mistress of what Sancho 
Panza did and said, as much amazed at his sayings as at his 
doings,—his words and his acts were so mingled with streaks 
of shrewdness and of simplicity. 

The Lord Governor rose at length, and by order of the 
Doctor Pedro Recio they made him break his fast upon a 
little conserve and four draughts of cold water, which Sancho 
would have exchanged for a piece of bread and a bunch of 
grapes. But finding it was a matter rather of compulsion 
than of choice, he submitted to it with sufficient grief of 
heart and pain of stomach ; Pedro Recio making him believe 
that light and delicate viands quickened the intellect, which 
was most essential to persons appointed to commands and 
grave offices, wherein was occasion not so much for strength 
of body as for that of mind. By this sophistry Sancho was 
made to suffer himger, and that so keen that in secret he 
cursed his Government, and even him who had given it. 
However, with his hunger and his conserve he sat in judg¬ 
ment that day \ and the first thing which came before him 
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was a question which a stranger submitted, the Steward 
and the rest of the attendants being present, which was 
this: 

—Sir, there is a deep river which divided a certain lord’s 
estate into two parts (and pray, your worship, attend, for the 
case is of importance and some difficulty); I say, then, that 
upon this river was a bridge, and at the end of it a gallows 
and a kind of court-house, in which there usually sat four 
judges, who administered the law imposed by the owner of 
the river, the bridge, and the domain, which ran thus:—If 
any one passes by this bridge from one side to the other, he 
must first swear whither and for what he is going ; and if he 
shall swear truly, they may let him pass, and if he shall tell a 
lie, let,him die for it,—hung on the gallows there put up, 
without any remission. With the knowledge of this law 
and the rigorous conditions imposed, many passed, and as it 
appeared that they swore truly, the judges let them pass 
freely. Now, it fell out that on putting the oath to a 
certain man, he swore and said that by the oath he had 
taken, he was going to die on that gallows which stood 
there, and nothing else. The judges deliberated upon the 
oath, and said :—If we let this man pass free, he lied in what 
he swore, and, according to the law, he should die 5 and if 
we hang him, he swore that he went to die on that gallows, 
and having sworn truly, by the same law he ought to go 
free. We ask your worship. Lord Governor, what shall the 
judges do with this Sian, for they are still in doubt and 
perplexity 5 and having been informed of your worship’s 
acute and exalted intellect they have sent me to pray your 
worship, on their part, to give your opinion on this intricate 
and doubtful case. 

To this Sancho made response: — Of a surety, those 
gentlemen, the judges, who send you to me might have 
spared themselves the trouble, for I am a man who am more 
dull than acute. But, nevertheless, repeat to me the matter 
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once more, so that I may understand it, and maybe I shall 
hit the nail upon the head. 

The questioner repeated what he said once and again, 
when Sancho said; 

—^Methinks I can make this business plain in a twinkling ; 
and it is thus :—The said man swears that he goes to die on 
the gallows, and if he dies on it, he spoke the truth, and by 
the law as it stands he deserves to be free and to pass the 
bridge; and if they did not hang him, he swore a lie, and 
by the same law deserves to be hanged, 

—It is as the Lord Governor s?*ys, said the messenger; 
and so far as regards the right stating and understanding of 
the case there is no more question or doubt. 

—Then I say now, replied Sancho, that of this man that 
part which swore the truth let them pass, and that which ‘ 
told a lie let them hang ; and in this manner shall the 
conditions of the passage be complied with to the letter. 

—But, Sir Governor, said the querist, it will be necessary 
to divide such man into two parts, into the lying and the 
truthful 5 and if he is divided, perforce he must die; and so 
nothing is fulfilled of what the law demands, and it is 
absolutely necessary that we should fulfil it, 

—Look here, good Sir, said Sancho, either I ahi a block¬ 
head, or there is the same reason for this passenger to die as 
to live and pass the bridge, for if the truth saves him, the lie 
equally condemns him j and this being so, as it is, I am of 
opinion that you should tell those gentlemen who sent you 
to me that since the reasons for condemning him and absolv¬ 
ing him are in an equal balance, they should let him pass 
freely, for to do good is always more praiseworthy than to do 
ill 5 and this I would give under the signature of my name 
if I knew how to sign ; and I, in this case, have not spoken 
of my own judgment, but there came to my mind a precept 
which, among many others, my master, Don Quixote, gave 
me the night before I came to be Governor of this Isle, which 
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was that when justice was in doubt I should bend and lean to 
mercy, and God hath pleased that I should now remember it 
to come to this case as if made for it pat. 

—It is true, said the Steward, and, for my part, I opine 
that Lycurgus himself, who gave laws to the Lacedaemonians, 
could not give a better decision than that which the great 
Panza has given 5 and with this, let the hearing be ended 
for this morning, and I will give orders that the Gk)vernor 
shall dine very much to his content. 

—That’s all I ask, and fair play, quoth Sancho j let them 
give me to eat, and let it rain cases and questions upon me, 
for I will snufF ’em into the air. 

The Steward kept his word, thinking it to be a load on 
his conscience to kill so wise a Governor with hunger,^ 
especially as he intended to finish with him that night, 
playing him the last trick he v^s commissioned to play. 
And it happened that the Governor, having dined that day, 
against all the rules and aphorisms of the Doctor Tirteafuera, 
on the cloth being removed there arrived a courier with a 
letter for him fi-om Don Quixote. Sancho ordered the 
Secretary to read it to himself, and if he found nothing in it 
to make a secret of, to recite it aloud. The Secretary obeyed 
him and after glancing over it, said:—It may well be read 
out aloud, for that which Sir Don Quixote writes to. your 
worship is worthy of being inscribed and engraved in letters 
of gold 5 and thus doth he say;— 

LETTER OF DON ^IXOTE OF LA^MANCHA 
TO SANCHO- PANZA, GOVERNOR OF THE 
ISLE BARATARIA 

When I looked to hear news of thy blunders and imperti-- 
nences, friend Sancho, I heard tidings of thy wise doings, for 
which I gave special thanks to Heaven, which from the dung-- 
hill can raise up the poor, and of fools make wise men. They 
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tell me thou governest as though thou wert a man^ and art a man 
as though thou wert a dumb beast^ such is the humbleness with 
which thou bearest thyself. And I would thou shouldst take 
heed^ Sancho^ that oft-times it is fitting and necessary for 
authority in office to go counter to the hearfs humility. For the 
right carriage of the person who is appointed to weighty charges 
has to be conformable with what these demand^ and not with 
the measure of that to which his own humble disposition inclines 
him. Clothe thyself well^ for a stick well dressed looks not like 
a stick. I do not say that thou shouldst wear gew-gaws or 
trinkets^ or that^ being a judge^ thou shouldst clothe thyself like 
a soldier^ but that thou shouldst be attired in the garb such 
as thy office requires^ so that it be neat and welFmade. To 
^ain the good-will of the people thou governest two things among 
others thou hast to do;—the one is^ to be civil with all [though 
this I have told thee once already); and the other^ to provide an 
abundance of the necessaries of life^for there is nothing which 
more vexes the hearts of the poor than hunger and want. 

Make not many statutes^ and if thou dost^ endeavour to make 
good ones^ and^ above all^ that they are kept and fulfilled; for 
statutes not kept are the same as though they were not; they 
rather serve to show that the Prince who had wisdom and 
authority to make them^ had not courage to have them observed; 
and laws which intimidate and are not executed come to be like 
the log^ king of the frogs^ who at the beginning frightened them^ 
hut in time they despised him and mounted upon his back. 

Be a father to the virtues^ and a stepfather to the vices. 
Be not always harsh nor always mild; choose the mean between 
the two extremes^ for in this is the point of wisdom. 

Visit the prisons^ the slaughter-houses^ and the markets^ for 
the presence of the Governor in such places is of much import¬ 
ance ; it comforts the prisoners who await a speedy liberation; 
it is a bugbear to the fieshers^ who for the time have to use just 
weights^ and is a terror to the market-women for the like reason. 
Show not thyself covetous [even though by chance thou beest 
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sOy which I do not believe\ inclined to women^ nor gluttonous^ 
for the people and those who deal with thee^ learning of thy 
ruling inclination^ will on that side open their batteries till they 
have brought thee down to the depths of perdition. 

Consider and reconsider^ view and review^ the counsels and 
instructions which 1 gave thee in writing before thou wentest 
away hence to thy government ; and thou shalt see how that in 
them thou wilt find^ if thou observest them^ an additional help 
to ease thee over the troubles and difficulties which at every step 
are presented to Governors, 

Write to thy Lord and Lady^ and show thyself grateful to 
them^for ingratitude is the daughter of pride^ and one of the 
greatest sins^which is known ; and the person who is grateful 
to those who have done him a benefit^ gives token that he will 
be so to God also^ who has bestowed,^ and continues to bestow^ so 
many blessings on him. 

The Duchess has despatched a messenger with thy clothes and 
another present to thy wife^ Theresa Panza. Every moment we 
expect an answer. I have been a little indisposed from a certain 
cat-clawing which befell me^ not much to the advantage of my 
noses hut it was nothing^ for if there are enchanters who 
maltreat me^ there are also those who defend me. Let me knew 
whether the Steward who is with thee had to do with the 
business of the Trifaldi ^ as thou didst suspect s and of anything 
which may happen to thee thou shouldst keep me advisedffior the 
distance is short ; the more especially since I intend soon to quit 
this idle life in whieft' I am,^for I was not born for it^ and 
certain business is offered to me^ which I think will involve me 
in disgrace with the Duke and Duchess ^ ^ but though it concerns 
me much it affects me nothing^ for after all^ and in fine^ I have 
to comply rather with my profession than with their liking^ 
according to the saying :—Amicus Plato sed magis arnica 

1 Referring to Sancho’s suspicions confided to his master in ch. xliv. 

2 Meaning, not the nocturnal visit of the duenna with its consequences, but 
the championship of the duenna’s daughter, which is told of hereafter. 
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Veritas.^ I repeat this Latin to thee^for I suppose that since 
thou art beco?ne a Governor thou hast learnt it. And I com¬ 
mend thee to God.^ that He may guard thee so that none shall 
do thee harm. 

Thy Friend 

DON ^IXOTE OF LA MANCHA. 

Sancho listened to the letter with great attention, and it 
was commended and held to be judicious by those who heard 
it. He then rose from the table, and, calling the Secretary, 
shut himself up with him in his chamber, and at once, with¬ 
out more delay, wished to reply to his master Don Quixote. 
He told the Secretary to write what he dictated, without 
adding or subtracting anything, and so it was done 5 and 
the letter in answer was of the following tenour :— 

LETTER OF SANCHO PANZA TO DON 
^IXOTE OF LA MANCHA 

The pressure of my business is so great that I have not 
leisure to scratch my head^ nor even to cut my nails^ and so I 
wear them thus long^ which may God remedy?^ This I say^ 
dear master of my hearty that your worship may not be surprised 
if till now I have given you no account of my well or illfaring 
in this Government^ in which I sufer more from hunger than 
when we went^ we two^ wandering in the woods and wilds. 

My lord the Duke wrote to me tfie other day^ giving me 
notice that certain spies had come into this Isle to kill me. Till 
now I have discovered none hut a certain Doctor.^ who gets a 
salary in this town for killing all the Governors who come here. 
His name is Doctor Pedro Recio^ and he is a native of Tirtea- 
fuera^^from which name let your worship see whether I have no 

^ The saying has a Spanish equivalent, which has passed into a proverb: 
amigo Pedro, amigo Juan, fero mas amiga la verdad. 

^ Referring to Don (Quixote’s advice to keep his nails cut, in ch. xliii. 
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fear of dying at his hands?- This said doctor says about himself 
that he cures no infirmities which are hut only prevents them 
from coming^ and the medicines he uses are diet and again diet^ 
so as to put the person into clean hones^ as if leanness were not 
a worse malady than fever. In shorty he is killing me with 
hungerand I find myself dying of spitewhen 1 thought to 
come to this Government to eat hot and to drink cold^ and to 
refresh my body between holland sheets and upon feather pillows^ 
I have come to do penance as if I were a hermit^ and as 1 do it 
not willingly^ 1fear that in the end^—in the end^ the Devil will 
take me, • 

Until now I have touched no perquisite nor taken bribe^ and 
I cannot think where this is to end^ for they have told me here 
that the Governors who are wont to come to this Isle^ before 
entering either have given them or those of the town have lent 
them^ much money^ and that this is the usual custom among 
those who go to Governments ; nor only in them. 

Going the rounds the other night I came upon a very beauti¬ 
ful damsel in the dress of a man^ and a brother of hers in the 
habit of a woman. With the girl my master-sewer is in l(ve^ 
and has chosen her in his mind for a. wife^ he says^ and I have 
chosen the boy for my son-in-law. To-day we two will make 
known our intentions to the father of them both^ who is one 
Diego de la Llana^ a gentleman and an old Christian^ as one 
may desire, 

I visit the market^ as your worship counsels me; and 
yesterday I found a shop-woman who was selling new hazel¬ 
nuts^ and I discovered that she had mixed with one bushel of 
new nuts another of old^ worthless and rotten, I seized them 
all for the charity boys^ who will well know how to distinguish 
thern^ and I sentenced her not to enter the market for a fortnight. 
They have told me I did bravely. What I can say to your 
worship is that it is the report in this town that there are no 
worse people than the market-women,^ for they are all shameless,^ 
j’- In allusion to the ill-omened significance of Ttrteafusra, See note to ch, xlvii, 
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profligate^ and ill-bred ^ and I believe so from what I have seen 
of those in other towns. 

About my lady the Duchess writing to my wife Theresa 
Panza and sending her the present your worship speaks of I 
am very well satisfied.^ and will try to show myself grateful in 
the proper time. Kiss her hands for me^ and tell her that I 
say that she has not thrown her favours into a tom sack^ as 
shall be seen by the end. I would not like your worship to have 
disputes of unpleasantness with my Lord and Lady^ for if your 
worship falls out with them^ it is clear that it must redound to 
my mischiefs and it will not be wel\ since you give me advice 
to he grateful^ that your worship should not be so for all the 
favours they have done you^ and for the good cheer with which 
they have treated you in their castle. 

That about the cat-clawing I do not understand.^ but imagine 
it must he some of the ill tricks which the wicked enchanters 
are wont to play your worship, I will learn about it when we 
see one another. I would like to send your worship something^ 
but know not what to send^ unless it be some clyster-pipes^ to be 
used with bladders,^ which they make in this Isle—very curious ; 
hut if my office lasts^ I will send something,^ by hook or by crook.^ 
If my wife Theresa Panza should write to me^ pay the postage 
and send me the letter^ for I have a great longing to know of 
the state of my house, of my wife and children. And so may 
God deliver your worship from evil-disposed enchanters, and 
send me well and in peace out of thi^ Government—which I 
doubt, for J expect to leave it only with life, as the Doctor 
Pedro Redo is treating me. 

Tour Worship's Servant 
SANCHO PANZA THE GOVERNOR. 

The Secretary sealed the letter and despatched the courier 
at once; and those who were carrying on the joke with 

^ De haldas 6 de mangas. See note to Part I. ch. xxxviii. 
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Sancho met and arranged among themselves how to make 
an end of his Government. That evening Sancho passed 
in framing some ordinances concerning the well-governing 
of what he supposed to be an Isle. He decreed that there 
should be no regraters of provisions ^ in the State, and that 
they might bring in wine from anywhere they pleased, on 
condition that they declared the place from which it came, 
in order to fix the price, according to its value, goodness, 
and reputation 5 and that he who watered it or changed the 
name should lose his life for it. He lowered the price of 
all foot-furniture, especially of shoes, the current price of 
which he deemed exorbitant. He fixed the rate of servants^ 
wages, which were increasing at a headlong pace. He 
imposed the heaviest penalties on those who sang lewd and-^ 
disorderly songs, whether by night or by day. He decreed 
that no man should chant of a miracle,^ if he did not bear 
authentic testimony of its being true, believing that most 
of those of which the blind sing are feigned, to the prejudice 
of those that are real. He created and appointed an in¬ 
spector of the poor,—^not to molest them but to examine 
them, whether they were so, for under the mask of feigned 
poverty and of counterfeit sores go sturdy thieves and hale 
drunkards. In short, he ordained so many good things that 
to this day they are preserved in that place and called The 
Constitutions of the great GoFuernor Sancho Pan%a^ 

1 Regatones, The laws^of that age, in Spain as in England and elsewhere, 
were very severe in the interests of the sacred consumer against those who 
sought to undersell or to forestall their neighbours. In other respects Sancho’s 
dealings with the matter of buying and selling are characterised by much 
shrewdness, and may be taken to reflect, if not the most enlightened political 
economy, at least the popular opinion of the time. 

2 The chanting of miracles by blind beggars was a common practice in that 
age, which naturally aroused the jealousy of the regular clergy, as an invasion of 
their privileges. We may fairly suspect the author of irony in this passage. 

s That Sancho Panza should have earned this distinction, and should have 
on the whole maintained with perfect gravity and success the position of 
Governor, though marking a distinct development of character and a certain 
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depth of art such as his author perhaps had scarcely intended him to have in 
the First Part, is not inconsistent with probability. There is nothing extravagant 
in his behaviour from first to last, having regard to his breeding and nationality 
and his association with Don 2 »uxote, which in itself was a liberal education. 
To be called upon suddenly to govern an island or a province would be less 
startling to a Spanish peasant, retaining as he does so much of the Eastern spirit 
and character, than to a man of similar condition from any other European 
country. In the East, throughout the realm of Islam, which is the true land of 
equality, there is nothing remarkable in the water-carrier of one day being the 
pasha of another. The man so elevated is not only less of a phenomenon than 
in Europe, but he will generally know how to comport himself with the dignity 
belonging to his office. Moreover, that vras an age in which the elevation of a 
pig-driver to be Governor of an empire was still a fresh tradition. Doubtless, 
Cervantes had in his eye, throughout this sketch of Barataria and its government, 
some of those who had been so suddenly raised to high rule in America j yet never 
was satire conveyed in a form so delicate or wrapt up in humour ib subtle. 
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Wherein is recounted the adventure of the second dolorous or 

distressed duenna^ otJierwise called Dona Rodriguez ^ 

• 

CiD Hamet relates how that Don Quixote, being now 
cured of his scratches, bethought him that the life he led in 
that castle was against all the rule of the Knighthood which 
he professed, and therefore he resolved to beg leave of the 
Duke and Duchess to let him depart for Zaragoza, as the 
festival drew near ^ at which he hoped to win the armour 
which in such jousts is contended for. And being one 
day at table with the Duke and Duchess, and on the point 
of carrying out his intention and asking for leave, behold on 
a sudden there entered by the door of the great hall two 
women, as afterwards they appeared, covered with black 

^ The adventure here so appropriately introduced forms an agreeable interlude 
in the story, tending to divert the reader’s attention from the prepared entertain¬ 
ments of the Duke and DuchRs, now beginning to be just a little tedious, while 
it recalls Don Quixote in a very natural manner to the duties of his profession. 
Hitherto all the scenes in the castle have been of the Duke’s contriving—in¬ 
tended, under the show of treating Don (Quixote with all the knightly cere¬ 
monies, to make him ridiculous. Now we have a real grievance for Don 
Q,uixote to redress, such as comes as a surprise to those who have made a 
mockery of him, in which, for the first time, the Knight is enabled to assert 
himself practically in one prominent branch of his calling—^namely, the redressing 
of a wrong inflicted on a maiden. 

® According to the reckoning of Vicente de los Rios we are now arrived at 
the beginnmg of November, whereas the festival of St. George, at which the 
jousts were held at Zaragoza, was held on the 23rd of April. 
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from head to foot,^ one of whom, going up to Don Quixote, 
threw herself on the ground at his feet at full length, glue¬ 
ing her mouth to them, and giving forth moans so sad, so 
deep and doleful, that all who saw and heard her were thrown 
into confusion ; and though the Duke and Duchess believed 
it to be some jest which their servants wished to fling upon 
Don Quixote, still, seeing with what earnestness the woman 
sighed, moaned, and wept, they were in doubt and perplexed 
until Don Quixote, moved by pity, raised her from the 
ground and made her reveal herself and take the cloak off 
her tearful face. Having done so, it proved to be what 
they never could have imagined, for she disclosed the face 
of Dona Rodriguez, the duenna of the house ; and the 
other in mourning was her daughter, whom the rich farmer’s 
son had deluded. All those who knew her wondered, and 
the Duke and Duchess more than any; for though they 
knew her for a booby and a soft one,^ yet not to such a 
degree as to do these mad things. Dona Rodriguez, at last, 
turning to her master and mistress, said; 

—I pray your Excellencies that ye be so good as to give 
me leave to go a little apart with this Knight, for so it 
behoves me to do in order to come well out of a business 
into which the impudence of an ill-conditioned villain has 
brought me. 

The Duke said he gave his leave and that she might go 
aside with Don Quixote as much as she pleased. She, turn¬ 
ing her face and voice to Don Quixote, said :—Some days 
ago, valiant Knight, I gave you an account of how in¬ 
juriously and perfidiously a wicked farmer had used my dear 

^ The examples of ladies who came to beseech the aid and favour of knights 
clothed in black are frequent in the books of chivalries. When the lady 
Ximena in the ballad comes to make her complaint before the king of the Cid 
for having killed her father and spoilt her dove-cote, she is “ covered all over 
with mourning, with head-gear of black cendal.” 

® De huma pasta —literally, “ of good paste,”—a familiar phrase, applied to 
one of meek and soft disposition, 
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beloved daughter, who is this unfortunate here present, and 
you promised me to stand out for her, redressing the wrong 
they have done her, and now I am informed that you wish 
to depart from the castle in quest of good ventures which 
God may send you; and therefore I want you, before you 
slip away to those highways, to challenge this stubborn 
rustic, and make him marry my daughter in fulfilment of 
the vow he made her that he would be her husband, before 
and previous to yoking with her ; for to think of the Duke, 
my master, doing me justice is to ask for pears of the elm- 
tree,^ for the reason which I have declared to your worship 
in private, ^d so may Our Lord grant you much health 
and leave us not without succour. 

To these words Don Quixote made reply, with much 
gravity and solemnity: 

—Good duenna, moderate your tears, or rather dry them, 
and be sparing of your sighs, for I take on my charge the 
relief of your daughter, for whom it had been better had 
she not been so facile in crediting the vows of men in love, 
who for the most part are quick to promise but slow to 
perform; and, therefore, by leave of my lord the Duke I 
will depart immediately in search of this profligate youth, 
and I will find, and will challenge, and will slay him, in 
case he should refuse to comply with his plighted word; 
for the chief business of my order is to spare the humble 
and chastise the pro]j.d;—I mean, to succour the wretched 
and to destroy their oppressors. 

—^There is no need, answered the Duke, for your 
worship to put yourself to any trouble in seeking the 
rustic of whom this good duenna complains, neither is it 
necessary for you to ask my leave to challenge him, for I 
grant him duly challenged and engage to make him know 
of this challenge and accept it, and that he will come to 
answer for himself to this my castle, where I will provide 

^ Pedir feras al olrm —a proverbial phrase, used twice before. 
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you both a fair field, observing all the conditions which in 
such affairs are wont and ought to be observed,—securing 
justice equally to each, as all princes are under obligation 
to do who offer free field to those who do battle within the 
bounds of their domains.^ 

—With that assurance then, and by your Highness^ good 
leave, replied Don Quixote, I say that I hereby for this 
once waive my rank of gentleman,^ and lower and level 
myself to the lowliness of the offender, and make myself 
equal with him, to qualify him for the right of combat with 
me; and thus, though absent, I defy and challenge him 
that he did evil in defrauding this poor girl, who was a 
maid and now by his fault is not one, and that he shall 
fulfil the pledge he gave her of becoming his lawful spouse 
or die in the ordeal. 

Then taking off a glove he flung it into the middle of 
the hall, and the Duke took it up, repeating what he had 
already said that he accepted such challenge in the name of 
his vassal, fixing the date at six days hence, and the place 
in the castle square, and the arms those customary among 
Knights,—lance and shield, and laced armour,^ with all the 
other pieces, without deceit, trick, or any supernatural 
charm,^ viewed and examined by the judges of the lists j 

^ Such an ordeal by battle as the Duke here proposes was common in the 
age of chivalry. In most countries it was the duty of the feudal lord of the 
district to arrange the details and to fix the place and conditions of the combat j 
but in Spain it was the Sovereign only who couW rightly do so. The last 
formal duel of the kind in Spain was that between Don Pedro Torrellas and Don 
Oeronimo de Ansa, two Aragonese gentlemen, which took place at Valladolid in 
1522, in the presence of Charles V. and his Court. 

® According to the strict law as laid down in the Doctrinal de Caballeros 
(which takes it from the Siete Partidas), he who is challenged could thus put 
himself on a level with the challenger, but not the challenger with the challenged. 
But this was a rule not always recognised in the books of chivalries, which were 
Don Quixote’s text-books,—the knights being too fond of a battle on any terms, 
especially in defence of an aggrieved damsel. 

* j^rnis tranzado — i.e, a whole and complete suit of armour, 

^ Sin engano, su^ercheria 6 supersticbn alguna, Supersticion^ which was a new 
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but before all things it is requisite, said the Duke, that this 
good duenna and this bad maiden should place the avenging 
of their right in the hands of Sir Don Quixote, for no other¬ 
wise could anything be done nor such challenge be brought 
to the due issue. 

—Yea, I do place it, responded the duenna. 

—And I also, added the daughter,—all tearfully, all 
ashamed, and with a sorry grace. 

This formality being settled, and the Duke having 
arranged what was to be done in the business, the mourners 
went away, the Duchess^, giving orders that henceforth they 
were to be treated not as her servants, but as lady adventurers 
who had come to her home to demand justice. So they 
gave them a room to themselves and waited on them as 
strangers, to the wonderment of the other servants, who 
knew not where the folly and presumption of Dona Rod¬ 
riguez and her ill-faring daughter were to stop. 

At this point, to crown the feast and give a good end to 
the dinner, there entered into the hall the page who had 
taken the letters and presents to Theresa Panza, wife of the 
governor Sancho Panza, at whose coming the Duke and 
Duchess were much gladdened, longing to know how he 
had sped on his journey. Enquiring of him about it, the 
page replied that he could not speak thus publicly nor in a 
few words, praying their Excellencies would be pleased to 
let it be till they were alone, and meanwhile they might be 
entertained with the letters, and taking out two he put them 
into the Duchess’ hands. One bore for its superscription ;— 
Letter for my Lady the Duchess of I know not where; and 

Castilian word in Cervantes’ times, is used here in a sense almost identical with 
mpercheria —meaning any magical charm, or talisman, or device. In the duel 
between Don Pedro de Torrellas and Don Geronimo de Ansa, before referred to 
as the last in Spain, the combatants took oath that they would not do wicked 
war, fighting with fraud, nor avail themselves of witchcraft, or other black art, 
nor of “ herbs or of stones,” but would fight simply and plainly. See note to 
cfa. vi. 
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the other: —To my husband^ Sancho Panza^ Governor of the 
Isle of Barataria^ whom may God prosper more years than me. 
The loaf did not bake for the Duchess, as the saying is,^ 
till she read her letter. Having opened and read it to 
herself, and finding she could read it aloud she did so, that 
the Duke and the bystanders might hear, and thus it ran :— 

LETTER OF THERESA PANZA TO THE 
DUCHESS 

The letter which your Highness wrote to me^ dear Lady^ 
gave me much pleasure^ and in tru^h I had mightily longed 
for it. The string of corals is very fine^ and my husbanAs 
hunting suit goes not behind it. That your Ladyship should 
have made my consort Sancho a Governor^ gives great pleasure 
to all this village^ though there is no one who believes it^ more 
particularly the Priest^ and Master Nicholas the Barber^ and 
Samson Carrasco the Bachelor; but that gives me no concern^ 
for since it is indeed so^ let every one say what he will; though 
if I were to speak the truths were it not for the coming of the 
corals and the dress^ neither should I have believed it; for in 
this village they all take my husband for a blockhead^ and 
except for the govern?nent of a fiock of goats they cannot imagine 
for what governing he can he good. May God contrive it^ and 
put him in the way he should go according to his childrens 
needs, /, lady of my hearty am determined,^ by your worship's 
leave^ to take this good day home^ and to Court to loll in a 
coach,y to burst the eyes ^ of a thousand enviers I have already ; 
and therefore I beseech your Excellency to hid my husband send 
me some coin,^ and let it be plenty^ for at Court the expenses are 
great,^ for the loaf goes to a real and meat to thirty maravedis 

^ No se le coda el pan —a proverbial phrase, used before ia ch. xxv, 

2 ^luehrar los ojos —a phrase explained in the Academy^s Dictionary to mean, 
to thwart any one in his particular fancy, 

® jdlgun dtnerillo,y fue sea algo que —lit. “some little silver, and that it be 
somewhat ”—meaning something considerable. 
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a pQund^ that it is wonderful; ^ and if he wishes me not to 
comej let him advise me in time^ for my feet are dancing to get 
on the road. And my friends and neighbours tell me that if 1 
and my daughter make a show and dash about the Court^ my 
husband shall come to honour by me rather than I by him^for 
many will be found to ask^ Who are these ladies in this coach ? 
—Our servant will answer: The wife and the daughter of 
Sancho Panza^ Governor of the Isle Barataria; and in this 
answer Sancho will be known^ and I made much of; and to 
Rome for everything? It vexes me as much as it can vex me 
that this year they have not gathered acorns in this village; 
however^ I send your Highness about half a peck^ which I went 
to the forest myself to pick and choose^ one by one ; and I found 
no more bigger. I could wish they were like ostrich eggs. 

Let not your Pomposity ® forget to write to me^ and I will 
take care to answer^ advising you of my health and of all there 
may be to tell you from this place^ where I remain^ beseeching 
Our Lord to preserve your Greatness^ and that you may not 
forget me. Sancha^ my daughter^ and my son kiss your Grads 
hands. 

She who desires more to see your ladyship than to write^ 

Tour servant.^ 

THERESA PANZA. 

Great was the pleasure all received at listening to Theresa 
Panza’s letter, especialjy the Duke and Duchess ; and she 
asked Don Quixote’s opinion whether it would be right to 
open the letter which had come for the Governor, for she 

1 Slue es un jV^o—literally, “which is a judgment,”—a familiar phrase, ex¬ 
pressive of surprise. 

® A Roma para todo —a proverb, meaning that every indulgence is to be had 
at Rome, of obvious origin. Shelton has here one of his pithy marginal notes 
saying that “ ’tis a usual thing in Spain among ill livers to cry d Roma para todo^ 
there to get absolution for their villainies.” 

® Vueitra Pomposidad, Theresa uses the finest words to express the Duchess’ 
dignity. 
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conceived it would be an excellent one. Don Quixote said 
that he would open it to please them; and he did so and 
saw that it ran in this fashion :— 

LETTER OF THERESJ PJNZA TO SJNCHO 
PANZA HER HUSBAND 

Thy letter I received^ Sancho of my hearty and I protest 
and vow as a Christian Catholic that I was not two fingers 
short of turning mad for happiness. See^ friend^ when I came 
to hear thou art Governor^ I thought to fall down dead there 
of pure joy^for thou knowest it is said that sudden gladness kills 
like a great grief Sanchica^ thy daughter^ wetted herself 
without feeling it^ out of pure joy. The dress thou sentest me 
I had before me^ and the corals which my lady the Duchess 
sent me round my neck^ and the letters in my hands^ and the 
hearer of them there present^ and with all that I thought and 
believed it was all a dream what I saw and what I touched s 
for who could have thought that a tender of goats could come 
to he a Governor of Isles ? But thou knowest^ friend^ what 
my mother used to say^ that one should live long to see much ; I 
say so because I think to see more if 1 live longer^ for I do not 
intend to stop till I see thee a farmer of rents or a tax- 
gatherer j which are trades which^ though the Devil takes 
those who use them ill^ indeed and indeed always hold and 
handle money. My lady the Duchess will tell thee of the 
longing 1 have to go to Court; look to and let me know of thy 
pleasure^ for I will try to do credit to thee by going about in a 
coach. 

The Priest^ the Barber^ the Bachelor^ and even the 

1 One would conceive the humour, if not the satire, of this to be obvious 
enough 5 but Clemencin gravely remarks that it would have been better had 
Cervantes suppressed this passage, seeing that the dignity of Governor is greater 
than that of tax-gatherer, and for Theresa to write thus is contrary to her 
vanity. But Theresa was probably unable, of her experience, to conceive of any 
dignity higher, or at least more profitable, than that of a farmer of the King’s 
taxes. 
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Sacristan^ cannot believe that thou art a Governor^ and say it 
is all juggling or an affair of enchantment^ as are all those of 
Don ^uixote^ thy master^ and Samson says he shall go to seek 
thee and drag the Government out of thy head and Don 
Quixote his madness out of his noddle ; / do nothing hut laugh 
and look at my necklace^ and plan how to make up the suit 1 
have of thine for our daughter, I sent some acorns to my lady 
Duchess^ and wish they had been of gold. Send me some 
strings of pearls^ if they are in fashion in that Isle, The 
news of this place is that Berrueca has married her daughter 
to a painter of a scurvy jort^ who has come to this town to 
paint what may turn up. The town council gave him an 
order to paint His Majesty*s arms over the doors of the council 
house^ for which he wanted two ducats. They gave them to 
him in advance; he worked for eight days^ and at the end of 
those he had painted nothing^ and said he had no turn for 
painting such trumpery. He returned the money^ and for all 
that he is married under the name of a good workman. True 
it is he has thrown away the pencil and taken up the spade^ 
and goes to the field like a gentleman. The son of Pedro de 
Lobo has taken orders and shaven his crown^ meaning to be a 
priest, Minguilla^ Mingo Silvato*s grand-daughter^ heard of 
it^ and is sueing him for having given her a promise of 
marriage. Evil tongues are pleased to say that she is with 
child by him^ but he denies it stoutly. This year there are no 
olives^ nor is a drop of vinegar to be found in the whole village, 
A company of soldiers fassed through here^ taking on their road 
three girls of this town; I will not tell thee who they are; 
perhaps they will come back^ and they will be sure to find some 
to take them for wives^ with all their blemishes^ good or bad, 
Sanchica makes bone-lace ^ she gains eight maravedis a day 
clear^ which she puts by in a money-box to help her dower ; but 
now she is a Governors daughter thou wilt give her a portion 
without her working for it. The spring in the market-place is 
dried up, A thunderbolt fell upon the pillory,^ and there may 
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they all fall, I wait for an answer to this^ and how it is 
settled about my going to Courts and with this may God pre¬ 
serve thee for me more years than myself or as many^ for 1 
could not leave thee without me in this world. 

Thy wife^ 

THERESA PJNZA 

The letters called forth applause, laughter, approbation, 
and wonder j and for a finishing stroke there arrived the 
courier who bore the letter which Sancho had sent to Don 
Quixote, which also was publiclj' read, and raised some 
doubts as to the Governor’s simplicity. The Duchess 
retired in order to learn fi*om the page what had happened 
to him in Sancho’s village. He told her of everything at 
length, without omitting any particular, and gave her the 
acorns and also a cheese with which Theresa had presented 
him as being very good and better than those of Tronchon.^ 
The Duchess received it with very great pleasure; and 
there we will leave her, to tell of the end of the Governor¬ 
ship of the great Sancho Panza, the flower and mirror of all 
Insular Governors. 

1 The cheeses of Tronchon (prov. Teruel) had a great reputation, as now have 
the cheeses of Burgos and of some districts of the Asturias. 



CHAPTER LIII 


Of the troublous end and conclusion of Sancho Panzd^s 
Government 

• 

To think that in this life the affairs thereof have always to 
remain in one state is a vain imagination. Rather doth it 
seem that it all goes in a round, I would say, roundabout. 
Summer follows spring, harvest summer, autumn the harvest, 
winter autumn, and spring winter ; ^ and so time revolves 
with ceaseless wheel. Only human life speeds to its end 
swifter than time, without hope of renewal, unless it be in 
another life, which has no term or limit. So says Cid 
Hamet, the Mahomedan philosopher; for many by the 
light of nature, without the illumination of faith, have come 

^ So runs the text as corrected, and I cannot doubt rightly corrected, by the 
Spanish Academy. In the original editions the spring is made to succeed the 
summer, the summer the autumn, and the autumn the winter; a conceit with 
which Clemencin is highly pftased, averring it to be one of the means by which 
Cervantes sought to heighten the ridiculousness of the homily with which the 
chapter opens. Clemencin’s sense of the humorous is to be greatly mistrusted, 
and though Hartzenbusch, the corrector-general, leaves this passage uncorrected, 
and a modem translator aflSrms that “so Cervantes wrote it,” I prefer to 
follow the Academy’s edition. There seems to me to be no fun or point 
whatever in the conceit with which Clemencin is so greatly tickled, especially 
as it is the author himself who is speaking, and not any of his personages. 
However farcical may be the general character of this chapter, it is impossible 
to believe that Cervantes could have been guilty of so poor a joke in the 
preamble, being provided with such substantial matter for merriment in what 
follows. 
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to understand the swiftness and instability of life present, 
and the endurance of that life eternal which is hoped for.— 
Here our author says so, because of the speed with which 
Sancho’s Government was ended, was consumed, was 
undone,—^vanished into shadow and smoke. He, on the 
seventh night of the days of his Governorship, lying in bed, 
sated neither-with bread nor with wine but with judging 
and giving sentences, with making laws and statutes,—just 
when sleep, in spite of hunger, was beginning to close his 
eyelids,—heard so loud a clamour of bells and of voices as 
seemed as if the whole island w;^s going to the bottom.^ 
He sat up in his bed, and listened with great^ attention to 
see if he might make out what could be the cause of so 
great an uproar. But not only was he unable to learn what 
it was, but to the noise of the voices and the bells being 
added that of an infinite number of trumpets and drums, he 
was left more confused, and full of fear and alarm. Leaping 
out of bed he put on his slippers, on account of the damp¬ 
ness of the floor, and without a dressing-gown or any¬ 
thing of the sort, he went out of the chamber door, at the 
very time when he saw coming towards him along the 
corridors more than twenty persons with blazing torches 
in their hands and drawn swords, all crying in a loud 
voice; 

—Arm ! arm ! Sir Governor, arm! for a countless 
number of enemies have entered tMs island, and we are 
undone if your skill and valour do not succour us! ^ 

^ Bowie quotes a passage from Amadh of Greece^ proving how closely 
Cervantes, even at this period of his story, was following his originals :—Las 
puertas se abrieron con tan gran ruido que farecia que toda la insula se hundia : pt. i. 
ch. xxix. 

2 Clemencin pronounces this incident supremely improbable, and asks in 
what civilised country such a farce could be tolerated solely to satisfy the 
caprice of a young Duke and Duchess. But the incident is of a piece with the 
rest of the fable, which, incredible or not, is certainly so contrived as to be 
probable. There is nothing after all in the whole of this practical joke of 
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With this noise, fury, and tumult they came up to where 
Sancho stood,— dazed and stupefied at what he heard and 
saw,—and when they were near him, one of them cried;— 
Arm immediately, your Lordship, if you would not be lost 
and all this Isle be lost ! 

—What have I to do with arming ? replied Sancho, and 
what do I know of arms or of succours ? These things 
had better be left for my master, Don Quixote, who will 
despatch them and set them right in a twinkling ; for I, 
sinner that I am to God, understand naught of these 
tumults. • 

—Alack!. Sir Governor, cried another, what faint¬ 
heartedness is this ? Arm, your worship, for here we have 
arms of offence and defence, and come out to the market 
square and be our guide and our captain, for that by right 
pertains to you as our Governor. 

—Let them arm me then, and welcome, replied Sancho. 
—And instantly they brought a couple of large shields,^ 
with which they had come provided, and fixed them over 
his shirt, not letting him put on any other clothing, one 
shield in front and another behind, thrusting his arms 
through some holes they had made in them and tying him 
up very tightly with cords, so that he was left: walled and 
boarded, straight as a spindle, without being able to bend 
his knees or stir a step. They put a spear into his hands, 
on which he had t(xlean to keep himself on his feet. 
When they had got him thus they told him to march, and 
lead them on and put life into them all, for with him as 

Sancho’s Governorship which could not have been conceived and carried out 
even in countries more civilised and in ages more advanced than Spain was at 
this period, it being always understood that the affair was managed with the 
privity and the connivance of the townspeople, 

1 Pemeses —a kind of antique shield used in the ages before artillery, which 
covered the soldier’s entire body. Covarrubias speaks of them as having been 
used up to the time of his forefathers, and in his time (which was Cervantes’) 
as being still to be seen in gentlemen’s houses. 
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their pole-star, their lantern, and light, their affairs would 
have a happy issue. 

—How am I to march, unhappy me, retorted Sancho, 
when I cannot bring my knee-pans into play, through these 
boards hindering me which I have sewn to my flesh ? What 
you must do is to take me up in your arms and lay me across 
or standing at some postern, which I will keep, either with 
this lance or with my carcase. 

—Go to, Sir Governor, said another,—it is more fear than 
the boards which prevents your walking. Have done, and 
bestir yourself, for it is late, and 4:he enemies increase, and 
the cries are louder, and the danger presses. 

Thus urged and upbraided, the poor Governor tried to 
move, and down he went to the ground with such a clatter 
that he thought he must be broken in pieces. He lay like 
a tortoise enclosed and covered in its shell, or like half a pig 
for salting between two boards, or as though he were a boat 
bottom up on the strand. And though they saw him 
no compassion had that playful crew for him, but rather, 
extinguishing their torches, they began again to shout and 
to call to arms with a great hurly-burly, trampling on top 
of poor Sancho, dealing him innumerable blows upon his 
shield, insomuch that, had he not shrunk himself up and 
tucked his head in for fear, between them it would have fered 
ill with the luckless Governor as, squeezed up in that narrow 
shell, he sweated and sweated again, graying to God, with 
all his heart, to deliver him from that danger. Some tripped 
over him, others fell, and there was one who stood on top of 
him a good while, and thence, as from a watch-tower, directed 
the forces, shouting in a loud voice; 

—Here, our fellows ! On this side the enemies bear most 
heavily ! Guard that postern ! Secure yon gate ! Down 
with the scaling-ladders ! Hand up the grenades, the pitch, 
the resin, and the kettles of boiling oil! Barricade the 
streets with mattresses ! — In short, he called out in his 
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frenzy all the terms of war, all the implements and engines 
which are used for the defence of a city against assault. The 
battered Sancho, who heard and suffered it all, said to 
himself: 

—O that it would please the Lord to make an end of this 
losing of the Isle, and that I found myself either dead or out 
of this great anguish ! 

Heaven heard his petition, and when he least expected it, 
he heard voices crying :—Victory ! Victory ! The enemy 
begins to fly !—Ho, Sir Governor, rise and come and enjoy 
your conquest, and divide the spoils which have been taken 
from the en^my by the valour of that invincible arm ! 

—Lift me up, said the dolorous Sancho, in a woebegone 
voice.—They helped him to rise, and as soon as he was on 
his feet, he said; 

—^The enemy which I have conquered, I would you 
nailed him to my forehead. I want to divide no spoils of 
enemies,—only I beg and beseech some friend, if I have one, 
to give me a drink of wine, for I am dry, and wipe off me 
this sweat, for I am turning to water. 

They wiped him down; they brought him wine 5 they 
untied, the shields; and he sat upon his bed, and from 
the fear, the sudden assault, and the frtigue he fainted 
away. 

Those who were in the jest began now to repent that they 
had carried it so far, hut Sancho coming to himself moderated 
their pain at his fainting. He asked what o’clock it was j 
they replied it was now daybreak. He was silent, and, with¬ 
out uttering another word, began to dress himself, buried in 
silence; all gazing at him, and waiting to see what would 
be the end of his dressing himself so hastily. At last, having 
put on his clothes slowly and painfully, for he was so bruised 
he could not do much, he took his way to the stable, all 
following him who were there. Going up to Dapple he 
embraced him, and gave him the kiss of peace on the fore- 
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head, and not without tears in his eyes thus addressed 
him : 

—Come hither, dear companion and friend of mine, 
partaker of my trials and sorrows ! When I went along with 
you, and had no other thoughts than to care for the mending 
of your gear and the feeding of your little carcase, happy 
were my hours, my days, and my years ! But since I have 
left you, and mounted the towers of ambition and pride, there 
have entered into my heart a thousand miseries, a thousand 
troubles, four thousand tribulations. 

And all the while he was uttering these words, he went 
on pannelling his ass, without anybody saying ^anything to 
him. Dapple being empannelled, with great pain and 
difficulty he mounted on his back, and addressing himself 
to the Steward, the Secretary, the Seneschal, and Pedro 
Recio the Doctor, and as many others as were there present, 
he said : 

—Make way, gentlemen, and let me return to my old 
liberty ; leave me to seek my past life, that I may rise again 
from this present death. I was not born to be a Governor, 
nor to defend Isles or cities from the enemies who want to 
attack them. I understand better about ploughing and 
digging, the pruning and lopping of vines, than the giving 
of laws, or defending provinces or kingdoms. Saint Peter is 
very well at Rome ; what I would say is, that each one is 
well practising the trade to which Jje was born. The 
reaping-hook is more to my hand than the Governor’s 
sceptre. I love better to fill me on bread salads ^ than to be 
subject to the mercy of a meddling doctor, who would kill 
me with hunger; and I love better to lie down under the 

^ Gazpachos—z common and very favourite food of the peasantry in the south 
of Spain, consisting of pieces of bread soaked in a mixture of water, vinegar, and 
oil, flavoured with cucumber, pimentos, tomatoes, and other vegetables. It is 
supposed to be endowed with the useful property of enabling the worker to sustain 
the effects of the hot sun. 
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shade of an oak-tree in summer, and wrap myself in a shep¬ 
herd’s cloak of two skins in winter, with my liberty, than to 
sleep between Holland sheets and be clothed in chibbal skins,^ 
with the restraint of government. God be with your 
worships, and say to the Duke my lord that naked I was 
born, naked I find me; I neither lose nor win; ^ I would 
say that without a doit I came into this Government and 
without a doit I go out,—much the contrary of how 
Governors are wont to leave other Isles. Make way for me 
and let me go, I go to plaster myself, for I believe I have 
all my ribs crushed,—thanks to the enemies who this night 
have been walking over me. 

—It must not be so. Sir Governor, said Doctor Recio, 
for I will give your worship a draught against falls and 
bruises, which will immediately restore you to your pristine 
health and vigour, and, in the matter of dining, I promise 
I will mend,—letting you eat plentifully of all that you 
wish. 

—It is too late,® answered Sancho ; I would as soon turn 
Turk as stay from going. These jokes are not to be played 
twice. ’Fore God, I would as soon remain in this or accept 
any other Government, though they gave it to me between 
two plates, as fly to heaven without wings. I am of the 
femily of the Panzas, who are all stubborn, and if once they 
cry odds, odds they shall be, though they may be even,—in 
spite of fflhthe worldj^^ Here in this stable let the ant’s wings ^ 
remain which carried me up in the air for martins to eat me 
and other birds, and let us come back to tread ground with 

^ Martas cebolltnas, says Sancho, instead of cebelltnas; as he had done before 
in ch. xiv. 

® Desntido naa, desnudo me kallo^ nipierdo nt gano —a proverb twice before used* 
and twice to be used again. See Part I. ch. xxv., and Part II. ch. viii. 

® Tarde plache —part of a proverb, of which the whole is, tarde piache el que no 
kablo con tiempo. 

^ In allusion to the proverb, por su mal le nactiron alas d la liormiga, used in 
ch. xxxiii. 
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plain feet ; and if slashed Cordovan shoes shall not adorn me, 
there will not be wanting rough hempen sandals. Every 
ewe to her mate and let no one stretch his leg more 
than his sheet is long; ^ and now let me pass, for it grows 
late. 

To which said the Steward :—Sir Governor, right willingly 
will we let your worship go, though it will grieve us much 
to lose you, for your wit and your Christian behaviour con¬ 
strain us to covet your presence; but it is well known that 
every Governor is obliged, before he absents himself from 
the place where he has governed, first to go into residence.^ 
Let your worship do so for the ten days ® you h^ve held the 
Government, and then go with God’s peace. 

—No one can ask it of me, answered Sancho, unless it be 
some one appointed by the Duke my Lord. I go to see him, 
and to him shall be given an exact account. Moreover, 
coming out as I do bare, there is no other token needed to 
show that I have governed like an angel. 

—By Heaven, but the great Sancho is right, quoth Doctor 
Recio, and I am of opinion that we should let him go, for 
the Duke will be infinitely pleased to see him. 

To that they all agreed, and they suffered him to depart, 
first offering him their company and everything he desired 
for the comfort of his person and the convenience of his 
journey. Sancho said that he wanted for nothing but a little 
barley for Dapple, and half a cheese andjjalf a loafTor him¬ 
self ; for seeing that the journey was so short a one, there 
needed no more or better provision. They all embraced him 
and he, with tears, embraced them all, and left them in 

^ These are two proverbs, cada oveja con su pareja, which we have had before 
in ch. xix., aad nddie ttenda mas la piema de cuanto Juere larga la sdbana, 

® A dar prmero residSnc'ia. For residencia see note to ch, xlvii. 

® By strict reckoning it has been conclusively shown that Sancho had not 
been ten days, but only a little more than seven in his government. The point 
is of infinitely little importance, as the Governorship of Sancho Panza, however 
remarkable in fable, has scarcely yet passed into history. 
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admiration, as much of his words as of his determination, so 
resolute and sensible.^ 

^ Apart from the essential and inborn pathos which is the very stuff out of 
which Don S^uixote is woven, it is not often that Cervantes indulges in the 
pathetic. The leave-taking of Sancho in this chapter, however, in which broad 
farce leads up to a comic situation, which becomes almost too painful even for 
his tormentors, may be cited as a signal evidence, not only of Cervantes’ 
power of narrative but of his mastery over the tender emotions. Nothing can be 
more simply touching and purely pathetic than Sancho’s quitting of his Govern¬ 
ment, in which by his behaviour he has never lost touch of his dignity while 
subject to experiments upon his simplicity which sometimes verge upon brutality. 
Surely, we must recognise the exquisite art with which the episode of Barataria, 
itself a daring flight into the wildest comedy, is brought to a natural end, amidst 
the tears even,of those who had been the instruments of the Duke’s humour. 
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Which treats of matters relating to this history^ and not to 
any others * 

r 

The Duke and the Duchess resolved that the challenge 
which Don Quixote had given to their vassal for the cause 
already mentioned should go forward, and as the youth was 
in Flanders,—^whither he had fled rather than have Dona 
Rodriguez for his mother-in-law,—they arranged to put in 
his stead a Gascon lacquey, called Tosilos, instructing him 
first very carefully in all that he had to do. Two days after¬ 
wards the Duke told Don Quixote that his opponent would 
come in four days and present himself in the field, armed as 
a Knight, and maintain that the damsel had lied by half the 
beard,—nay, by the whole entire beard,^—if she affirmed that 
he had given her a promise of marriage. Don Quixote 
received the news with great satisfaction, promisijgi^imself 
to do wonders on the occasion, and held^t for a great good 
fortune that an opportunity had offered in which the valour 
of his potent arm might be displayed; and so with much 
content and complacency he waited during the four days, 
which, reckoned by his anxiety, went for four hundred 
centuries. 

Let us leave them to pass, as we leave other things, and 

^ To give the lie by the beard (equivalent to giving the lie in the throat) was 
an ancient formula of denial to a challenge. 
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go to bear Sancho company, who between joyful and sad 
went journeying upon Dapple to seek his master, whose 
companionship pleased him more than to be Governor of all 
the Isles in the world. Now it happened that having gone 
not far from the Isle of his Governorship (he never troubled 
to enquire whether it was Isle, city, town, or village which 
he had governed), he saw on the road by which he was 
travelling six pilgrims approaching, with their staves,— 
foreigners such as those that beg for alms by singing.’- On 
coming up to him they placed themselves in a row, and, 
lifting their voices all together, began to sing in their lan¬ 
guage, son\pthing which Sancho could not understand; but 
there was one word which clearly signified alms, whence he 
gathered that it was alms they asked for in their song. And 
since he, as Cid Hamet says, was very charitable, he drew 
out of his wallet the half loaf and half cheese with which he 
had come provided, and gave it to them, making signs that 
he had nothing else to give them. They accepted them very 
gladly, but cried, Geld ! Geld ! ^ 

—I don’t understand what it is you want of me, good 
folk, said Sancho. 

Then one of them drew a purse from his bosom and 
showed it to Sancho, who by that perceived that it was 
money they wanted. Putting his thumb to his throat and 
extending his hand upwards, Sancho gave them to understand 

1 This was a commoiftpectacle in Spain in those days, the highways being 
thronged by crowds of beggars, under the garb of pilgrims bound for the holy 
shrine of Santiago de Compostella. One writer, Cristobal de Herrera, testifies 
that there passed every year by Burgos from eight to ten thousand Frenchmen 
and Germans dressed as pilgrims, saying that in France the proceeds of a journey 
to and from Spain used to be promised to young girls as dowries,—the pilgrimage 
to Santiago being regarded by Frenchmen of the south as their Indies. To-day, 
the beggars,— pordioseros, as they are facetiously called, from the invariable com¬ 
mencement of their petition, For Dios ,—are entirely of native growth ; and the 
pilgrims are but few. 

® Guilte, Guihe, in the original j which had come to mean money in thieves’ 
slang, according to the Academy’s Dictionary. 
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that he had no vestige of money,^ and pressing Dapple 
forward he broke through them. On passing, one of them, 
who had been looking at him very intently, rushed up to him 
and flinging his arms around his waist cried out in a loud 
voice and in good Castilian : 

—God bless me ! what is it I see ? Is it possible I hold 
in my arms my dear friend, my good townsman, Sancho 
Panza ? Yes, without doubt I do, for I am neither dreaming 
nor drunk, as yet. 

Sancho was astonished at finding himself called by his 
name, and seeing himself embraced^ by the foreign pilgrim, 
and after having looked at him, without speaking a word, 
very attentively, was unable to recognise him. Seeing his 
perplexity the pilgrim said : 

—What! Is it possible, brother Sancho Panza, that 
thou dost not know thy neighbour Ricote,^ the Morisco, 
the shopkeeper of thy village ? ® 

Sancho then looked with more attention, and began 
to recall his features, and at last knew him perfectly, and 
without getting off from the ass threw his arms round his 
neck, saying : 

—^Who the devil would have known thee, Ricote, in that 
mummer’s dress thou wearest ? Tell me who has thus 

^ Ostugo de moneda, Ostugo is a mysterious word, of uncertain origin, twice 
here signifymg “vestige” ; but in another passage, in ch. ix., where§^ho says—. 
no d^aria ostugo en todo el lugar donde no buscase la casa^e Dulcinea^ it must mean 
“ hole ” or “ corner,” 

2 Ricote was the name of a valley in Murcia, on either side of the river 
Segura, which was inhabited entirely by Moriscoes, whence probably Cervantes 
took the name. These were the last to quit Spain, according to Cascales. 

^ The Moriscoes were very largely engaged as shopkeepers throughout La 
Mancha and the south of Spain. According to an authority cited by Pellicer 
two years before the Expulsion, U. in 1607, there were reckoned to be over 
eight hundred Moriscoes in the town of Argamasilla, who had become so rich as 
to give their abode the name of Rio de la Plata, The decay of the prosperity of 
all those old towns of La Mancha dates from the fatal measure of which Ricote 
will be found presently speaking. 
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Frenchified ^ thee ? And how hast thou the boldness to 
return to Spain, where if they catch and recognise thee thou 
wilt fare hardly enough ? 

—If thou didst not betray me, Sancho, answered the 
pilgrim, certain am I that in this disguise there will be no 
one to know me. Let us go off the road into that grove of 
poplars which is yonder in sight, where my comrades wish 
to eat and to rest, and thou shalt eat with them, for they 
are very pleasant fellows ; I will have leisure to tell thee 
of what has happened to me since I left our village, in 
obedience to His Majesty’s proclamation which threatened 
the unhappy^ people of my nation with so much rigour, as 
thou hast heard. 

Sancho did so, and, Ricote speaking to the other pilgrims, 
they withdrew into the poplar grove, a good way off from 
the high road. They flung aside their staves, and took oflF 
their hoods or pilgrims’ weeds, remaining in their jackets. 
They were all young and very well made men, except 
Ricote, who was advanced in years. They all bore wallets, 
which were all, as it seemed, well stored with provocatives, 
such at least as call to thirst at two leagues’ distance. They 
lay down on the ground, and, making a table-cloth of the 
turf, placed upon it bread, salt, knives,^ walnuts, pieces of 
cheese, clean ham-bones, which, if they did not bear being 
gnawed, were not past sucking. They produced also a 
black coiuSment wlyfh they say is called caviar^ made of 
the roes of fish, a great awakener of thirst. Olives were 
not wanting, though dry and without any pickle, but tasty 

^ te ha hecho Jranchotef—Franchote is a nickname of depreciation 

familiarly applied to a Frenchman, now exchanged for the coarser gavacho, 

2 I am inclined to hold with Hartzenbusch for once, and think the word 
here, cuchillos^ must be a misprint for cebollas. Knives would hardly be included 
in the list of the provisions, nor onions omitted. 

® Cabial, obviously a corruption of camar^ which was probably first known to 
the Spaniards through their German monarch, Charles V. 
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and pleasant.^ But that which made the bravest show in 
that banquet-field were six bottles of wine, each of the 
men providing his own from his wallets. Even the worthy 
Ricote, who had transformed himself from a Morisco into a 
German or Dutchman, brought out his own, which in big¬ 
ness vied with the other five.^ They fell to eating with 
great zest and much at leisure, dwelling upon each mouthful, 
which they took at the point of the knife,—a very little of 
everything,—and then all together at the instant raised their 
elbows and their bottles into the air, mouth pressed to 
mouth, their eyes nailed to the sky, so that they seemed to 
be taking aim at it, and so wagging their heads from side 
to side in token of the pleasure they received, they remained 
a good while transferring into their stomachs the bowels of 
those vessels. All this Sancho beheld and at nothing was 
he grieved 5 ® rather, in order to fulfil the proverb which he 
knew very well, of when at Rome do what you see them do^^ 
asked Ricote for the bottle, and took his aim with the rest, 
and with no less relish than they. Four times did the 
bottles bear being uplifted, but a fifth was not possible, for 

^ Olives, when used whole, were generally pickled in a brine made of water, 
salt, thyme, bay-laurel, and garlic. But they were sometimes dried, and used in 
this state by travellers. 

2 Ricote by this clearly proves his claim to be more than half a Christian. 
One of the great complaints made of the Moriscoes, who were of course 
Mahomedans at heart, was that they drank no wine, and so neglected one of the 
leading industries of the country. Cervantes hims«ff, in a paslageon which his 
critics have chiefly founded the charge against him of having approved of the 
expulsion of the Moriscoes, but which is clearly more a half-humorous assault 
on their manners and their mode of life than a plea for their expatriation, com¬ 
plains of the Moriscoes that “ they lived soberly, and therefore were more prone 
to generation than Christians.”— El CoUquh de los Perros^ —where the sentiment 
is put into the mouth of one of the dogs. 

^ T de ninguna cosa se dolta —an allusion to the line, in an old ballad, of Nero 
looking on at the burning of Rome from the Tarpeian rock, while children and 
old men were crying:— 

—el de nada se dolia, 

^ Cum Romae fiieris Romano vivite more. 
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they were now as sapless and dry as a rush, which parched 
the mirth they had till then exhibited. Every now and 
then one of them would thrust his right hand into Sancho’s 
and say :—Spaniard and Dutchman all one goot fellow^ and 
Sancho would answer, Goot fellow^ I vow by gad ! ^ and would 
burst out into a laugh which would last an hour without a 
thought for the time of anything that had happened to him 
in his Government 3 for over the time of eating and drinking 
cares hold but little sway. In the end, the finishing of the 
wine was the beginning of a drowsiness which seized upon 
them all, they falling aslegp on the very tables and table¬ 
cloth. Ricote and Sancho only kept awake, for they had 
eaten more and drank less, and Ricote taking Sancho apart, 
they sat down at the foot of a beech-tree, leaving the 
pilgrims buried in sweet sleep, and without once stumbling 
into his Moorish tongue Ricote spoke to him as follows, in 
pure Castilian:— 

Well knowest thou, O Sancho Panza, my neighbour and 
friend, how that the mandate and proclamation which His 
Majesty ordered to be issued against those of my nation ^ 
filled us all with terror and dismay, at least me they did, in 
such a sort that even before the time had expired which was 

^ They speak a gibberish, espanol y tudesqui tuto uno bon compano, — in. which 
Sancho, under the influence of the common idea that to be quite clear to a 
foreigner one must speak in a broken language, replies —bon compano jura Du 

® The edi<A,j53^11ing the Moriscoes from the kingdom of Valencia was issued 
in September, 1609. A second edict expelling them from the kingdoms of 
Granada, Murcia, Andalucia, and the city of Hornachos in Estremadura (which 
was entirely possessed by them) was dated the 9th of December, 1609. A third 
edict expelling them from Castile, Estremadura, and La Mancha was issued on 
the loth of July, 1610. The last edict, which included the rest of Spain, was 
issued a year after. In the original proclamations, according to an authority 
cited by Pellicer, the population of the valley of Ricote was exempted, on tha 
ground of their close alliance with old Christians; but even these were finally 
included in the decree of banishment in October, 1613. It must be remembered 
that Cervantes was writing this chapter in the autumn of 1614, when the 
impression left by this most cruel and barbarous measure was still fresh in the 
minds of Spaniards. 
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allowed us for our departure from Spain,^ methought the 
rigour of the law was already executed on my person and on 
my children. Accordingly I arranged, prudently as I thinV 
(as a man does who knows that by such a time they will 
deprive him of the house where he lives and who secures 
another to which to remove)—I arranged, I say, to go out 
alone, and without my family, from the village, and seek for 
a place to which I could transport them conveniently and 
without the hurry in which the rest took their departure; 
for I saw well, as did all our elders, that those proclamations 
were not merely threats, as so]p.e said, but positive laws 
which would have to be enforced at their appointed time j 
and the knowledge I had of the dangerous and wild intentions 
of our people2 compelled me to believe this true; so that 
methought it was a divine inspiration which moved His 
IV^bjesty to put into effect so gallant a resolution,* not 
because all of us were guilty,— for some were true and 
steadfest Christians,—but they were so few that they could 
not make head against those who were not so, and it was 

1 The time allowed for the Moriscoes to embark, with their wives and 
families, was thirty days j shortened in some districts, as in Seville, through the 
zeal of the local authority, to twenty days. 

2 The sentiments here cannot in justice be attributed to Cervantes himself, 
but are such as are appropriate in the mouth of a Morisco, seeking to propitiate 
one he knew to be a sound and loyal Christian. There undoubtedly were some 
such wild and dangerous schemes projected, on the part of the Spanish Moriscoes 
in concert with their co-religionists in Africa. It would ha^ been strange, 
indeed, and contrary to all human nature,—consi^ing ho'w^Si^e unfortunate 
people had been systematically msulted and oppressed, in violation of all the 
treaties and all the compacts made with them since the fall of Granada, and 
more especially since the suppression of their last serious attempt at revolt in the 
Alpujarras, in 1567,—had the descendants of those Moors who had given equal 
laws and freedom of religion to their subject-Christians ceased from hatching 
schemes for the recovery of their dominion. 

® Doubtless spoken by Ricote with his tongue in his cheek. Elsewhere, I 
have defended Cervantes against the charge which, with a strange misconception 
of this very Ricote’s history and its sequel, certain writers, even of those who 
pretend to be his admirers, have brought against our author’s memory of having 
advocated the expulsion of the Moriscoes. 
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not well to nourish the snake in your bosom and have 
enemies within your own home. In fine, with good reason 
were we punished with the sentence of banishment,—light 
and soft as it was in the opinion of some,^ but in ours the 
most terrible which could be inflicted. Wherever we are 
we weep for Spain, for, after all, there we were born, and 
that is our native country. Nowhere do we find the 
reception our misfortune demands. In Barbary and in all 
the parts of Africa, where we most counted upon being 
received, cherished, and welcomed, there is where they abuse 
and ill-treat us the worst.^ We knew not our happiness 
till we had lost it, and such is the longing that all of us have 
to return to *Spain, that the most of those, and they are 
many, who know the language as I do, return to her, and 
leave their wives and children yonder unprotected, so great 
is the love they bear her ; and now do I know and experi¬ 
ence, what they are wont to say, that sweet is the love for 
one’s country. 

I departed, as I am saying, from our town, and went 

^ Some, indeed, there were, zealous Churchmen, such as Bleda, a famous 
Dominican preacher, who held that they should cut all the Moriscoes’ throats, 
leaving it to God to know His own. As it was, many thousands were slain in 
the execution of the decree, besides many more who were beaten and plundered 
by the populace, incited to violence by their priests. On the other hand, it 
must be said that there were a few among the nobles who had the courage to 
express their opinion of the impolicy of the decrees,—the most conspicuous of 
whom was the^cel^rated Don Pedro Giron, Duke of Osuna, who, when Viceroy 
of Naples, stoutly^posed tl?5 establishment of the Inquisition in that kingdom, 
even though ordered by the King. The father of this able and enlightened 
nobleman was the particular friend of Cervantes’ grandfather, and more than 
one complimentary allusion to him is to be found in Cervantes’ works. 

^ The treatment of the banished Moriscoes by the people of Barbary was not 
the least part of the cruelties imposed upon them by their sudden expulsion. 
Hastily put on board vessels bound for the African coast, they were plundered 
by the crews, their women abused, their children butchered. On landing they 
were made subject to every kind of hardship and oppression, and being moneyless 
were reduced to the most miserable straits,— driven to beggary, starved, and 
beaten by those they regarded as their countrymen, but to whom they were 
objects of envy and suspicion.—See Janer, Condicion de los Moriscos^ pp. 83-90. 
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into France, and though there they made us welcome I had 
a mind to see everything. I passed into Italy ^ I came to 
Germany, and there methought I could live with more 
freedom, for its inhabitants do not look into niceties : each 
lives as he pleases, for over the greater part of the country 
they enjoy liberty of conscience. I took a house in a town 
near Augsburg, and, leaving it, I joined with these pilgrims, 
who have a custom, many of them, to come to Spain every 
year to visit her sanctuaries, which they regard as their 
Indies and their surest harvest and certain gain. They 
wander over almost the whole 9f it, nor is there a village 
where they do not take their meat and drin]^ as they say, 
and a real at least in money. And at the end of the journey 
they go off with more than a hundred crowns clear, which, 
changed into gold, either in the hollow of their staves, or in 
the patches of their cloaks, or by such device as they can, 
they carry out of the kingdom and pass into their own 
country, in spite of the guards at the posts and ports where 
they are searched. Now, it is my intention, Sancho, to 
take up the treasure which I left buried, which I can do 
without risk, for it is outside of the village \ and then write, 
or go myself, from Valencia to my wife and daughter, who 
I know are in Algiers, and contrive a way of bringing them 
to some port in France, and thence take them to Germany, 
where we shall wait for whatever God may be pleased to do 
for us. For in eiFect, Sancho, I know4fe)r certsflTthat Ricota, 
my daughter, and Francisca Ricota, my wife, are Catholic 
Christians, and though I am not as much as that, still I am 
more of Christian than of Moor, and I pray ever to God to 
open, the eyes of my understanding and make me know how 
to serve Him. What I wonder at is that, I do not know 
why, my wife and daughter went to Barbary rather than to 
France, where they could live like Christians. . 

To which Sancho replied :—Look ye, Ricote, that might 
not have been of their choice, for Juan Tiopieyo, thy wife’s 
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brother, took them away ; and as he must be a rank Moor 
he would go to the safest place ; and I can tell thee another 
thing, that I believe thou goest in vain to look for what 
thou leftest buried, for we had news that they stripped thy 
brother-in-law and thy wife of many pearls and much money 
in gold, which they carried with them to be passed.^ 

—That can well be, replied Ricote; but I know, 
Sancho, that they did not touch my hoard, for I did not 
reveal where it was, fearing some mischance ; and therefore, 
Sancho, if thou wilt come with me and help me to take it 
up and conceal it I will giv^ thee two hundred crowns, with 
which thou rnayst relieve thy necessities, for thou knowest 
I know thou hast many. 

—I would do it, answered Sancho, but I am not at all 
covetous; and were I so, I quitted a place this very 
morning out of which I could have made the walls of my 
house of gold, and, before six months came over, eaten off 
silver plates ; therefore, for this reason, as well as because 
methinks I would be acting treason to my King in 
favouring his enemies, I would not go with thee if,—as 
thou hast promised me two hundred crowns,—thou gavest 
me four hundred counted down.^ 

—And what place is it thou hast left, Sancho ? enquired 
Ricote. 

^ The Morisc9|;^were not permitted to take with them any money in gold 
or silver, or any jewels, o^notes of exchange, though they might turn their 
wealth into such merchandise as was not prohibited for exportation,—a paltry 
and dubious grace to those who had but a month in which to make all their 
preparations. An enormous amount of pillage accrued to the officials, especially 
of the Inquisition, to whom fell the chief part of the spoil. Some of the richer 
Moriscoes are said to have purchased their exemption, or their permission to 
return, for large sums of money,—^the commissaries appointed to carry out the 
expulsion making many millions of ducats, according to a letter of Don Rodrigo 
Calderon to King Philip IV., 1622, quoted by PeUicer. 

2 Very heavy penalties were imposed by proclamation on those who 
harboured any Morisco, his wife or child, or took charge of any of his goods 5 
the least penalty being six years in the galleys. 
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—I have left being Governor of an Isle, answered 
Sancho, and such a one as, i’ feith, I may not find another 
like it easily. 

—And where is this Isle ? asked Ricote. 

—^Where ? answered Sancho ; two leagues from here, 
and it is called the Isle Barataria. 

—Peace, Sancho, said Ricote ; for there are Isles yonder 
in the sea but no Isles on the mainland.^ 

—How no Isles ? replied Sancho 5 I tell thee, Ricote, 
this morning I came out of it, and yesterday I was 
governing therein at my ease, ^like a sagittary; ^ for all 
that I have left it, for methinks it is a risky oiiice that of 
Governor. 

—And what hast thou gained by the Government ? 
asked Ricote. ' 

—I have gained, answered Sancho, the knowledge that I 
am not good at governing, except it be a herd of cattle; 
and that the riches which are got in such Governments are 
at the price of losing one’s soul and sleep and even one’s 
food; for in Isles Governors must eat little, especially if 
they have doctors to look after their health. 

—I understand thee not, Sancho, said Ricote 5 but 
methinks all thou sayest is foolishness, for who would give 
thee Isles to govern ? Are there wanting in the world 
men abler than thou art for Governor ?—Hold thy tongue, 
Sancho, and come to thy senses 5 and^onsidSF if thou wilt 

^ It is clear Ricote had never read any books of chivalries, for in them the 
hisula is not necessarily in the sea. Don Florisel de Niquea makes Lydia, the 
realm of Croesus, an island. Palmerin de Oliva rides to an island in Terra 
Firma. Land and sea are mixed up generally in the romances in such a manner 
as might well confuse Sancho, who had heard of msulas from his master, but had 
never seen an island or the sea. 

2 Como un sagitario. A sagitario^ according to Hidalgo’s Dictionary of 
Germania^ was a slang term for one who was whipped through the streets. To 
govern like a sagittary,” therefore, means something equivalent to governing 
“ like a jerfalcon,” which is a simile two or three times used by Sancho, 
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go with me, as I have said, to help me to dig up the 
treasure I have hidden, for in truth it is so much as it may¬ 
be called treasure, and I will give thee wherewithal to live, 
as I have told thee. 

—And I have told thee already, Ricote, replied Sancho, 
that I will not; be content that through me thou shalt not 
be betrayed and go thy way in a good hour and leave me to 
go mine, for I wot that what is well got may be lost, and 
what is ill got—both itself and the owner. 

—I do not wish to wrangle, Sancho, said Ricote; but 
tell me, wert thou in our village when my wife, my 
daughter, and my brother-in-law went away thence ? 

—Yes, I was, answered Sancho, and can tell thee that 
thy daughter went away looking so beautiful that all in the 
village came out to see her, and all declared she was the 
prettiest creature in the world. She went away weeping, 
and embraced all her friends and acquaintances and as many 
as had come to see her, praying all to commend her to Our 
Lord and Our Lady His mother. And this with so much 
feeling that she made me weep ; and I am not used to be 
much of a weeper ; and i’ faith there were many desired to 
hide her away, and go and take her off on the road ; but 
the fear of going against the King’s decree prevented them. 
But he that showed himself most affected was Don Pedro 
Gregorio, that rich young heir thou knowest of, for they 
said he loved^r deadly ; and since she is gone away he has 
never appeared in the village, and we all think he went 
after her to steal her away, but till now nothing has been 
learnt of it. 

—I ever had a shrewd suspicion, said Ricote, that this 
gentleman loved my daughter; but confiding in my 
Ricota’s virtue, the knowledge that he desired her never 
troubled me. For thou must have heard say, Sancho, that 
Mooresses seldom or never mingle in amours with the old 
Christians 5 and my daughter, who, as I believe, minded 
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more her religion than her love, would not regard this 
young heir’s solicitations. 

—God grant it, replied Sancho ; for else it would be bad 
for them both. And let me now depart hence, friend 
Ricote, for I wish to reach this night where my master 
Don Quixote is. 

—God go with thee, brother Sancho, for now my mates 
are stirring, and it is time for us also to pursue our journey. 
—^Then the two embraced, and Sancho got upon Dapple, 
and Ricote seized his staff, and they parted. 
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Of the things which happened to Sancho on the road^ and 

others the best that can he 

• 

The stay •with Ricote left Sancho no time to reach the 
Duke’s castle that day, though he arrived within half a 
league when night fell on him, somewhat dark and over¬ 
clouded. But as it was summer,^ that did not give him 
much concern, so he went aside from the road with the 
intention of waiting till morning. And as his scant and 
misguided luck would have it, in seeking for a spot where 
he might best settle himself, he and Dapple fell into a deep 
and dark pit which there was among some very old build¬ 
ings. As he fell he commended himself to God with all his 
heart, imagining that he was not to stop until he reached 
the bottom of the abyss. But it was not so, for at little 
over three fathoms Dapple touched ground, and Sancho 
found himself still on his back, without having received any 
wound or liurt. ^e felt his body all over and drew in his 
breath to see if he were sound, or with a hole made in any 
part of him, and finding himself well, right and catholic in 
health,2 he could not give thanks enough to God Our Lord 
for the mercy which had been done him, for he thought 
verily he must be broken into a thousand pieces. He 

^ Once more we have all the chronological schemes thrown into confusion. 
According to Rios, we should now be in November. 

2 Catolko de salud —a common idiom. To be “ Catholic ” is the ne plus ultra 
of soundness with Spaniards. See ch. xiii. 
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groped also with his hands along the walls of the pit to see 
if it were possible to come out of it without help, but he 
found them smooth and without any hold, at which he was 
sore grieved, especially when he heard Dapple begin to 
lament piteously and dolefully; and it was no wonder nor 
did he cry out of wantonness, for in truth he was in a sad 
plight. 

—Alack, quoth Sancho then ; and what unthought-of 
accidents do happen at every turn to those who live in this 
wretched world! Who would have said that he who 
yesterday saw himself sitting on a ^throne. Governor of an 
Isle, giving orders to his servants and to his va^als, to-day 
should find himself buried in a pit without there being any 
soul to relieve him, nor servant or vassal to come to his 
succour ? Here we shall have to perish of hunger, I and 
my ass, if we do not die beforehand, he of being bruised and 
broken and I of grieving. At the least I shall not be so 
lucky as was my master Don Quixote of La Mancha, when 
he went down below into the Cave of that enchanted 
Montesinos, where he found them who treated him better 
than if he had been at home j for belike he went to a table 
laid and a bed made. There he saw beautiful and delight¬ 
ful visions, and here I shall see, as I take it, toads and 
snakes. Unhappy me ! and to what a pass have my follies 
and fancies brought me ! From out of this they will dig 
out my bones, whenever it is Heaven’s thwt they find 
me,— clean, white, and scraped, and those of my good 
Dapple with them,—by which mayhap it will be known 
who we are, at least by those who have been told that never 
did Sancho Panza part from his ass nor his ass from Sancho 
Panza, Once more I say, wretched we! whose ill-luck 
would not let us die in our own country and among our 
people, where, if no relief should be found for our mishap, 
there would not be wanting some one to bewail it and in 
the last hour of our breath to close our eyes. Oh my 
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comrade and friend ! what scurvy return have I made thee 
for thy good services ! Forgive me, and pray to Fortune 

in the best manner thou canst to deliver us from this 

miserable strait in which we are cast we two, and I promise 
to place on thy head a crown of laurels that thou mayst 

pass for no less than a poet laureate and give thee double 

feeds.^ 

In this manner did Sancho Panza make lament, and his 
ass listened to him without answering any word,^ such was 
the distress and anguish the poor creature was in. At last, 
all the night having passed in bitter plaints and lamentations, 
came day„by whose light and shining Sancho saw that it 
was beyond all impossibility impossible to get out of that 
pit without being assisted 5 and he began to wail and shout, 
to find whether any one was within hearing, but all his 
cries were spent on the wilderness, for in all those parts 
there was no soul to heed them, and then he gave himself 
over for dead. Dapple was lying on his back, and Sancho 
so managed as to set him on his feet, which he could hardly 
keep 3 and taking from his wallet, which had also shared 
their fate in the fall, a piece of bread, he gave it to the ass, 
who misliked it not—Sancho saying to him, as if the beast 
understood him : With bread all griefs are less.^ 

And now he spied on one side of the pit a hole in which 
a man, by stooping and shrinking, might be contained. 
Sancho PanWBwle for it, and squatting down was able to 

^ Compare this passage with Sancho’s lamentation over his lost Dapple, in 
Part I. ch. xxiii. 

® So Boiardo says, that to Orlando’s question to his horse Bayarte as to 
where his master Rinaldo was : 

-^11 destriero 

Non potea dar risposta. 

Orlando Innamorato, lib. i. c. 19, st. 19, 

® Todos ios duelos con pan non menos —a proverb, which stands thus in the old 
collection of the Marques de Santillana. The usual form, however, is duelos y 
ssrenos con pan sen uicnos, 
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enter it and to see that it was long and spacious 5 and 
seeing was possible, for through by what might be called 
the roof there fell a ray of the sun which revealed all within. 
He found likewise that it opened and widened into another 
spacious cavity 5 seeing which he went back to where the 
ass was standing, and with a stone began to break away the 
earth from the hole, so that in a short time he made a 
passage into which the ass could easily enter, as he did; and 
so taking him by the halter he began to travel forward 
through that grotto to see if he could find a way out by the 
other side. Sometimes he went in ^arkness and sometimes 
without much light, but never without fear. 

—God Almighty help me, said he to himself; this which 
for me is mis venture would for my master Don Quixote be 
rather adventure. He verily would take these depths and 
dungeons for flowery gardens and palaces of Galiana,^ and 
would think to come out of these dark and narrow ways 
into some blooming meadow. But I, luckless one, without 
resource and without heart, expect at every step there will 
open suddenly under my feet another pit deeper than this 

^ Palacbs de Galiana. There are some ruins still to be seen at Toledo, on 
the banks of the Tagus, near the bridge called pleonastically “of Alcantara,” 
which are popularly supposed to be those of a palace once inhabited by a Princess 
Galiana, daughter of the Moorish King Galafre and sister to the famous 
Marsilio. The tradition is that Charlemagne, in his father Pepin’s time, being 
at Toledo, fell in love with this Princess. Galiana figures in many of the 
ballads of the Carlovingian period, and her palace was thr'scenisf'lii many strange 
and romantic legends. One is, that it was an enchanted abode, which existed 
in the time of the Gothic Kings, and was left always shut up in deference to 
the prophecy that whenever it was opened the ruin of Spain would be at hand. 
King Roderick ordered it to be opened, and there was found on its walls some 
tapestry with Moors figured on it, and a scroll which said that these were the 
people who would destroy Spain. Here the Cid was received by his Sovereign, 
King Alfonso, and here Alfonso X., two centuries later, is said to have drawn 
up the famous Astronomical Tables which go by his name. Lope de Vega has 
a comedy with the title of Los Palacios de Galiana, According to Gayangos, in 
his Mahomedan Dynasties of Spain, the ruins are those of an ancient palace of the 
Moorish Kings, 
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one which will swallow me up; well come evil so thou 
comest single. 

In this manner and with these reflections he seemed to 
himself to have travelled a little more than half a league, 
when at the end he observed a confused light which looked 
like that of day, entering from some side, which gave tokens 
of opening somewhere into a road which to him seemed to 
the other world. 

Here Cid Hamet Benengeli leaves him, and returns to 
tell of Don Quixote, who with joy and much contentment 
was looking forward tg> the appointed time of the battle 
which he Jiad to fight with the ravisher of the honour of 
Dona Rodriguez^ daughter, for whom he designed to redress 
the wrong and injury which had been foully done her. Now 
it happened, that sallying out one morning to prepare and 
exercise himself for what he had to do in the affair in which 
he expected the next day to be engaged, putting Rozinante 
into a charge or short gallop, he came to pitch his feet so 
near to a cave that had he not reined him in tightly, it had 
been impossible for him to avoid falling in. He pulled him 
up at length, and did not fall in 5 and drawing a little nearer, 
looked, without dismounting, into that chasm 3 and as he 
was looking he heard loud cries from within, and listening 
closely he could make out and understand what he who 
uttered them was saying : 

—Ho u^aiifaiie ! Is there any Christian who hears me ? 
Or any charitable gentleman that will take pity on a sinner 
buried alive,—on an unhappy disgoverned Governor ? 

It seemed to Don Quixote that he heard the voice of 
Sancho Panza, whereat he was puzzled and astounded, 
and raising his own voice as high as he could, he ex¬ 
claimed : 

—^Who is there below ? Who is it that complains ? 

—^Who can be here or who should complain, was the 
answer, but the forlorn Sancho Panza, Governor, for his sins 
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and his ill fare, of the Isle Barataria, squire that was of the 
famous Knight Don Quixote of La Mancha. 

Hearing this, Don Quixote’s wonder was doubled and his 
agitation increased, the thought occurring to him that Sancho 
Panza must be dead and his soul was there in torment. 
Carried away by this idea he exclaimed : 

—I conjure thee by all which I can conjure thee by, as a 
Catholic Christian, to tell me who thou art; and if thou art 
a soul in torment, tell me what you wish that I should do 
for thee, for since it is my profession to help and succour 
those of this world who are in nee^, it shall be so also to 
succour and to aid the distressed of the other world, who are 
unable to help themselves. 

—At that rate, answered the voice, your worship who 
speaks to me should be my master Don Quixote of La 
Mancha ;—nay, by the tone of the voice, for certain it is no 
other. 

—Don Quixote I am, replied Don Quixote, he who 
professes to succour and aid in their needs the living and the 
dead. Therefore tell me who thou art, for thou art keeping 
me in amaze, for if thou art my squire Sancho Panza and 
art dead, since the devils have not carried thee off and by the 
mercy of God thou art in purgatory, our holy mother the 
Roman Catholic Church hath ofEces such as will deliver 
thee from the pains which thou art in, and I will plead with 
her on my part as far as my means wilirSeim Therefore 
declare thyself and tell me who thou art. 

—I vow by this and by that, the voice answered, and I 
swear by the nativity of whoever your worship pleases. Sir 
Don Quixote of La Mancha, that I am your squire Sancho 
Panza and that I have never been dead in all the days of my 
life 5 but having quitted my Government, for matters and 
causes which need some time to tell you of, I fell last night 
into this pit where I am fixed, and Dapple with me, who 
will not let me lie,—^more by token he is here with me. 
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And it seemed as if the ass understood what Sancho said, 
for at that moment he began to bray so strongly that the 
whole cave resounded. 

—A famous witness! Don Quixote cried ; I know the 
bray as well as if I had been its mother. I hear thy voice, 
my Sancho; wait for me; I will go to the Duke’s castle, 
which is near here, and bring some one who will deliver thee 
out of this pit into which thy sins must have cast thee. 

—Go, your worship, said Sancho, and come back soon 
for God’s sake, for I cannot bear being here buried alone, 
and I am dying of fear. . 

Don Quixote left him and went to the castle to tell the 
Duke and Duchess of Sancho’s accident, at which they 
marvelled not a little, though they well understood how he 
must have fallen through, knowing of the grotto which from 
time immemorial had there existed ; but they could not 
think how he had left the Government without their having 
advice of his coming. At last, as it is said, they brought 
ropes and fastenings, and by dint of many hands and much 
labour they dragged Dapple and Sancho Panza from that 
darkness into the sun’s light. A certain student, seeing 
him, observed: 

—In this wise should all bad Governors come out of their 
Governments as the sinner comes out of the depths of the 
abyss,—perishing of hunger, pale, and, as I suppose, without 
a farthing. ,, 

Sancho heard him and said :—Eight or ten days it is, 
brother giber, since I went to govern that Isle they gave me, 
in all which days I never, not for one hour, had my bellyful. 
During that while doctors have persecuted me and enemies 
have trampled my bones. I have neither had time to take 
bribes nor to collect dues, and this being as it is, I did not 
deserve, to my thinking, to be dragged out in this fashion. 
But man proposes and God disposes 5 and God knows best 
and what is good for every one; and as the time so the 
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trial; and let some say of this water I will not drink, for 
where one looks for flitches there are no hooks and God 
understands me ; let that be enough; I say no more, though 
I could. 

—Be not angry, Sancho, nor vex thyself at what thou 
mayst hear, said Don Quixote, for that will be never to have 
done. Come with a clear conscience, and let them say what 
they will; and to wish to tie the tongues of evil speakers is 
to wish to put doors to an open field. If the Governor 
comes out from his Government rich, they say of him that 
he is a thief; and if he comes out p9or, that he is a good-for- 
nothing and a blockhead. ^ 

—Of a surety, replied Sancho, this time they have to take 
me rather for a fool than a thief. 

Thus discoursing, surrounded by a crowd of boys and 
other people, they arrived at the castle, where the Duke and 
Duchess were waiting in a gallery for Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza. But Sancho would not go up to see the 
Duke till he had first put up Dapple in the stable, for the 
ass, he said, had passed a very bad night in his lodging. 
And then he went up to see his lord and lady, and kneeling 
before them he said : 

—I, your Highnesses, because your Grandeurs willed it 
so, without my own deserving, went to govern your Isle 
Barataria, which I entered naked and naked am I still. I 
neither win nor lose. Whether I have gny-^woaed well or ill, 
witnesses I have had over there, who will say what they 
please. I have decided questions, judged lawsuits, and all 
the while dying of hunger, since the doctor Pedro Recio, 
native of Tirteafuera, wished it so,—insular and governorish 
physician. Enemies set upon us by night, and after having 
put us to a great tussle, the people of the Isle say we came 

^ £/ kombre fone y Dm dispone; cual el tiempo tal el tiento ; nddie diga, desta 
dgua m beberi ; adonde se piensa que hat tocinos no hat estacas ; here is a string of 
proverbs, of which the last has been used twice before. 
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oiF free and victorious by the valour of my arm; and may 
they have such saving of God as they speak truth !—In 
short, in this while I have taken the measure of the charges 
and the duties which Governing brings along with it, and I 
have found by my reckoning that my shoulders cannot bear 
them. They are not a load for my ribs nor arrows for my 
quiver. And therefore, before the Government flung me 
over, I wanted to fling over the Government ^ and yester¬ 
day morning I left the Isle as I found it, with the same 
streets, dwellings, and roofs which it had when I entered it. 
I have borrowed from nobody, nor mixed in any profits > 
and though I thought to have made some useful laws, never 
a one did I make, fearing they would not be kept, for so 
to make them is the same as not to make them. I left 
the Isle, as I say, without any other company but that 
of my Dapple. I fell into a pit; I went along it till this 
morning, by the light of the sun, I spied a way of escape, 
but not so easy, for if Heaven had not sent me my master 
Don Quixote, there I would have abided till the end of the 
world. So my lords, Duke and Duchess, here is your 
Governor, Sancho Panza, who only in the ten days that he 
has held the Government, has reaped this knowledge, that he 
would not give a straw to be a Governor,—I say not of an 
Isle only but of all the world. And this being the case, 
kissing your worships’ feet and imitating the boys’ game, 
who ^zy^jump,jjyijA,andgive me one^ I give a jump from the 
Government and pass into the service of my master Don 
Quixote, for with him at least, though I eat my bread by 
starts, I have my bellyful; and for me, so I am full, it is all 
one to me whether it’s with carrots or partridges. 

With this, Sancho brought his long speech to an end, Don 
Quixote ever dreading that he would utter thousands of 
absurdities ; and when he saw him finish with so few he 
gave thanks to Heaven in his heart; and the Duke embraced 

^ Apparently an allusion to some kind of leap-frog. 
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Sancho, saying that it grieved him to the soul that he had 
left his Grovernment so soon, but he would so manage as to 
give him on his estate a certain oiiice, of less charge and 
more profit. The Duchess embraced him also and ordered 
them to entertain him well, for he showed signs of having 
been badly bruised and worse treated. 
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Of the prodigious and unparalleled battle which took place 
between Don ^ixoi>e of La Mancha and the lacquey 
Tosilos^ ^in the defence of the duenna Dona Kodriguesd 
daughter 

The Duke and Duchess did not repent of the trick which 
had been played upon Sancho Panza, in the matter of 
the Government they had given him j and especially when, 
the same day, their Steward came, and recounted to them 
minutely all the words and deeds which Sancho had said and 
done in those days; and in conclusion he gave them a 
flowery account of the assault upon the Isle, and of Sancho’s 
terror and of his departure, from which they received no 
little entertainment. After this the history relates that the 
appointed day of the combat arrived; and the Duke, having 
again and again tutored his lacquey Tosilos how he had to 
deal with Do^%i»-Ouixote so as to overcome him without 
wounding or slaying him, commanded the steel heads to be 
taken oflF the lances, saying to Don Quixote that the 
Christian feeling, upon which he valued himself, did not 
allow this battle to be fought with so much risk and peril 
of lives, and that he was content to give them a fair field in 
his domain (though it went against the decree of the Holy 
Council which prohibited such duels i), and did not desire to 

^ In view of the many deaths by violence which were the result of such 
encoimters, all duels, and even tournaments, were forbidden by the Church, the 
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carry that affair to extremity. Don Quixote said that his 
Excellency might arrange the matter as he best pleased ; for 
he would obey him in everything. The dreaded day being 
now come, and the Duke having ordered a spacious scaffold 
to be set up in front of the castle square, where the judges of 
the lists and the duennas, mother and daughter, the appellants, 
might take their station, an infinite number of people from 
aU the towns and villages thereabout flocked in, attracted by 
the novel spectacle of that combat \ such a one as had never 
then been seen nor heard of in that country by those of the 
present or the past generation. r 

The first who entered the field and the lists was the 
Marshal of the ceremonies, who surveyed the ground and 
paced it all over, so that there might be no foul play there, 
nor anything hidden by which one could be tripped up and 
fall. Then the duennas entered and took their seats, hooded 
to the eyes and even to the bosoms, with demonstrations of 
no small sorrow as Don Quixote presented himself in the 
lists. A little while after, heralded by many trumpets, there 
appeared on one side of the square, mounted upon a powerful 
steed which shook the whole place, the great lacquey Tosilos, 
his visor down and wholly encased in a strong and shining 
suit of armour. His horse was clearly a Frieslander, massive 
and flea-bitten, with a quarter of a hundredweight of hair 
about each of his fetlocks.^ The valorous combatant came 
on, well instructed by the Duke his mast«»-iiow he had to 

sternest penalties being imposed on those who permitted them or took part in 
them. Several of the Councils, general and Latin, from that of Rheims in 1131 
to that of Trent, took notice of these warlike amusements, apparently as much 
out of jealousy of the institution of chivalry as zeal for humanity. The particular 
decree to which the Duke alludes was, as Bowie suggests, probably that of the 
Council of Trent, under which all Emperors, Kings, Princes, Dukes, and other 
potentates were threatened with excommunication, the confiscation of their goods, 
and perpetual infamy, if they permitted duels to be fought in their domains. 

^ The horses of Friesland were in that age, as they had been for some time 
before, much prized for their size and strength j though they showed their ill- 
breeding in their hairy fetlocks. 
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behave himself towards the valiant Don Quixote of La 
Mancha,—^warned that in no case was he to slay him, but to 
try and avoid the first shock, to prevent the risk of death, 
which was certain if they met in full career. He paced the 
square, and coming to where the duennas were seated, he 
stopped for some while, gazing on her who sought him in 
marriage. Then the Marshal of the field summoned Don 
Quixote, who was already present in the square ^ and side by 
side with Tosilos he spoke to the duennas, asking them if 
they consented that Don Quixote of La Mancha should 
maintain their right. They answered Tes ; and that they 
would accept all he did in that cause as well done, final, and 
valid. By this time the Duke and Duchess were stationed 
in a gallery which looked upon the lists, which were thronged 
by an infinite number of people, expecting to witness that 
stern, unparalleled encounter. A condition was imposed on 
the combatants that if Don Quixote conquered, his antagonist 
had to marry Dona Rodriguez’ daughter; and if he were 
vanquished, his opponent was quit of the promise which had 
been exacted from him, without giving any other satisfaction. 
The Marshal of the ceremonies parted the sun between 
them,^ and placed the two each in the spot where he was to 
stand. The drums beat, the sound of the trumpets filled the 
air, the earth trembled under their feet ^ the hearts of the 
gazing crowd were in suspense, some fearing, others hoping, 
the good or the‘evil issue of that affair. Finally, Don 
Quixote, commending himself with all his heart to God our 
Lord and to the Lady Dulcinea del Toboso, stood waiting 
for them to give him the preconcerted signal for the onset. 
Our lacquey, however, had very different thoughts ; he was 

^ To “part the sun,” that is, to take care that the combatants were so 
stationed as that the sun was exactly between them, was one of the chief cares 
of the Maese del Campo or Campidoctor^ The ceremonies here observed are in 
every point in accordance with the strict law of the duelhm as laid down in the 
Doctrinal de Caballeros, See also the rules and conditions of the fighting at the 
Faso Honroso, in Appendix D, vol. i. 
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thinking of nothing but of what I will now tell you. It 
seems that as he looked upon his fair enemy, she appeared to, 
him to be the most beautiful woman he had seen in all his 
life 5 and the little blindling boy, who along these streets is 
commonly called Love, could not lose the opportunity which 
presented itself of triumphing over the lacquey’s heart and 
adding it to the list of his trophies; and so, coming up to 
him softly, without any one seeing him, he ran a six-feet 
dart into the poor lacquey’s left side and pierced his heart 
through and through j which he could quite well do safely, 
for Love is invisible and enters and goes out where he will 
without any one bringing him to account for his actions. 

I say then, that when the signal for the onset was given, 
our lacquey was in a transport, thinking on the beauty of 
her he had already made the mistress of his free will; and'^o 
he paid no heed to the sound of the trumpet, as Don 
Quixote did, who charged as soon as he heard it, and at the 
utmost speed Rozinante would allow, at his enemy 5 Sancho 
Panza, his good squire, when he saw him start, crying 
aloud; 

—God guide thee, cream and flower of Knights Errant! 
God send thee the victory, for thou bearest the right on thy 
side! 

And though Tosilos saw Don Quixote coming at him he 
did not stir a step from his post, but called loudly upon the 
master of the lists, saying to him, as he came up to see what 
he wanted: 

—Sir, is not this battle to be fought as to whether I 
should marry yonder lady or not ? 

—It is so, was the answer. 

—^Then, said the lacquey, I am afraid of my conscience, 
and would put on it a great burden if I went any frrther 
with this battle ; and so I say that I yield myself vanquished 
and that I am willing to marry that lady at once. 

The Marshal of the lists was astonished at Tosilos’ words, 
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and, as he was one of those privy to the contriving of that 
aiFair, did not know how to answer him a word. Don 
Quixote stopped in mid-career, seeing that his enemy did 
not come on. The Duke could not conceive why they did 
not proceed with the combat ; but the Marshal went up and 
told him what Tosilos had said, at which he was much 
surprised and extremely angry. While this was passing 
Tosilos went up to where Dona Rodriguez sat, and said in 
a loud voice: 

—I, lady, am willing to marry your daughter, and I 
would not obtain by strife and contention that which I am 
able to get peacefully and without peril of death. 

Hearing this, the valiant Don Quixote exclaimed : 

—Since this is so, I am free and absolved of my promise. 
Let them marry, in God’s name, and since our Lord hath 
given her to him may Saint Peter lend his blessing. 

The Duke had descended to the castle square, and going 
up to Tosilos said :—Is it true, Knight, that you yield yourself 
vanquished, and that, impelled by your timorous conscience, 
you wish to marry that damsel ? 

—Yes, Sir, answered Tosilos. 

—He does very well, quoth Sancho Panza at this juncture, 
for what thou hast to give the mouse give to the cat, and you 
will get out of trouble.^ 

Tosilos went off to unlace his helmet, praying them to 
assist him promptly for his breath was failing him, and he 
could not bear to be pent up so long in that straitened 
lodging. They relieved him of it with all speed, and then 
there remained exposed and patent the lacquey’s face ; see¬ 
ing which Dona Rodriguez and her daughter cried out 
aloud: 

—This is a cheat! this is a cheat! They have put 

1 Lo que has de dar al mur dalo al gato-^ proverb. The ancient from 
mus, in place of ratori, is here preserved, as a good many old words are in the 
proverbs. 
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Tosilos, my master the Duke’s lacquey, in place of our true 
husband ! Justice from God and the King for this trickery 
—not to say villainy 1 

—Be ye not concerned, ladies, said Don Quixote, for this 
is neither trick nor villainy. And if it be, it is not the Duke 
who has enacted it but the wicked enchanters who persecute 
me, who, jealous of the glory which I had to gain by this 
victory, have transformed the face of your husband into that 
of him who you say is the Duke’s lacquey. Take my 
advice, and, in spite of the malice of my enemies, marry 
with him, for without doubt he i&. the very man you desire 
for a husband, ^ 

The Duke hearing this was ready to vent all his anger 
in laughter, saying: 

—The things which befall Sir Don Quixote are so extra¬ 
ordinary that I am inclined to think this is not my lacquey 5 
but let us adopt this device and plan; let us delay the 
marriage a fortnight if they will, and keep this person, of 
whom we are doubtful, confined; in the course of which 
time it may be he will return to his original shape 5 for the 
rancour the enchanters entertain towards Don Quixote 
should not endure so long, and especially as these tricks 
and transformations are of so little avail to them. 

—O, Sir ! cried Sancho, these evil-doers are well used and 
accustomed to change things relating to my master from one 
to another. A Knight whom he conquered in days gone by, 
called him of the Mirrors^ they changed into the figure of 
the Bachelor Samson Carrasco, a native of our village and 
a great friend of ours 5 and my lady Dulcinea del Toboso 
they have turned into a rustic peasant-woman, and so I 
imagine this lacquey has to die and live lacquey all the days 
of his life. 

Upon which said Dona Rodriguez’ daughter; 

—Let him be what he will who asks me for wife, I am 
grateful to him, and I would rather be the lawful wife of a 
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lacquey than the cast-ofF mistress of a gentleman—though he 
who fooled me is not one. 

In short, all these tales and doings ended in Tosilos being 
shut up to see what his transformation would come to. The 
victory was adjudged to be Don Quixote’s by general 
acclamation, though most of them were sad and melancholy 
at finding that the long-looked-for combatants had not 
hacked one another to pieces, just as the boys are sorry 
when the man whom they wait for is not brought out to 
be hanged because he is pardoned either by the injured 
party or the judge. The crowd dispersed; the Duke and 
Duchess went back into the castle 9 they shut up Tosilos y 
Dona Rodriguez and her daughter were very content at 
finding that by one way or another that marred affair had 
to end in marriage; ^ and as for Tosilos, he hoped for no less. 

1 caso habia de par or en casamiento —a play upon the words caso and 

(asamiento^ 
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Which tells of how Don ^ixote took leave of the Duke^ and of 
what happened to him with t}\e witty and wanton Altisi-- 
dora^ damsel to the Duchess 

^ f 

It now appeared to Don Quixote to be right that he should 
quit the lazy life he was leading in that castle, for he fancied 
he was guilty of a great default in permitting himself to be 
buried idly in the midst of the countless luxuries and delights 
with which the owners of the castle treated him, in his 
character of Knight Errant 5 and he felt that he had to 
render a strict account to Heaven of that indolence and 
seclusion.^ So one day he begged of the Duke and Duchess 
permission to take his departure, which they granted him, 
with tokens of their great sorrow at his leaving. To Sancho 
Panza the Duchess gave his wife’s letters, over which he 
shed tears, saying : 

—Who would have thought that hopes so grand as 
those which the news of my Governorship begot in the 
breast of my wife Theresa Panza would have to end in 
my going back to the draggle-tail adventures of my master 
Don Quixote of La Mancha ? With all that I am glad 
to see that my Theresa behaved like herself, sending the 

1 To reflect on their own idleness, or to be accused of wasting the time, in 
the brief and rare intervals when they were not engaged in adventures, was not 
an xmcommon passage in the lives of the Knights Errant. Amadis is found to 
be reproaching himseli^ or being reproached, several times, for leading a too easy 
life, in terms similar to those here used by Don Quixote. 
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acorns to the Duchess, for, had she not sent them, I 
would have been vexed and she would have shown herself 
ungrateful. What comforts me is that to this gift they 
cannot give the name of bribe, for I had got the Government 
when she sent them; and it is right that they who receive 
a kindness should prove themselves grateful, even though it 
be in the way of trifles. After all, naked I went into the 
Government and naked I came out of it, and so I am easy 
with a safe conscience, which is not a little 5 naked was I 
born ; naked I am ; I neither lose nor win.^ 

Thus said Sancho to himself the day of their departure y 
and Don Quixote, having taken leave of the Duke and 
Duchess the night before, presented himself on the morning 
in full armour in the courtyard of the castle. All the people 
of the castle watched him from the galleries, and the Duke 
and Duchess also came out to see him. Sancho was upon 
his Dapple, with his wallets, valise, and provision, well 
pleased because the Duke’s Steward—the same who had 
been the Trif^di—had given him a little purse, with two 
hundred crowns in gold, to supply the needs of the road, and 
this without Don Quixote’s knowledge. Whilst they all 
were gazing at him, of a sudden, from amidst the other 
duennas and damsels of the Duchess who were among the 
beholders, the wanton and witty Altisidora lifted up her 
voice and in a piteous tone began to say :— 

Listen, cruel Knight, 

Check thy reins awhile. 

Weary not the flanks 
Of thine ugly beast; 

False one, see, thou fleest 
From no serpent fierce, 

But a tender lambkin. 


^ Desnudo naa, desnudo me hallo^ etc. 5 one of Sancho’s proverbs, which recurs 
here for the fifth time. 
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Not quite grown to sheep. 

Thou hast fooled, monster, 

Sweetest maid that ever 
Saw Diana in her woods, or 
Venus in her groves. 

O cruel Bireno,^ runaway ^neas 1 
Go, wicked one, and join thee with Barabbas! 

Impious one ! thou bearest, 

In thy savage talons. 

Heart-strings of a lowly 
And enamoured darfisel; 

Kerchiefs three hast lifted,— 

Garters too a pair,— 

From some legs of marble 
Polished, white, and black : 

Sighs two thousand also, 

Which, if fire, were burning 
Troys two thousand, if so 
Many Troys there were. 

O cruel Bireno, runaway iEneas! 

Go, vncked one, and join thee with Barabbas! 

Of thy squire, that Sancho, 

Stiffened be the bowels. 

That thy Dulcinea 

Turn not from her witchment; 

For thy crime the pain 
Let her doleful take ; 

Sinners in my country 
For the righteous pay. 

May thy best adventures 
To misadventures turn ; 


1 Bireno or Fireno, Duke of Zelandia, abandoned Olympia, his mistress and 
benefactress, on a desert island j an episode which forms the subject of many 
stanzas in the ninth and tenth cantos of the Orlando Furioso, There is a ballad 
on the subject in the Cancionero of Flores, in a style and metre very similar to 
this, of which Altisidora’s lament was probably intended to be a burlesque. 
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All thy joys be dreams, 

All thy deeds be bubbles! 

O cruel Bireno, runaway iEneas ! 

Go, wicked one, and join thee with Barabbas ! 

False be still thou known from 
Seville to Marchena ; 

From Granada to Loja, 

London unto England.^ 

At reinado if you play, 

At piquet or primer 
Mayst thotf ne’er draw king, or 
. See an ace or seven. 

When thy corns thou cuttest. 

May the place be blooded i 
When they draw thy grinders, 

May the stumps remain in ! 

O cruel Bireno, runaway iEneas 1 
Go, wicked one, and join thee with Barabbas 1 

Whilst the woful Altisidora was making her plaint in 
the manner we have told, Don Quixote stood looking at 
her and, without answering her a word, he turned to 
Sancho and said ;—By the life of my forefathers, my Sancho, 
I conjure thee to tell me truth; say, hast thou taken by 
any chance the three kerchiefs and the garters of which this 
love-lorn damsel speaks ? 

To which Sancho replies;—Yes, I have the three 
kerchiefe, but the garters,—they are over the hills of 
Ubeda .3 

1 ^‘From Seville to Marchena” is but a short distance; and from London 
to England” a palpable piece of buffoonery, in imitation of some of the 
geographical flights in the romances. 

2 'Reinado was a game at cards, as was prhnera, in which the seven counted 
highest and the ace next. 

2 Como for las cerros de Ubeda j as who should say, ** over the left shoulder.’ 
See note to ch. xxxiii. 
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The Duchess was surprised at Altisidora’s proceedings, 
for though she knew her to be bold, merry, and wanton, 
yet not to a degree to venture upon such freedoms ; and, 
as she had not been informed of this jest, her wonder grew 
the more. The Duke, wishing to carry on the sport, 
said; 

—Sir Knight, it does not look well that you, having 
received the good entertainment you have had in this my 
castle, should make bold to carry off at least three kerchiefs, 
if not a pair of garters besides, belonging to my hand¬ 
maiden. These are indications 6 f a naughty heart and 
signs not corresponding with your fame. Return her the 
garters or I defy you to mortal combat, without being 
afraid of your good-for-nothing enchanters transforming me 
or changing my face, as they have done that of Tosilos, my 
lacquey, who engaged with you in battle. 

—God forbid, answered Don Quixote, that I should 
unsheathe my sword against your most illustrious person, 
from whom I have received so many favours. The 
kerchiefs I will return, for Sancho says he has them; as for 
the garters it is impossible, for I have not taken them nor 
he either, and if this your maiden would look in her hiding- 
places I warrant she will find them. I, Sir Duke, have 
never been a thief, nor think to be one as long as I live, if 
God lets me not out of His keeping. This damsel speaks, 
as she confesses, like one love-stricken. Of that I bear not 
the blame, and so I have no reason to ask pardon, either of 
her or of your Excellency, whom I beseech to have a better 
opinion of me, and give me leave once more to pursue my 
journey. 

—^May God send thee so good a one. Sir Don Quixote, 
cried the Duchess, that we may ever hear good news of 
your exploits; and go ye, in God’s name, for the longer 
you stay the more you kindle a fire in the bosoms of the 
damsels who look upon you ; and as for this one of mine, 
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I will punish her so that henceforth she shall not transgress 
either with her eyes or her tongue. 

—One word only I beseech you to hear, O valorous 
Don Quixote, said Altisidora, and it is this, that I ask your 
pardon for saying you had stolen my garters, for by Heaven 
and my soul I have them on, and I have fallen in the same 
blunder as he who went searching for his ass mounted on 
his back. 

—Did I not say it ? quoth Sancho ; a pretty one am I 
for hiding stolen things ! Had I wished to do so, I should 
have had a fine opportunity in my Government. 

Don Quixote bowed his head, and, making an obeisance 
to the Duke and Duchess and to all the bystanders, he 
turned Rozinante’s rein and, with Sancho following him 
upon Dapple, sallied out of the castle, directing his way to 
Zaragoza.^ 

1 The Duke’s parting jest at the expense of Don Quixote is not in very good 
taste, though perfectly in character with an entertainer whose chief end has been 
his own entertainment. Yet we cannot resent the paltriness of a trick which 
leaves Don Quixote, on bidding farewell to the castle, with all the honours and 
restored to his dignity. 
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Which tells of how adventures came pouring upon Don ^ixote^ 
so many that they gave no'^toom one to another 

r 

When Don Quixote found himself in the open country, 
free and disembarrassed of Altisidora’s amorous attentions, 
he felt as if he was in his element, with his spirits revived, 
for the pursuing his scheme of chivalries once more ; and, 
turning to Sancho, he said : 

—Liberty, Sancho, is one of the most precious gifts 
which Heaven has bestowed on man. With it no treasures 
can be compared which the earth contains or the sea 
conceals. For liberty, as for honour, one can and should 
adventure life; and, on the other hand, captivity is the 
greatest evil which can befall men.^ This I say, Sancho, 
for thou hast witnessed the luxury, the abundance we have 
had in this castle we are leaving. Yet in the midst of those 
high-seasoned banquets and those drinks cool as snow, me- 
thought I was suffering the straits of hunger, for I enjoyed 
them not with the same freedom as if they had been mine 

^ No one had earned a better right to give expression to such a sentiment as 
he who had suffered the worst form of captivity under the cruellest of gaolers, 
whose heroic struggles and self-denying sacrifices in the cause of freedom are 
the glory of his life, as they were the source of all his troubles. Put in the 
mouth of Don Q,uixote, on emerging from the Duke’s castle, the sentiment, 
which almost in any one else would have been a platitude, has a twofold 
emphasis,—equally proper, pathetic, and noble, whether we apply it to the hero 
of the story or to his maker. 
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own; for those obligations which benefits and favours 
received impose, are bonds which will not let the mind 
range freely. Happy the man to whom Heaven has given 
a crust of bread, without the obligation of thanking any for 
it but Heaven itself! 

—For all that your worship says, quoth Sancho, it is not 
well for us to be without thankfulness on our part for the 
two hundred crowns of gold which the Duke’s steward gave 
me in a little purse, which, as a plaster ^ and comforter, I 
carry next my heart against what may turn up, for we shall 
not always find castles in which to regale ourselves, and 
now and th^ we shall fall in with inns where they may 
cudgel us. 

With these and other such discourses our Errant Knight 
and squire were jogging along, when, having gone a little 
more than a league, they espied about a dozen men clad 
like labourers, who were taking their dinner on a little 
green meadow, with their cloaks spread on the grass. 
Close by them they had what looked like some white sheets 
which covered something beneath; some upright and some 
lying flat, at short distances from each other. Don Quixote 
went up to those eating and, first saluting them courteously, 
enquired of them what it was that their linen cloths covered. 
One of them answered : 

—Sir, under these linen cloths are some sculptured 
images that are to be used in a show^ we are setting up in 

^ Pitima, shortened from epjtema ,—only -used by Cervantes in this form here 
and in u^mante Liheral. It is from hrWeim. Phima, which is in none of 
the other dictionaries, is explained by Covarrubias as a plaster put on the heart 
“to alleviate and comfort it.” 

2 Retablo', the word is used either for the tablet or elaborate screen set up 
behind the high altar of a Spanish church, filled with paintings and sculptures 
of holy personages; or for the properties of a show, either profane or devotional, 
set up or coUected in a chest. In ch. xxv. of this Second Part retablo occurs in 
this latter sense, in connexion with Master Peter’s puppet-show. It is still 
the custom in Spain to carry about figures of saints, which are set up for a show 
in country villages. Of such figures the finest examples are the beautifully 
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our 'village. We carry them covered up so that they may not 
be tarnished, and on our shoulders that they may not be broken, 

—If it please you, replied Don Quixote, I should be glad 
to see them, for by the care you take of them they must 
doubtless be good ones. 

—^Aye, and that they are, quoth the other, seeing what 
they cost, for in truth there is not one of them which does 
not stand in more than fifty ducats 5 and that your worship 
may see that this is true, wait and see with your own eyes. 

And, rising up, he left his dinner and went to take the 
covering off* the first image, which proved to be that of 
Saint George mounted on horseback, with a serpent twined 
about his feet and a spear thrust through the mouth, with 
all the fierceness with which he is wont to be depicted. 
The whole image looked like one blaze of gold, as they say. 
On seeing it Don Quixote said: 

—^This Knight was one of the best of the Errants the 
Army of Heaven ever had 5 he was called Don Saint 
George,^ and he was, moreover, a defender of damsels. 
Let us see this other one. 

The man uncovered it, and it proved to be Saint Martin 
on horseback, who divided his cloak with the beggar 3 and 
as soon as he saw it Don Quixote exclaimed: 

—This Knight also was one of the Christian Adventurers, 
and I believe he was even more generous than valiant, as 
thou canst see, Sancho, by his dividing his cloak with the 
poor man and giving him half 3 and doubtless it should have 
been winter at the time, for otherwise he would have given 
him the whole, seeing he was so charitable. 

—^It should not be so either, quoth Sancho 3 but he must 


carved and gorgeously apparelled pasos which are carried in procession on the 
heads of devotees, on every Good Friday at Seville. 

1 To dub a saint Don for greater honour was common in old books of 
devotion. So Bowie reminds us the French used to speak of the Order of 
Momkur Saint Augustin and the miracles of Monsieur Saint Hilaire. 
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have held with the proverb which sayB, that to give and to 
keep hath need of brains} 

Don Quixote smiled, and prayed them to take off another 
of the cloths, under which was disclosed the image of the 
patron of Spain* on horseback, his sword all blood-red, 
trampling on Moors and treading on their heads, and on 
seeing it Don Quixote said ; 

_Aye, this is a Knight, and of the squadrons of Christ; 

this one is called Don Saint James * the Moor-slayer, one of 
the most valiant Saints and Knights that ever the world had 
and Heaven has now> • 

1 Para dar y %ner, seso es menester —a proverb. 

2 Patron de las Espanas, Espana, in the singular, was a word almost unknown 
among the natives except in an abstract sense. It was always Espanas, denoting 
the number of kingdoms of which the country was composed, and their 
diversity. There'never was a King of Spain, properly speaking. From the 
time of the last union of the crowns the title has always been Rey de las 
Espanas,’—^ significant token of the jealousies which divided, and still divide, 
the kingdom. 

3 S. James the Greater was the peculiar Saint, the tutelar god, of Spain. 
According to the legend, he came over to the Peninsula immediately after the 
Crucifixion. He was beheaded at Jerusalem in 42, and his body taken to 
Joppa, where a boat was in waiting to convey it to Spain, which made the 
voyage in seven days,—landing at a village now called Padron, four miles from 
Compostella, in Galicia,—more by token that a stone used to be seen in the 
village, boat-shaped, in which the miraculous voyage was effected. After lying 
forgotten in a cave, the body of the Saint was discovered to Theodominis, bishop 
of the diocese, by Pelagius, a holy man, in 840, and removed to its present site 
at Santiago, by King Alfonso the Chaste. Here a shrine was set up, which for 
many centuries was the favourite place of devotion to all Spaniards and even to 
outside Christians from all lands, who came hither as to their Mecca. In 997 
the celebrated Moorish general Almansur, after scattering the Christians in 
several battles, entered Santiago and razed the city, sparing only the tomb of the 
saint, from which he was scared, according to the Moorish chroniclers, by 
frightful signs and portents—a pestilence breaking out in his army which 
compelled him to retire. The truth is, that the Moslems, more reverent and 
more tolerant of other people’s saints than the Christians, respected the shrines 
of the enemy. 

* Matamoros was the epithet applied universally to Santiago, in gratitude for 
his numerous appearances on the battle-field on behalf of the Christians ; when, 
like Apollo among the Greeks before Troy, he could slay as many of the foe as 
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Then they uncovered another cloth, which showed Saint 
Paul tumbled from his horse, with all the details which are 
wont to be painted in the picture of his conversion. When 
Don Quixote beheld him, painted so like life that you 
would have said Christ was speaking to him and Paul 
answering, he said ; 

—^This was the greatest enemy which the Church of 
God our Lord had in his time, and the greatest defender it 
will ever have—a Knight Errant by his life, and a peaceful 
Saint by his death, an untiring toiler in the vineyard of 
the Lord, teacher of the Gentilesyi who had the Heavens for 
his school, and Jesus Christ Himself for his professor and 
master. 

There were no more images, and so Don Quixote bade 
them cover them up again, saying to those who were carry¬ 
ing them : 

—I hold it for a good augury, brothers, to have seen 
what I have seen, for these Saints and Knights professed 
what I profess, which is the calling of arms. The only 
difference there is between me and them is that they were 
Saints, and fought after the heavenly manner, and I am a 
sinner and fight after the human. They conquered Heaven 
by force of arms, for Heaven suffereth violence,^ and I till 
now know not what I conquer by force of my toils 3 but 
should my Dulcinea del Toboso get out of those she suffers, 
my fortune being bettered and my mind righted,^ it may be 

he pleased in perfect safety, being himself unslayable. The most respectable 
histories, from the Cronica General downwards, are full of these miraculous 
interventions of the Moor-killer, it never occurring to the writers that the more 
the Christians were indebted to supernatural aid for their victories over the 
Moslem (who never pretended to any practical help from Heaven), the less was 
the credit due to them for their victories. The explanation is, of course, that 
the histories were written, not by soldiers but by monks, whose object it was to 
exalt the religious fame of the saint in the interests of his shrme, at whatever 
damage to his knightly character. 

^ Regnum ccelorum njim fatitur. —Matt. xi. I2, 

2 To this expression it has been objected that there is nothing to show that 
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that I may direct my steps along a better road than that 
which I am taking. 

—God hear it and sin be deaf,^ said Sancho to this. 

The men were amazed as much at the figure as at the 
words of Don Quixote, without understanding one half of 
what he meant by them. Having finished their dinner they 
shouldered their images, and taking leave of Don Quixote 
they proceeded on their journey. Sancho was moved afresh, 
as if he had never known his master, with wonder at his 
learning, thinking that there was no history in the world or 
event which he had not at*his fingers’ ends and fixed in his 
memory, and he said to him : 

—In truth, our master, if this which has happened to us 
to-day can be called adventure, it has been of the softest and 
sweetest which has befellen us in the whole course of our 
wanderings. We have come out of it without beatings 
and without any fright; nor have we laid hands to our 
swords, nor battered the earth with our bodies nor been 
left a-hungered. Blessed be God, who has let me see 
such a thing with my own eyes ! 

—^Thou sayest well, Sancho, replied Don Quixote; but 
thou must consider that all times are not one nor run the 
same course. And these which the vulgar commonly call 
omens,^ which are not founded upon any grounds in nature, 
ought to be held and judged for happy accidents by him who 
is wise. One of these omen-mongers, rising betimes in the 
morning, goes out of his house, meets with a friar of the 
Order of the blessed S. Francis, turns him back, as if he had 
encountered a griffin, and goes home again. Another, a 

Don Quixote is conscious of His own madness. But the Knight clearly refers 
to his mind being righted so far as it has been upset by the cruelty of Dulcinea. 

1 Dios lo Olga y el pecado sea sordo ,* explained by the Academy’s Dictionary as 
a vulgar saying, expressive of a wish for a fortunate issue to one’s intent. 

® The belief in omens was almost universal in that superstitious age, which 
here, as elsewhere, Cervantes seems to go out of his way to reprehend and to 
ridicule. 
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Mendoza,^ spills the salt upon his table and straight is 
melancholy spilt on his heart; as if nature were obliged 
to signify coming disasters by things of such little moment 
as the aforesaid. The wise and Christian man ought not 
by these trifles to attempt to fathom the will of Heaven. 
Scipio arrives in Africa and stumbles in leaping ashore 3 his 
soldiers take it for an ill omen 3 but he, embracing the 
ground, exclaims :—^Thou canst not escape me, Africa, for I 
have thee fast between my arms.^ So, Sancho, the meeting 
with these images has been for me a very happy event. 

—I believe it, responded Saficho 3 but I wish your 
worship would tell me what is the reason why Spaniards 
say, when they are about to give battle, invoking that 
Saint James, the Moor-killer :—Santiago and close Spain ! ^ 

^ The spilling of salt is in most countries regarded as unlucky, though why 
a Mendoza should be peculiarly given to this superstition is not very clear. 
Covarrubias says that in great houses it was the rule for the seneschal [maestresala) 
to put the salt on one corner of his master’s plate, so that he might not incur 
the risk of spilling it by having to stretch out his hand to the salt-cellar, 
^uevedo, in his Book of All Thtngi and Many Other More^ speaks of this super¬ 
stition in connexion with the Mendozas. 

^ A similar saying is attributed to the great Captain, Gonzalo de Cordova, 
who, at the battle of Garigliano, stumbling and falling from his horse, cried to 
his soldiers ; “ See, friends, how the earth loves us, for it embraces us ! ” 

® Santiago y cterra Espana ! the old war-cry of the Spaniards, originating, it is 
said, from the battle (fabulous) of Clavijo, fought by King Ramiro I. about 846, 
when Santiago appeared in the fray, mounted upon a white horse, having in his 
hand a white standard displaying a red cross (whence the cross of the Order of 
Santiago). The saint contributed no little to the victory, according to the 
pious legend first told by Archbishop Rodrigo of Toledo in the twelfth century, 
in his work De Rebus Hispanicis, —sixty thousand Moors being slain. From 
this event dates the ascendency of Santiago, the grateful King having vowed that 
all Spain (he having then but a small part of it) should henceforth be tributary 
to the church of Compostella j every acre of ploughed and vine land paying every 
year a bushel of com or wine as tribute. The story, which is amplified and 
detailed by Mariana, was invented by the monks to stimulate the zeal of the 
faithful and to promote the flow of offerings to the shrine of Compostella. See 
Memorias de la Real Academia de la Historia, vol. iv.— derra Espana means, “ fall 
on, Spain! ” Sancho plays with the double meaning of cerrar, which is “ to 
close ” as well as (less commonly) “ to attack.” 
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Is Spain, perchance, open, so that it is necessary to close 
her ? Or what is this ceremony ? 

—^Thou art very simple, Sancho, replied Don Quixote. 
Look ye, God hath given to Spain for her patron and 
protector this great Knight of the Red Cross, especially 
in the desperate contests which the Spaniards had with the 
Moors, and therefore they invoke and call him as the de¬ 
fender in all the battles they wage, and oft-times they have 
seen him visibly in them, routing, trampling, destroying, 
and slaughtering the Hagarene ^ squadrons 5 and of this I 
could produce thee many examples which in the truthful 
Spanish histories are recorded.^ 

Changing the conversation, Sancho said to his master:— 
I am astonished. Sir, at the boldness of Altisidora, the 
Duchess’ waiting-maid. Cruelly must he they call Love 
have hurt and mauled her; and they say he is a little blind 
boy, who, though he is blear-eyed, or rather without sight, 
if he takes a heart for his mark, however small it is, he hits 
it and pierces it through from side to side with his arrows. 
I have heard tell, also, that in the modesty and reserve of 
young damsels Love’s darts are blunted and dulled 5 but in 
this Altisidora it seems they are more whetted than blunted. 

—Look you, Sancho, Love minds no restraints, nor shows 
any rules of reason in his proceedings, but is of the same 
temper as Death, who attacks the lofty palaces of kings as 
well as the humble cottages of shepherds j ^ and when he 
takes entire possession of a heart, the first thing he does is 
to divest it of timidity and shame. So Altisidora, being 
devoid of shame, reveled her desires, which engendered in 
my bosom rather confusion than compassion. 

^ The Moors, as being of Arabian race, were believed to be descended from 
Hagar and Ishmael. 

2 Doubtless a piece of irony on the part of the author, if not of Don Quixote, 
letting us see what Cervantes thought of those pious and patriotic legends. 

® The sentiment from Horace, quoted before in ch. xx,,—^the quotation being 
one of those ridiculed as hackneyed in the Prologue to Part I, 
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—O notable cruelty! cried Sancho. O unheard-of 
ingratitude ! For me, I can say I would have surrendered 
and been her servant at the least loving word from her. 
The jade ! And what a heart of marble ! What bowels 
of brass ! What a soul of rough-cast! But I cannot think 
what it is this damsel saw in your worship thus to yield and 
submit herself. What grace was it,—what gallant bearing, 
—what sprightliness,—what good looks,—what anything of 
these by itself or all together captivated her ? For indeed 
and in truth, I often stop to look at your worship from the 
sole of your feet to the topmost hair of your head, and I see 
more things to scare than to bewitch \ and having heard, 
too, that beauty is the first and chief thing that breeds love, 
as your worship has none, I cannot guess what the poor 
thing fell in love with. 

—Consider, Sancho, answered Don Quixote, that there 
are two sorts of beauty, one of the soul and the other of the 
body. That of the soul shines forth and displays itself in 
intelligence, in chastity, in good conduct, in liberality, and 
in good breeding 5 and all these parts are contained and 
may exist in an ugly man, and when the attention is set at 
this kind of beauty and not at that of the body, love is wont 
to be raised with great violence and persistence. I, Sancho, 
am well aware that I am not beautiful, but I know, also, 
that I am not ungainly; and it is enough for a man of 
worth not to be a monster in order to be well loved, should 
he possess those endowments of the soul I have told thee of.^ 

Thus talking and conversing, they passed into a wood 
which extended beyond the road; and suddenly Don 
Quixote found himself unawares enmeshed in some nets 

^ Don Q,mxote might have quoted as an example of how a man may be of 
worth, and even well loved, though devoid of all the graces of the body, the 
famous Constable of France, Bertrand Duguesclin, who was flat-nosed, hump¬ 
backed, and very ugly, and yet a gallant knight, and a restorer of the ancient 
chivalry, whose achievements in the cause of Henry of Trastamara were well 
known in Spain. 
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of greea thread which were stretched from tree to tree ; 
and unable to conceive what that might be he said to 
Sancho; 

—^Methinks, Sancho^ this affair of these nets should be 
one of the strangest of imaginable adventures. May I die, 
if the enchanters who persecute me do not want to entangle 
me in them and stop my journey, as though in vengeance 
for the rigour I have shown to Altisidora. But I will make 
them know that though these nets, instead of green threads, 
had been of hardest adamant or stronger than that wherewith 
the jealous god of the blacksmiths enclosed Venus and Mars, 
I would break them as though they had been of bulrushes or 
cotton yarn. 

And seeking to push forward and break through it, all of 
a sudden there appeared in front, coming out from among 
the trees, two most lovely shepherdesses,—at least, two clad 
like shepherdesses, except that their sheepskins and smocks 
were finest brocade,—their smocks, I say, were petticoats of 
richest gold tabby. They wore their hair, which in ruddiness 
might vie with the rays of the very sun, loose about their 
shoulders, and they were covered ’with garlands woven of 
green laurel and red amaranth.^ Their age seemed to be 
not less than fifteen, nor more than eighteen. This was a 
sight to make the sun stop in his course,^ which struck 
Sancho with wonder and confounded Don Quixote, All 
four remained in a wondering silence. At last, one of 
the shepherdesses being the first to speak, said to Don 
Quixote; 

—Stop, Sir Knight, nor break the nets, which not for 
your hurt but for our pastime we have spread there 5 and, as 

^ If this was in November, as according to the chronological scheme of Rios 
it should be, the amaranth could hardly be in flower. 

® Hartzenbusch believes it impossible that Cervantes could have written this, 
and therefore, with his usual intrepidity, omits the passage, observing that there 
was a special difficulty in the sun stopping under the circumstances, since it could 
only have seen the shepherdesses from between the trees! 
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I know you will ask why they are placed and who we are, I 
will tell you in a few words. In a village which is some 
two leagues from this, where there are many people of good 
quality, gentle and rich folk, it was agreed among some 
friends and connexions that, with their own sons and 
daughters, neighbours, friends, and relations, we should 
come to make merry in this spot, which is one of the 
pleasantest in all these parts; forming among us all a 
new pastoral Arcadia, the girls dressing themselves up 
like shepherdesses and the young men like shepherds. 
We have got up the eclogues, ?)ne by the famous poet 
Garcilaso and another by the most excellent? Camoens,^ 
in his own Portuguese tongue, which, till now, we have 
not represented. Yesterday was the first day of our 
coming here. We have pitched some field-tents, as they 
call them, among these bushes on the margin of a flowing 
streamlet which fertilises all these meadows. Last night 
we spread these nets among these trees, to beguile the silly 
little birds, who, startled by the noise we made, might be 
caught in them. If you please. Sir, to be our guest, you 
shall be liberally and courteously entertained, for into 
this spot, for the present, no care nor melancholy shall 
enter. 

She stopped and said no more. To which Don Quixote 
replied:—Of a surety, iairest lady, not Actaeon could be 
lost in a greater wonder and amazement when, unawares, 
he spied Diana bathing in the waters than am I struck with 
astonishment at the sight of your beauty. I applaud your 
scheme of diversions and thank you for your offers; and if 
I can serve you, you may command me with the certainty 
of being obeyed, for none other is my profession than to 
show myself complaisant and benevolent with every kind 
of people, more especially of the quality such as your persons 

^ This is the only reference to Camoens in Don Sluixote, Elsewhere in his 
works Cervantes speaks with enthusiasm of the great Portuguese poet, 
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denote 5 and if so be that these nets, which fill but a small 
space, were to occupy the whole rotundity of the globe, I 
would seek new worlds through which to pass, to avoid 
breaking them. And that ye may give some credence to 
these my high-flying words, know that he who makes this 
promise is Don Quixote of La Mancha, no less—if so be 
that this name has reached your ears. 

—Ah, friend of my soul! then cried the other shep¬ 
herdess, and what great good luck has happened to us ! 
Seest thou this gentleman we have before us ? Prithee, 
rd have thee know that* he is the most valiant, the most 
love-worn, and the most courteous Knight the whole world 
contains,—unless a history of his exploits, which is in print 
and which I have read, lies and is deceiving us. I would 
wager that this good man who comes with him is one 
Sancho Panza, his squire, to whose pleasantries there are 
none equal. 

—^That is true, quoth Sancho, for I am that droll and 
that squire your grace speaks of, and this gentleman is my 
master, the very Don Quixote of La Mancha, historified 
and aforesaid. 

—O, quoth the other damsel, let us beseech him, dear, to 
stay, for our fathers and brothers will be infinitely pleased 
with it, and I also have heard speak of his valour and of his 
graces the same as thou hast spoken of 5 and, above all, they 
say of him that he is the staunchest and most loyal lover 
known, and that his lady is one Dulcinea del Toboso, to 
whom in all Spain they give the palm of beauty. 

—And rightly do they give it, said Don Quixote ; unless 
indeed your matchless loveliness places it in doubt. But 
trouble not yourselves, ladies, to detain me, for the urgent 
obligations of my profession leave me in no case to repose. 

Hereupon, there came up to where the four were a 
brother of one of the shepherdesses, dressed also as a shepherd 
with a richness and splendour which corresponded to theirs. 
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They told him that he who was with them was the valorous 
Don Quixote of La Mancha, and the other his squire Sancho, 
of whom he had some knowledge through having read their 
history. The gay shepherd made his compliments, and 
besought his company to their tents. Don Quixote had to 
yield and to comply. Then the beaters came up, and the 
nets were filled with different kinds of birds which, deceived 
by the colour of the meshes, fell into the danger they tried 
to avoid. 

More than thirty persons were assembled on that spot, 
all gallantly dressed as shepherdsf* and shepherdesses, who 
were informed at once who Don Quixote anrd his squire 
were, and were no little delighted, for they had already been 
acquainted with him through his history. They repaired 
to the tents, where they found the tables set out—sumptuous, 
plentiful, and elegant, at which Don Quixote was honoured 
with the highest place. They all gazed at him, wondering 
at the sight. At length, the cloth being removed, Don 
Quixote, with much gravity, lifted up his voice and said: 

—Of the greater sins which men commit, though some 
say it is pride, I say it is ingratitude, abiding by the common 
saw that hell is full of the ungrateful. This sin, inasmuch 
as to me has been possible, I have endeavoured to avoid from 
the moment that I had the use of reason. And if I am 
unable to repay the good works done me by other works, I 
put in their stead the desire of doing them ; and when that 
suffices not, I publish them, for he who declares and publishes 
the good works of which he is the recipient, would even 
recompense them with others if he had the power, because 
for the most part those who receive are inferior to those who 
give. Thus is God above all, for He is a giver above all, 
and the gifts of man cannot correspond in quality with those 
of God, on account of the infinite distance between them. 
For this meagreness and deficiency, gratitude, in a certain 
measure, makes up, I, then, grateful for the civility which 
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has been done me here, powerless to respond in like manner^ 
being contained within the narrow limits of my ability, offer 
that which I can and what I have in my power. And, 
therefore, I say that for two natural days, in the middle of 
this high road which goes to Zaragoza, I will maintain that 
these ladies here, counterfeit shepherdesses, are the most 
beauteous and the most courteous damsels in the world,^ only 
excepting the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, unique mistress 
of my thoughts,—without offence, be it said, to as many of 
both sexes as hear me. 

On hearing this, San<»ho, who had been listening with 
great attention, cried out with a loud voice :—Is it possible 
that there are in the world persons who dare to say and to 
swear that this, my master, is mad ? Tell me, your 
worships, gentlemen shepherds, is there a village priest, 
however wise or learned he may be, who could say what my 
master has said ? And is there Knight Errant, let him be 
ever so famed for valour, who could offer what my master 
has here offered ? 

Don Quixote turned to Sancho, and with an inflamed 
countenance and wrathful, said to him: 

—Is it possible, O Sancho, that there should be on all 
this globe any person to say that thou art not a blockhead, 
lined with the same—with I know not what fringes of 
malice and roguery ? Who set thee to meddling with my 
affairs, and to enquiring whether I am sane or crazy ? Hold 
thy tongue, and make no reply, but saddle me Rozinante, if 
he is unsaddled. Let us go and give effect to my offer, for 

^ A species of homage to his fair entertainers of which there are numberless 
examples in the books of chivalries. In AmadU we read that Angriote and his 
brother posted themselves in the valley of the Pines, and would let no Knight 
pass who did not confess that his own mistress was inferior in beauty to 
Angriote’s. Amadis was one of those who was challenged. He conquered 
Angriote, and they remained firm friends thereafter. On another occasion it 
was Amadis himself who, at the request of the lady Grasinda, maintained “ in 
London” that she was the fairest damsel in the world,—Oriana excepted. 
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with the right which is on my side you can reckon as van¬ 
quished all who would gainsay it. 

And with great fury and tokens of indignation he rose 
from his seat, leaving the company amazed, and in doubt 
whether to take him for mad or sane. In short, they would 
have persuaded him not to put himself on such an ordeal, 
for they held his grateful intention to be established and no 
new demonstrations were needed to make known his valorous 
spirit, since those were enough which are related in the 
history of his exploits. Nevertheless Don Quixote persisted 
in his resolution, and mounted upem Rozinante, bracing his 
shield and wielding his lance, planted himself in the middle 
of a highway which ran not far from the green meadow. 
Sancho followed him upon Dapple, together with all those of 
the pastoral flock, curious to see the issue of that arrogant 
and unheard-of challenge. 

And now, posted in the middle of the road, as has 
been said, Don Quixote wounded the air with words like 
these: 

—O ye passengers and wayfarers, Knights, squires, men 
on foot or on horseback, that pass by this road, or that have 
to pass within the two days following, know that Don 
Quixote, Knight Errant, is posted here to maintain that 
the beauty and the courtesy contained in the nymphs, 
inhabitants of these woods and meadows, exceed all those in 
the world, setting on one side the lady of my soul, Dulcinea 
del Toboso. Therefore, let him who may be of a contrary 
opinion come on, for here I await him. 

Twice he repeated these same words, and twice were 
they unheard by any adventurer. But Fortune, which con¬ 
tinued to advance his affairs from better to better, ordained 
that in a little while there appeared on the road a multitude 
of men on horseback, and many of them vdth lances in their 
hands, journeying all crowded together tumultuously and in 
great haste. As soon as the company with Don Quixote 
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saw them they turned about and got out of the road, per¬ 
ceiving that if they stayed they might incur some danger. 
Don Quixote alone, with undaunted heart, remained still, 
Sancho Panza shielding himself behind Rozinante’s hind¬ 
quarters. The troop of spearmen came up, and one of them 
who rode in front began in a loud voice to shout to Don 
Quixote: 

—Out of the way, devil of a man, or these bulls will rend 
thee to pieces ! 

—Go to, rascals, replied Don Quixote ; for me, I care 
for no bulls, let them be the fiercest that were ever bred on 
the banks of. Jarama.^ Confess, miscreants, all of you in a 
lot, that it is true what I have here proclaimed ; or if not, 
do battle with me ! 

The herdsman had no time to answer, nor Don Quixote 
to get out of the way if he would, and so the troop of wild 
bulls and that of tame bell-oxen,^ with the multitude of 
herdsmen and others who were taking them to be confined 
in a place where the next day they were to be baited, passed 
over Don Quixote and over Sancho, Rozinante, and Dapple, 
bearing them all to earth and sending them rolling on the 
ground. There lay Sancho pounded, Don Quixote stunned, 

1 The Jarama is one of the tributaries of the Tagus, running along the 
northern border of La Mancha. The bulls bred along its banks have ever been 
famous for their ferocity. They are not so powerful as those of Utrera, in 
Andalucia, from the estate of the Duque de Veraguas, the representative of the 
great Columbus 5 but they are esteemed by the fancy to be more cunning and 
dmgerous. It was a bull of Jarama which the valiant Gazul slew before the 
king of Granada, in the ballad which is one of the most spirited and poetical of 
the Moorish series. 

Estando toda la corte 
De Almanzor, rey de Granada, etc. 

Dxu-an, Romancero General^ vol. i, p. 21. 

2 Manm cabestros, Cabestro, literaUy, “a halter,” is a term applied to a tame 
bullock used to guide the bulls, when driven from their pastures along the roads 
^dmg to the paddock where they are penned, preparatory to entering the pla^sa 

e ioros. The business is an exciting and dangerous one, and Don ([Quixote showed 
even more than his usual courage in attempting to meet such an enemy. 
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Dapple pummelled, and Rozinante not very sound.^ After 
a while they all rose, and Don Quixote, staggering and 
stumbling, set off in great haste after the herd, crying out 
loudly: 

—Hold ye ! stay, miscreant scoundrels! for a single 
Knight awaits you, one who is not of the sort or the mind 
of those who say that to the flying foe build a bridge of 
silver ! ^ 

But the runaways stopped none the more for this, nor 
made more account of his menaces than of last year’s clouds. 

Weariness brought Don Quii^ote to a stop; and more 
enraged than avenged he sat down on the road, waiting for 
Sancho, Rozinante, and Dapple to come up. They arrived ; 
master and man remounted; and without turning to take 
leave of the feigned or counterfeit Arcadia they, with more 
humiliation than contentment, pursued their journey. 

1 No mui catolko Roctnante. See notes to chs. xiii. and ly. 

2 A saying attributed to the great Captain, Gonzalo de Cordova. 
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Wherein is recounted the extraordinary events which might 
pass for an adventure^ which happened to Don ^ixote 

A CLEAR and limpid spring which they discovered in the 
midst of a shady clump of trees, relieved Don Quixote and 
Sancho of the dirt and fatigue they had got from the uncivil 
behaviour of the bulls. There, by its margin, the two 
down-trodden ones, master and man, sat them down,— 
letting Rozinante and Dapple loose, without head-stall and 
bridle. Sancho had recourse to his larder in the wallets, and 
drew therefrom what he was wont to call his fodder.^ He 
rinsed his mouth and Don Quixote washed his face, from 
which refreshment their jaded spirits recovered their tone. 
Out of pure vexation Don Quixote ate not, nor did Sancho, 
out of pure politeness, venture to touch the viands before 
him, waiting for his master to be his taster.^ But seeing 
that, wrapt in his meditations, he forgot to carry the bread 
to his mouth, Sancho said nothing but, trampling upon 

1 Candumio —an old rustic term, now obsolete, explained by Covarmbias to 
mean something to be eaten with bread j generally applied to cooked meat of 
some kind, but also, as by Cervantes himself in one of his novels, to fruit, fish, 
eggs, grapes, etc. 

2 Su senor hiciese la mhaa, Hacer la saha was used of the first morsel which, 
in the houses of princes and great magnates, it was the duty of the maestresala 
{jiragustattfr) to eat, in order to assure his masters that there was no danger of 
poison in the dish. The custom still survives in the East, In Morocco, even 
the physic intended for his Shereefian Majesty has to be taken first by one of his 
chamberlains. 
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every canon of good breeding, began to cram into his 
stomach the bread and cheese before him. 

—Eat, friend Sancho, said Don Quixote ; sustain life; it 
imports to thee more than to me; and leave me to die 
through the medium of my thoughts and by force of my 
misfortunes. I, Sancho, was born to live dying, and thou 
to die eating 5 and that thou mayst see that I speak the 
truth in this look at me,—me printed in histories, famous in 
arms, courteous in my actions, respected by Princes, solicited 
by maidens,—in the end, in the end,—^when I looked for 
palms, triumphs, and crowns, wpn and merited by my 
valorous exploits, have I seen myself this morning trampled, 
kicked, and pounded by the heels of imclean and filthy 
animals. This consideration blunts my teeth, dulls my 
grinders, benumbs my hands, and robs me wholly of the 
desire of eating; so that I think of letting myself die of 
hunger,—a death the cruellest of deaths. 

—At that rate, said Sancho, munching apace all the 
while, your worship will not approve of the proverb which 
says :—Let Martha die hut die with her belly full?- Least- 
ways I, I am not thinking to kill myself, but rather I mean 
to do as the cobbler, who pulls the leather with his teeth till 
he makes it reach where he would.^ I will pull out my life 
eating, till I reach the end which Heaven has fixed. And 
know. Sir, there is no madness greater than to think of 
dying of despair as you do; believe me, and after having 
eaten, stretch yourself out for a little sleep on the green 
mattress of this turf, and you will see as how, when you 
awake, you will find yourself a little easier. 

Don Quixote did so, thinking that Sancho reasoned more 
like a philosopher than a fool, saying to him: 

—If thou, O Sancho ! couldst do for me that which now I 

1 Muera Marta y muera harta —a familiar proverb. 

2 Sancho is alluding to the proverb which says— m zapatero an dientes ni 
escudera sinparientes (neither cobbler without teeth nor squire without kinsmen). 
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will tell thee, mj relief would be more certain and my 
anxiety lessened ; and it is this—that, while I sleep in com¬ 
pliance with thy advice, thou wilt step aside a little way 
hence, and baring thy carcase to the air give thyself, with 
Rozinante’s bridle, three or four hundred lashes, on account 
of those three thousand and odd thou hast to give thyself for 
the disenchantment of Dulcinea, for it is no small pity that 
the poor lady remains enchanted through thy carelessness 
and negligence. 

_There is much to be said on that point, quoth Sancho; 

let us sleep now, both of iis, for the present, and afterwards, 
—God has said what will be.^ Know, your worship, that 
this same whipping of a man in cold blood is a hard thing ; 
the more if the lashes fell upon a body ill-nourished and 
worse fed. Let my lady Dulcinea del Toboso have patience 
and, when she least thinks it, she will see me riddled with 
stripes; and until death all is life—I mean that I have 
it yet, together with the desire to perform what I have 
promised. 

Don Quixote thanked him and ate a little, and Sancho a 
good deal 5 and both threw themselves down to sleep, leaving 
those two constant companions and friends, Rozinante and 
Dapple, to graze at their own free will and without restraint 
on the rich herbage in which that meadow abounded. They 
awoke somewhat late, remounted and resumed their journey, 
pressing on to reach an inn which was in sight, about a 
league off. I say that it was an inn, for Don Quixote so 
called it, contrary to his fashion of calling all the inns castles. 
Having arrived there, they asked the landlord if there was 
lodging.^ He answered T^r, with all the comfort and good 

1 Dios dijo lo <jue sera —a proverbial expression, equivalent to “God knows 
what will be.” 

2 hat ptsada. This is the first and necessary question to ask on arriving 
at a njenta, where the accommodation is limited. As we shall see, the question 
as to food is a secondary one, and by no means usual. The traveller, as a rule, 
18 expected to bring his own food. 
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cheer they would find at Zaragoza. They dismounted, and 
Sancho put away his larder in a chamber of which the host 
gave him the key. He took the beasts to the stable, gave 
them their food, and went to see what orders Don Quixote, 
who was sitting on a stone bench, had for him, giving special 
thanks to God that to his master that inn had not seemed a 
castle. The supper hour having arrived, they repaired to 
their room. Sancho asked the landlord what he had to give 
them to eat, to which the host replied that his mouth should 
be the measure j let him ask for what he would, for with 
the birds of the air, the fowls of the earth, and the fishes of 
the sea was that inn provided.^ 

—Less than that will serve, answered Sancho, for with a 
couple of chickens roasted for us we shall do well enough, 
for my master is delicate ^ and eats little, and I am no great 
glutton. 

The host replied that he had no chickens, for the kites 
had extirpated them. 

—Then, said Sancho, let Sir Landlord tell them to roast 
us a pullet, so it be tender. 

—A pullet! My father ! answered the landlord ; indeed 
and indeed, but I sent yesterday to the city to sell more than 
fifty -y but pullets apart, let your worship ask for anything 
you wish. 

—In that case, said Sancho, there will not be wanting 
veal or kid. 

—Just now, replied the host, we have none in the house, 
for it is all finished ^ but by next week we shall have it and 
to spare. 

^ A hamorous amplification by the host of the usual form, which is Ari de 
todoy “there is everything,”— todo resolving itself, at most, into fried eggs and 
bacon,— merced de Dios^ 

^ Clemencin suggests that for es deltcado Sancho should say estd delicado. But, 
as Calderon remarks, Sancho does not mean that his master is in delicate health, 
but that he is delicate in his eating. Here we have an instance of the sometimes 
fine distinction between ser and estar, 
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_^Much the better are we for that, retorted Sancho. Fll 

bet that all these defects will come to be made good by the 
plenty there should be of bacon and eggs. 

—By Heaven, cried the innkeeper, but it is a rare soft 
one my guest is ; I am telling him I have neither pullets 
nor hens, and he wants me to have eggs ! Discuss, if you 
will, of other delicacies, but give up asking for chicken. 

—Body of me, cried Sancho, let us decide on some¬ 
thing. Tell me, in fine, what you have, and leave off your 
discussions.^ 

—^Master guest, said the innkeeper, that which I have 
really and truly is two cow-heels that look like calves’ feet, 
or two calves’ feet which look like cow-heels. They are 
stewed with their chick-peas, onions, and bacon ; and at this 
very minute as is they are crying out. Eat me ! eat me ! 

—I mark them for mine own from this minute, cried 
Sancho ; and let nobody touch them, and I will pay for them 
better than any one else, for to my mind nothing could be 
looked for of better savour, nor does it matter to me that 
they are feet so that they be heels 

—No one shall touch them, said the innkeeper ; for other 
guests have I, people of high quality, who bring with them 
their own cook, steward, and larder. 

—If you go in for quality, quoth Sancho, there’s none 
better than my master ; but the office he bears allows of no 
pantries or butteries. We just stretch ourselves in the middle 
of a field, and fill our bellies with acorns or medlars. 

Such was the conversation which Sancho had with the 
innkeeper,^ without his caring to go further with his answers, 

^ Dhcttrrimientos. Sancho takes up the host’s word discitrra, 

2 Lazarillo’s master, the squire of Toledo, was of the same mind as Sancho in 
regard to this delicacy, when he set his servant before a dish of cow-heel, Una 
ds vaca f —< 5 ?, smor, Digote que es el mejor bocado del mundo {La%arillo de Tormes), 
® Upon this dialogue between Sancho and the innkeeper, which may be taken 
to be the quintessence of all dialogues between guest and host at a Spanish venta, 
Lope de Vega founded his interlude of El Remediad&r, 
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for he had already been questioned as to what was his master’s 
oiEce or profession. 

The supper hour was now come, and the host having 
brought in the stew, such as it was, Don Quixote betook 
himself to his room and sat him down to sup very comfortably. 
In another apartment, which was next to where Don Quixote 
was, divided from it by nothing more than a thin partition, 
it appeared to Don Quixote that he overheard some one say ; 

—I entreat you, Don Geronimo, let us read, while they 
are bringing in our supper, another chapter of the second 
part of Don Quixote of La Mancha?' 

Scarce did Don Quixote hear his name pronounced when 
he started to his feet, and listened with quickened ears to 
what they were saying about him; and he heard Don 
Geronimo, who had been addressed, answer: 

—^Why, Sir Don Juan, would you have us read of those 
absurdities, and how is it possible for one who has read the 
first part of the history of Don Sluixote of La Mancha to take 
pleasure in reading this second ? ^ 

—Nevertheless, said Don Juan, it would be well to read 
it, for there is no book so bad but has some good thing.^ 
That which displeases one most in it is that it depicts Don 
Quixote disenamoured of Dulcinea del Toboso.^ 

^ This is the spurious Second Part of Avellaneda, printed in the summer of 
1614, at Tarragona, in a form and style closely corresponding to Cervantes’ First 
Part, which it was intended to burlesque and degrade, to the injury of the author, 
as is openly avowed in the preface. We may assume, I think, that the book 
reached Cervantes’ hands after he had commenced writing this fifty-ninth chapter. 

2 The world, excepting M. Le Sage and M. Germond de Lavigne, has been 
ever since of this opinion. This false Second Part, though, in spite of its evil 
design and worse execution, it has been deemed worthy of the honour of being 
included in Rivadeneyra’s Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles^ has become extinct 
and almost forgotten—its malicious object frustrated, and its very name, perhaps, 
only saved from oblivion through the notice taken of it by the man whom it was 
designed to crush, 

® See note to ch. iii. 

^ Avellaneda, in his second chapter, introduces Don Quixote speaking with 
Sancho upon the subject of a third sally, and saying that, since Dulcinea had 
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On hearing this, Don Quixote, full of wrath and indigna¬ 
tion, raised his voice and cried : 

—Whosoever shall say that Don Quixote of La Mancha 
has forgotten, or can forget, Dulcinea del Toboso, I will 
make him learn, with equal arms, that he departs widely 
from the truth, for the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso neither 
can be forgotten nor is Don Quixote capable of forgetting. 
His motto is constancy, and to preserve it with gentleness 
and without constraint is his profession. 

—^Who is he that answers us ? asked they from the other 
apartment, 

—^Who should he be, answered Sancho, but the very Don 
Quixote of La Mancha, himself, who will make good all that 
he has said 5 aye, and what he will say; for the good pay¬ 
master is not troubled for pledges! ^ 

Scarce had Sancho said this when there ran in through 
the door of the room two gentlemen, for so they appeared, 
one of whom, flinging his arms round Don Quixote’s neck, 
said; 

—our presence. Sir Knight, cannot belie your name, no 
more can your name discredit your presence. You, Sir, are 
without doubt the true Don Quixote of La Mancha, cynosure 
and morning star of Knight Errantry, maugre and in despite 
of him who has sought to usurp your name and to extinguish 
your deeds,^ as the author of this book, which here I deliver 
to you, has done. 

proved herself so cruel and inhuman, he purposed to take another mistress. He 
starts, therefore, on the third sally under the name of El Caballero Desamorado, 

^ A proverb several times repeated in the course of this story. 

2 AniquUar vu&siras Aazanas^ that, in effect, was the object purposed by 
Avellaneda in his parody, as he himself declares in his preface. Every other 
continuator of a work, originally of ‘another’s conception, whether with or 
without the original author’s licence, is credited with a certain loyalty to that 
work. He may be guided by some vain or selfish motive; he may think 
himself equal to the original author; or he may desire to seek an illegiti¬ 
mate profit by carrying on another’s invention. But he who wrote under the 
name of Avellaneda distinctly informs us that he wrote his Second Part of Don 
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And putting into his hands the book which his companion 
was carrying^ Don Quixote took it, and without speaking a 
word, began to turn over the leaves. After a little while he 
returned it, saying: 

—In the little which I have seen I have found three 
things in this author worthy of reprehension. The first is 
some words which I have read in the prologue; ^ another, 
that the language is Aragonese, for now and then he writes 
without articles j ^ and the third, which must stamp him for 
an ignoramus, is that he blunders and deviates fi-om the truth 
in what is the important thing in'^the history, for here he 
says that the wife of Sancho Panza, my squire, was named 
Mari Gutierrez, and she is not so named, but Theresa 
Panza ; ® and he who errs in so considerable a point as this, 

Sluixote to spoil the real Don Sluixote, and to deprive its creator of the profit and 
fame he expected. 

1 Doubtless those words attacking Cervantes for being old, maimed, and poor, 
which he has taken notice of and answered, with so much manliness and dignity, 
in his own Prologue to the Second Part, 

2 Pellicer notes in much detail the proofs in Avellaneda’s style of his being an 
Aragonese. Not only does he frequently omit the article before the noun, which 
is a habit of Aragonese writers, but he uses words, and terms, and phrases, and 
constructions which are not good Castilian. 

® By those who love to catch Cervantes tripping and who have adopted the 
theory (convenient for translators as well as for commentators) of Cervantes’ 
invariable habit of carelessness, it is pointed out that this blunder, for which 
Avellaneda is reproved, is his own; for in the First Part of this book Sancho’s 
wife is called by various names, of which Mari-Gutierrez is one. Surely, with a 
little help from our author’s own gift of humour, combined with a little charity 
and a little acumen, it is quite easy to see what Cervantes means. In the first 
place, he is clearly “ chaffing ” his rival, or he would not call this matter of 
Sancho’s wife’s name “ a considerable point ” in the story. Smollett, who should 
be an authority here, pertinently observes that this remark was intended as an 
ironical sarcasm on the trivial observations of hypercritics. Again, even if we 
take Cervantes to be serious (and it is always dangerous to assume that he is), a 
very good case may be made out for him, as Calderon shows, in this matter of 
^ Mari-Gutierrez [Cervantes Vmdtcado^ p. 29). Mari - Gutierrez was Sancho’s 
own name for his wife, used in humorous depreciation in that passage (Part I. 
ch, viii.), as it is in such forms as Mari-moco, Mart-ramos^ Mari-tornes, in order to 
enhance the contrast between her and the dignity of J^ueen spoken of. Her real 
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there is much fear that he will err in all the rest of the 
history. 

At this, cried Sancho:—A pretty thing of a historian 
indeed ! He must be well acquainted with our affairs, seeing 
he Theresa Panza my wife, Mari Gutierrez. Take 
the book again. Sir, and look whether I am there, and if they 
have changed my name. 

—By what I have heard of your talk, friend, said Don 
Gerdnimo, doubtless you must be Sancho Panza, the squire 
of Don Quixote. 

—Yes, I am, answered Jancho, and I am proud of it. 

—Then, i’ faith, said the gentleman, this modern author 
does not handle you with the decency which is shown in 
your person. He paints you as a gormandiser and a fool, and 
not at all humorous, and very different from the Sancho 
who is described in the first part of your master’s 
history. 

—^May God pardon him for it! cried Sancho, He might 
have let me alone in my corner without remembering me at 
all, for let him twang who knows the strings,^ and Saint 
Peter in Rome is well at home.^ 

The two gentlemen besought Don Quixote to come into 
their room and sup with them, for well they knew that in 
that inn was nothing proper for his entertainment. Don 
Quixote, who was ever polite, yielded to their request and 
supped with them. Sancho remained with the stew with 
full and absolute dominion,^ sitting at the head of the table, 

name was Juana Teresa Gutierrez. The very fact that, immediately after calling 
her Juana Gutierrez^ he calls her Mari Gutierrez^ is a proof, as Calderon shrewdly 
observes, that it is through no carelessness of the author but deliberately that 
Sancho thus speaks 5 and all that Sancho says here proves that this is the right 
view of this “ considerable point.” 

^ Si^ien las sabe las tane —a proverb. 

2 Bih se esta San Bedro en Roma —a proverb. See ch. xli., and elsewhere, 

^ Con mero mixto imperio —a juridical term, from the old Roman civil law. 
Merum imperium is explained as the power of the sword—i.e. the supreme power. 
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and with him the innkeeper, who, no less than Sancho, was 
a lover of their calves’ feet and cow-heels. 

In the course of the supper Don Juan asked of Don 
Quixote what news he had of the lady Dulcinea del Toboso ; 
if she were married i whether she had been brought to bed, 
or were pregnant j or whether, still in her maidenhood, she 
were mindful, with due regard to her chastity and her good 
name, of the amorous solicitations of Sir Don Quixote ? 

To which he replied:—Dulcinea is a virgin, and my 
passion more constant than ever, our correspondence upon 
the old footing, her beauty transformed into that of a coarse 
peasant wench.—And then he went on to tell them, in 
detail, of the enchantment of the lady Dulcinea, and of what 
had happened in the Cave of Montesinos, with the instruc¬ 
tions which the sage Merlin had given him for her disen¬ 
chanting, which was through the flagellation of Sancho. 
Extreme was the delight which the two gentlemen took in 
hearing Don Quixote relate the strange incidents of his 
history, and they were as much amazed at his follies as at 
his elegant manner of recounting them. At one time they 
took him for a wise man, at another he slid into the crazy, 
without their being able to decide what grade to give him 
between sanity and madness. Sancho finished his supper, 
and leaving the innkeeper in a fuddled ^ condition, came into 
the room where his master was, saying on his entrance ; ^ 

—^May I die, gentlemen, but the author of this book 
your worships have got has no mind that we should be well 


Mixtum mperttan consisted in the mitigated power of giving possession of goods. 
Menm mixtum imperium is the higher power delegated by the sovereign to a judge 
or magistrate. Sancho is thus made to be invested with plenary authority over 
the cow-heels, in the place of his master. 

^ Dejando hecho equis al wntero, A drunken man is said familiarly, hacer equity 
—^“to make an X,”—because his legs cross each other from weakness, making 
them like the letter X, See Caspar Lucas Hidalgo, his DidJogos de Apacible 
Entretenimiento^ Noche 3, ch. iv. In the argot of Paris fairs des esses expresses a 
similar idea. 
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acquainted.^ As he calls me glutton, as you say, I wish he 
may not call me drunkard too. 

—^Yes, he does call you so, said Don Geronimo 5 but 
I do not remember in what way, though I know his words 
have an ill sound and are false to boot, as I can see in the 
physiognomy of the good Sancho who is before me. 

—Believe me, your honours, quoth Sancho, the Sancho 
and the Don Quixote of that history must be other than 
those which figure in that composed by Cid Hamet Benen- 
geli; which are we,—^my master, valiant, wise, and amorous 5 
and I, simple, droll, and nSther sot nor glutton.^ 

—I believe it, said Don Juan, and if it were possible 
would have it decreed that no one should dare to treat of, 
the affairs of the great Don Quixote but only Cid Hamet, 
his first author, just as Alexander decreed that none should 
dare to paint him but Apelles. 

—Let him paint me who will, said Don Quixote, but 
let him not mis-paint me; ® for patience is often wont to 
stumble when they load her with injuries. 

—To Sir Don Quixote none can be done, said Don 
Juan, for which he is not able to take vengeance, unless he 
wards it off with the buckler of his patience, which I believe 
to be mighty and great. 

In these and other such discourses was spent a great part 
of the night; and although Don Juan wished Don Quixote 
to read more of the book to see what it treated of, he could 
not be prevailed upon, saying that he took it as read and 

^ Slue no comams buenas migas juntos —^literally, “that we shoxild not eat good 
crumbs together.” 

2 It may be admitted that Cervantes makes Sancho fond of good eating and 
drinking; but the difference between his Sancho and Avellaneda’s is that the 
one is always humorous, whether occupied with his bota and his alforjas or not, 
whereas the other is a simple wine-bibber and glutton, who is duU and coarse as 
wen as drunken and greedy. 

® Here is a play upon the words retratar and mdtratar ^—both from tratar ^— 
such as cannot be rendered exactly in English, 
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approved it for wholly stupid ; and he did not choose that 
the author, if by any chance it came to his ears that Don 
Quixote had held it in his hands, should flatter himself with 
the thought that he had read it; for our thoughts should 
be kept apart from things filthy and obscene,^ much more 
our eyes. 

They asked him which way he had decided to travel. 
He answered to Zaragoza, to be present at the jousts for the 
suit of armour, which are wont to be held every year in that 
city. 

Don Juan told him that the*" new history related how 
that Don Quixote, let him be who he might, had been 
there in a tilting at the ring—barren of invention, poor in 
devices ,2 miserably poor in the costume, although rich in 
absurdities. 

—For that same reason, answered Don Quixote, I will 
not set foot in Zaragoza ; and thus will I expose to the 
world the felsity of that modern historian and let the people 
see that I am not the Don Quixote he speaks of. 

—^You will do very right, said Don Geronimo, and there 
are other jousts at Barcelona, where Sir Don Quixote will 
be able to display his valour. 

—This I intend to do, said Don Quixote, and pray give 
me leave, for it is now the hour to retire to bed ; and place 
and reckon me among the number of your greatest friends 
and servants. 

—And me, too, quoth Sancho; perhaps I may be good 
for something. 

With this they took leave of each other, and Don 
Quixote and Sancho withdrew to their chamber, leaving 

Filthy and obscene” are epithets not too strong to be applied to the book 
of Avellaneda. His chapters, from fifteen to nineteen, are too strong even for 
the taste of his thick-and-thin admirer, M. Lavigne, who has been compelled to 
omit many passages and to soften many more. 

2 This is in Avellaneda’s eleventh chapter, which is so tedious and stupid 
that M. Lavigne omits it altogether in his translation. 
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Don Juan and Don Geronimo wondering to see the medley 
he had made of his wisdom and his folly ^ and verily they 
believed that these were the true Don Quixote and Sancho, 
and not those which the Aragonese author had described, 
Don Quixote rose early, and, tapping at the partition of 
the other chamber, bade farewell to his entertainers. Sancho 
paid the innkeeper magnificently, advising him, however, to 
laud the provisions of his inn less or to have that better 
provided.^ 

1 This is the first chapter in which Cervantes notices the work of his rival 
and enenjy, Avellaneda, which makes him, as we have seen, alter his hero’s 
destination, and which probably had the effect of hurrying him in the carrying 
out of his own design. A modem English translator maintains that we ought 
to be grateful to Avellaneda, seeing that but for him Don Quixote would have 
come down to us a mere torso instead of a complete work. This is to misread 
the record. There is every evidence to show that even before Don Q,uixote left 
home on his third sally, therefore before Cervantes could have seen or heard of 
his rivals book, the plan had been arranged by which, through the medium of 
Samson Carrasco, he was to be cured of his madness, or at least brought 
back to his village. Carrasco’s first adventure, as we have seen (in ch. xiv.), 
miscarried. He returned home, with a new motive to go after Don Q,uixote 
again, vowing (see ch. xv.) that he would have his revenge. Cervantes’ original 
idea clearly was to bring Don (Quixote and Samson Carrasco together at the 
jousts at Zaragoza,—the Knight’s intention to go there being well known to 
the Bachelor. The appearance of Avellaneda’s book diverted Cervantes from 
this part of his original plan, and in some ways it has had an ill effect upon the 
true Don fixate, wherein the incidents in the last chapter are crowded and the 
d^mement rather abruptly introduced. I cannot take the side of those, however, 
who blame Cervantes for having gone out of his way to notice his rival’s book. 
I do not see how he could have avoided noticing a book which was directly 
aimed at the injury, not of himself alone but—what he must have felt as the 
sorer wound—of the one child of his genius which had thriven, to give him fame 
at least, if not money. As to the mode in which Cervantes handles his adversary, 
I think it must be allowed to be most happy,—especially in the way in which 
he dexterously turns what was meant for his annoyance into new occasions of 
humour and new opportunities for Don Q,uixote,—converting his enemy’s steel 
into his whetstone and making his libeller’s venom serve his own wit. For a full 
account of Avellaneda and his book see my Life of Cervantes. 
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Of what happened to Don Quixote on going to Barcelona 

The morning was cool, and the'^day gave promise of being 
so tooj on which Don Quixote took his departure from the 
inn, having first informed himself of the readiest way to go 
to Barcelona without touching at Zaragoza,—such was his 
eagerness to prove that new historian a liar, by whom, they 
said, he had been so greatly maligned. Now it so fell out 
that for more than six days^ nothing happened to him 
worthy of being set down in writing \ at the end of which, 
on going out of the wood, night overtook him among some 
thick oaks or cork-trees, for on this point Cid Hamet does 
not observe the precision usual to him in other things. 
Master and man alighted from their beasts, and setting 
themselves against the trunks of the trees, Sancho, who had 
taken a luncheon that day, let himself enter promptly into 
the gates of sleep. But Don Quixote, whom his imagina¬ 
tion much more than his hunger kept awake, could not 
close his eyes. On the contrary, his thoughts carried him 
to and fro by a hundred sorts of places. Now he fancied 
himself to be in the Cave of Montesinos 5 now seeing 

^ Starting, as they seem to have done, from near the neighbourhood of 
Zaragoza, the travellers mnst have arrived, in six days, within easy distance of 
Barcelona, which was Don {Quixote’s destination. The distance between Zara¬ 
goza and Barcelona by road is about 230 miles, so that the performance was not 
beyond Rozinante’s powers. The country at the back of Barcelona is thickly 
covered with trees, among which the evergreen and cork-bearing oaks are 
conspicuous. 
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Dulcineaj transformed into a peasant wench, jump and 
skip upon the back of her ass ; now there sounded in his 
ears the words of the sage Merlin, who pronounced the con¬ 
ditions which were to be observed and the means to be 
taken for the disenchanting of Dulcinea. He was filled 
with despair in reflecting upon the remissness and little 
charity of Sancho his squire, for, as he understood, only five 
lashes had he given himself, a number disproportionate and 
paltry compared to the infinite many still outstanding 5 and 
hence he conceived so much chagrin and rage that he took 
counsel with himself thus : * 

—If the Great Alexander cut the Gordian knot saying, 
to cut is as good as to untie, and none the less came to be 
imiversal lord of the whole of Asia, neither more nor less 
should happen in the disenchantment of Dulcinea, if I lash 
Sancho in his own despite; for if the condition of this 
remedy consist in this, that Sancho receives three thousand 
and odd stripes, what matters it to me whether he gives 
them to himself or another gives them to him, seeing the 
essential thing is that he receives them, come they whence 
they may come ? 

With this idea he went up to Sancho, having first taken 
Rozinante’s bridle, and having arranged it so that he might 
flog with it, he began to untie Sancho’s points (though it is 
thought he had but the one in fi-ont, by which he kept up 
his breeches). But hardly had he got there when Sancho 
started up fully awake, and cried:—What is this ? Who 
is touching me and undressing me ? 

—It is I, answered Don Quixote, who am come to make 
good thy deficiencies and to relieve my troubles. I come to 
whip thee, Sancho, and to discharge in part the debt to 
which thou art bound. Dulcinea perishes ; thou livest in 
idleness 5 I die of desire; and, therefore, strip of thine own 
free will, for mine is to give thee, in this retirement, at the 
least two thousand lashes. 
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—Not SO5 said Sancho ; pray your worship keep quiet; 
if not, by the true God, but the deaf shall hear us. The 
stripes for which I bound myself have to be given voluntary 
and not by force 5 and at present I have no mind to lash 
myself. Enough that I give your worship my word to flog 
and flap myself when the fancy takes me. 

—There is no leaving it to thy courtesy, Sancho, said 
Don Quixote, for thou art hard of heart and though a 
clown tender of flesh.—And so he tried and strove to 
unbreech him. 

Finding it to be so, Sancho got on his feet, and closing 
with his master gripped him by main force, and giving him 
the back trip ^ brought him to the ground, face uppermost. 
Placing his right knee upon his breast, he caught Don 
Quixote’s hands with his own, in such a manner that he 
could neither stir nor breathe. Don Quixote cried out: 

—How, traitor ! rebellest thou against thy master and 
natural lord ? Presumest thou against him who gives thee 
thy bread ? 

—I neither mar king nor make king,^ said Sancho, but 


1 Echdndoh un %ancadUla. A %ancadilla was a trick at wrestling by wkich 
one of the combatants struck up the other’s heels by a sudden kick, to bring 
him to the groimd. The Manchegan peasantry, according to a contemporary 
writer, Figueroa, were great wrestlers, 

3 Ni quito Rei ni pmgo Rei —a proverb, said to have arisen from the words 
used by Bertrand Duguesclin (some say by one of his retainers) when, finding 
that King Pedro was getting the better of his bastard brother Enrique of 
Trastamara, in the famous struggle between them in Enrique’s tent,—after the 
battle in which Pedro was taken prisoner,—^he tripped up Pedro’s heels, so that 
he fell and became a victim to his brother’s dagger. The full saying attributed 
to Duguesclin is, ni quito Rei ni pongo Rei—pero ayudo d mi senor. It is quoted 
in the ballad relating to the death of Pedro, which begins, Eos Jieros cuerpos 
rpvueltos (Duran, vol. ii. p. 43). In Froissart the man who aided Don Enrique 
is called the Vicompte de Roquebetyn. Chaucer, who from his relations with 
John of Gaunt must have had the story at first hand, in his Monies Tale makes 
Oliver de Manny, a cousin of Duguesclin, the actual assassin; but Menard, in 
his history of Duguesclin, implies that it was that knightly hero himself who 
thus foully intervened. In Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads is a translation by Sir 
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help myself who am my own lord. Let your worship 
promise me to be quiet and not oiFer to whip me now^ and 
I will let you free and loose 5 if not— 

Here thou diest, traitor, 

Enemy of Dofia Sancha ! ^ 

Don Quixote gave his promise, and swore by the life of 
his thoughts not to touch a hair of Sancho’s clothing, and to 
leave him to his own free will and pleasure to scourge him¬ 
self when he would. Sancho rose up and went away a short 
distance from that spot, as he was about to lean against 
another tree felt something touching his head, and putting 
up his hands encountered a man’s feet with shoes and hose. 
He fell a-trembling with fear 5 he moved to another tree, 
and the same thing happened. He roared out, calling to 
Don Quixote to come to him. Don Quixote did so, and 
asking him what was the matter and what he was afraid of, 
Sancho replied that all these trees were full of human feet 
and legs. Don Quixote felt them, and at once guessed 
what it should be, and said to Sancho; 

—Have no fear, for these feet and legs which you feel 
and do not see, doubtless belong to some outlaws and 
bandits ^ who are hanged upon these trees, for justice about 

Walter Scott of the ballad above referred to, sufficiently wide of the original but 
very spirited, in which the phrase is thus translated ;— 

King to place, or to depose him, 

Dwelleth not in my desire; 

But the duty-which he owes him, 

To his master pays the squire. 

^ Aqui moriras, traidor, 

Enemigo de Dona Sancha. 

Sancho quotes from the fine ballad on the slaying of the traitor Ruy Velazquez 
by Mudarra,— cazar va Don Rodrigo, —one of the oldest extant in its original 
form (Duran, vol. i. p. 455). 

2 Foragidosy bandoleros. Foragido, literally, “outlaw,” is one who goes out to 
rob dejbras, “ outside,” among the forests. Bandolero is one who is under ban 
{bando), —a proclaimed robber,—of the same etymology as “ bandit.” 
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here is accustomed to hang them as it catches them, in 
twenties and thirties, by which I perceive that we must be 
near to Barcelona.^ 

And such was the truth, as he had supposed. When 
the morning dawned they lifted up their eyes, and saw that 
the clusters in those trees were the bodies of brigands. It 
was now day, and, if the dead had frightened them, not less 
were they troubled by some forty live bandits who on a 
sudden surrounded them, bidding them in the Catalan 
tongue to stand and remain there till their captain came. 
Don Quixote found himself on •foot, his horse unbridled, 
his lance resting against a tree, and, in fine, void of all 
defence ^ and so he thought it best to cross his arms and to 
bow his head, reserving himself for a better time and 
opportunity. The robbers set to work to rifle Dapple, not 
leaving a single thing which was borne in the wallet and 
the valise; and it was well for Sancho that he carried the 
Duke’s ducats and those he had brought with him firom 
home in a belly-band which he had girt round him. But 
for all that those good folk would have cleaned him out^ 
and searched him even to see what he had hidden between 
his skin and his flesh, if at that moment there had not come 
up their captain. He seemed to be about thirty-four years 
of age, robust, of more than middle height, of a stern 
aspect, and a bronze complexion. He rode a powerful 
horse and was clad in a coat of mail, with four pistols (such 
as in that country are called petronels^) at his sides. Seeing 
that his squires (for so they call those who engage in that 
trade) were going to despoil Sancho Panza, he ordered them 

^ Cataluna, especially in the neighbourhood of Barcelona, was at that time 
much infested by bands of robbers, many of them Gascons from the neighbouring 
kingdom, encouraged by the civil dissensions by which this turbulent province 
was always distinguished and by the laxity of its criminal laws. 

® Le escardara —^literaUy, would have weeded him.” 

® Pedrenales ,—so called because fired with a flint [federnal) instead of a 
match,—^were then of recent invention. 
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to desist, and was at once obeyed ; and so the belly-band 
escaped. He wondered to see a lance resting against a tree, 
a shield on the ground, and Don Quixote in armour, and 
immersed in thought, with the saddest and most melancholy 
figure which sadness itself could wear. Going up to him, 
he said: 

—Be not so sad, good man, for you have not fallen into 
the hands of some cruel Osiris^ but into those of Roque 
Guinart,^ which are more compassionate than cruel. 

—My sadness is not, answered Don Quixote, through 
having fellen into thy po\)^er, O valorous Roque ! whose 
fame has no limits on earth j but for my negligence being 
such that your soldiers have seized me unbridled,—I being 
bound, according to the order of Knight Errantry which I 
profess, to live continually on the alert, being at all times 
sentinel of myself. For, let me tell thee, O great Roque ! 
that if they had found me on horseback, with my lance and 

1 Oskis, so printed in the text,—a blunder of Roque’s for Busiris, King of 
Egypt, the proverbial master of cruelty. 

2 Roque Guinart is a portrait drawn from the life. There actually was a 
noted freebooter of this name,—in his native Catalan, Pedro Rochaguinarda,— 
who was a contemporary of Cervantes. Clemencin quotes from his friend Don 
Prospero de Bofarull, a long and interesting account of this Catalan Robin 
Hood. He was bom in 1582, so must have been at this date thirty-six years of 
age. He took up with the calling of a freebooter in 1607, and continued it to 
1610 or 1611. In this last year he received a fuU pardon by proclamation, on 
condition of his quitting the country for Naples, where he became a reformed 
character and died in peace. This account of Roque Guinart (which does not 
tally with our narrative, which represents Roque as pursuing his vocation in 
1614) is, however, contradicted by other testimonies cited by Pellicer, which 
postpone the date of Roque’s reformation for several years. What is certain is 
that Roque achieved great fame by his exploits, being enabled to carry on his 
trade for many years successfully 5 probably, as indicated in the text, through 
the connivance of some of the great families of the province, who found him 
useful in their tribal feuds, just as Rob Roy owed his immunity to the family 
quarrels of the Campbells and the Grahams. He was “the best of the cut¬ 
throats,”—a mild-mannered man, who took from the rich and gave to the poor, 

in fact, rather a philanthropist and politician than a robber. His fame clearly 
had extended beyond his province, ^ 
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my shield, it would not have been very easy to make me 
yield, for I am Don Quixote of La Mancha, he of whose 
achievements the whole globe is full. 

Roque Guinart at once perceived that Don Quixote’s 
infirmity touched more on madness than on valour; and 
though at times he had heard him spoken of, he had never 
taken his doings for truth, nor could persuade himself that 
such a humour could reign in the heart of man. And he 
was exceedingly glad to have encountered him, to have a 
near proof of what he had heard of from afar. And so he 
said to him : • 

—Valorous Knight, vex not yourself, nor hold it for a 
sinister fortune this in which you find yourself, for it may 
be that in these stumbles and trips your crooked lot shall 
straighten itself; for Heaven, by strange, unheard-of, round¬ 
about ways—by men inconceivable—is wont to raise the 
fallen and enrich the poor. 

Don Quixote was about to thank him when they heard 
behind them a noise as of a troop of horses, though it 
turned out to be only one, upon which there came riding at 
full speed a youth who seemed to be about twenty years of 
age, clothed in green damask laced with gold, breeches and 
a loose frock, with a cap cocked in the Walloon fashion; 
waxed, tight-fitting boots ; gilt spurs, dagger and sword; a 
small firelock in his hands, and two pistols at his sides, 
Roque turned his head at the noise and saw this handsome 
apparition, which, coming up to him, said ; 

—I came in search of you, O valiant Roque ! in order to 
find in you, if not a cure, at least a relief, for my affliction; 
and not to keep you in suspense, for I see you have not 
recognised me, I will tell you who I am. I am Claudia 
Geronima, daughter of Simon Forte, your particular friend, 
and sworn enemy to Clauquel Torrellas, who is yours also, 
being one of the opposite faction.^ And you know that 

^ The province of Cataluna at that date, as it had been for generations 
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this Torrellas has a son, who is called Don Vicente, or at 
least was so called two hours ago. He, then,—to cut short 
the story of my misfortune, I will tell you in brief what he 
has caused to me,—he saw me, courted me ; I listened to 
him 5 I fell in love with him, unknown to my father 5 for 
there is no woman, however secluded she may be or 
however reserved, who has not time to carry out and 
follow her unholy desires. In short, he promised to be my 
husband, and I gave him my word I should be his wife, 
without proceeding any farther. Yesterday I learnt that, 
forgetful of his obligations!* to me, he was about to marry 
another, and this morning was going to plight his troth,— 
news which distracted my senses and bereft me of my 
patience. And, my lather not being in the town, I found 
means to dress myself in the garb you see, and pressing on 
my horse I overtook Don Vicente about a league from 
hence ; and without stopping to utter reproaches, or to hear 
excuses, I fired this gun at him, and these two pistols 
besides, and I believe I must have lodged more than two 
bullets in his body, opening doors through which my 
honour, steeped in his blood, may escape. I left him there 
in the midst of his servants, who either dared not or could 
not interfere in his defence. I come to seek you that you 
may pass me into France, where I have relations with 
whom I may live, and to entreat you also to protect my 
father, that Don Vicente s many friends may not venture to 
take a cruel revenge upon him. 

Roque, struck with the gallantry, boldness, handsome 
figure, and adventure of the beautiful Claudia, said to her ; 

—Come, lady, let us go and see if your enemy is dead, 
and afterwards we will consider what may be best for 
you. 

previous, was distinguished by the violent feuds which existed between the great 
famines. The names in the text are those of families well known and stiU 
extant. 
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Don Quixote, who had been listening attentively to 
what Claudia said and Roque answered, cried; 

—Let no one trouble himself to defend this lady, for I 
take it upon myself. Let them give me my horse and arms 
and await me here, for I will go to seek this gentleman, 
and, dead or alive, I shall make him fulfil the word he has 
pledged to beauty so exceeding. 

—Let nobody doubt of this, said Sancho, for my master 
has a rare hand for match-making, for it is not many days 
since he made another man marry who also failed of his 
promise to another maiden, and were it not that the 
enchanters who persecute him changed the man’s real 
figure into that of a lacquey, such maid had been none by 
this time. 

Roque, who was taken up more with thinking of the 
beautiful Claudia’s adventure than with the speeches of 
master and servant, paid no heed to them, but, commanding 
his squires to give back to Sancho all that they had plundered 
from Dapple, he directed them also to return to the place 
where they had been quartered the night before, and 
immediately set off with Claudia, in all haste, in search of 
the wounded or dead Don Vicente. 

They reached the spot where Claudia had encountered 
him, but found nothing there except blood newly spilt. 
Looking round about them, however, they perceived some 
people on the side of a hill, and judged, as was the fact, that 
it must be Don Vicente whom his servants were carrying, 
either alive or dead, to heal or to bury him. They made 
haste to overtake them, which, as the others were moving 
leisurely, they easily did. They found Don Vicente in the 
arms of his servants, whom with a weary and feeble voice 
he was praying to leave him there to die, for the pain of his 
wounds would not allow him to go any farther. Claudia 
and Roque flung themselves oiF their horses and approached 
him. The servants were afraid at the presence of Roque, 
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and Claudia was troubled at the sight of Don Vicente. And 
so she went up to him and seizing his hands said, half 
tenderly, half severely:—Hadst thou given me these, 
according to our compact, thou hadst never come to this 
pass. 

The wounded gentleman opened his all but closed eyes, 
and recognising Claudia, said : 

—Now I see, hlr and deluded mistress, that it is thou 
who hast slain me,—a punishment neither deserved nor due 
to my intents, with which and with my acts I neither 
wished nor could do thee wrong. 

—Then is it not true, exclaimed Claudia, that thou wert 
going this morning to marry Leonora, the daughter of the 
rich Balvastro ? 

—No, in truth, answered Don Vicente; it was my ill 
luck must have brought thee this news that thou mightest 
in jealousy bereave me of my life, which since I leave in 
thy hands and in thy arms, I reckon my lot happy; and to 
assure thee of this truth, hold my hand and receive me for 
thy spouse, if thou wilt, for I have no better satisfaction to 
give thee for the injury which thou fanciest thou hast 
received from me. 

Claudia wrung his hand, and wrung was her heart, so 
that she fell fainting on Don Vicente’s blood and breast, as 
the death spasm seized him. Roque was perplexed, and 
knew not what to do. The servants ran to find water to 
throw in their faces, and having brought some, bathed them 
with it. Claudia recovered from her swoon, but not Don 
Vicente from his paroxysm, for his life was ended. When 
Claudia perceived this; when she realised that her sweet 
spouse no longer lived, she rent the air with her sobs ; she 
wounded the Heavens with her plaints; she tore her hair, 
giving it to the winds 5 she disfigured her face with her 
hands, showing all the signs of grief and sorrow that could 
be imagined to come of a wounded heart. 
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—O rash and cruel woman ! she criedj how easily wert 
thou moved to carry out thy evil intent! O raging force 
of jealousy, to what desperate end thou leadest her who 
shelters thee in her bosom! O husband mine, whose 
luckless fate, through thy pledge to me, has borne thee from 
the bridal bed to the sepulchre ! 

Such and so grievous were the lamentations of Claudia, 
that they drew tears from the eyes of Roque, little used to 
show them on any occasion. The servants wept aloud; 
Claudia swooned again and again; and all around seemed a 
field of sorrow and a site of miafortune. Finally, Roque 
Guinart ordered Don Vicente’s servants to bear the body to 
his lather’s place, which was near thereby, that they might 
give it burial. Claudia told Roque that she would retire to 
a nunnery of which the abbess was an aunt of hers, where 
she designed to end her days, in the company of another 
and more eternal spouse.^ Roque commended her good 
resolve, and offered to accompany her whithersoever she 
pleased, and to defend her father against Don Vicente’s 
relatives, and against all the world, should they seek to 
injure her. Claudia would in no wise accept his company, 
but, thanking him for his offers in the best words she could 
use, took her leave of him, weeping. The servants of Don 
Vicente bore away his corpse, and Roque returned to his 
companions. So ended the loves of Claudia Geronima. 
What wonder, seeing that the cruel and invisible might of 
jealousy wove the web of her doleful story ? 

Roque Guinart found his squires where he had ordered 
them to be, and Don Quixote among them, mounted on 
Rozinante, making a speech to them, in which he was 
persuading them to give up that mode of life, as perilous for 
the soul as for the body. But as the most of them were 

^ Clemencia justly observes that eternal ” is an adjective which admits of 
no degrees of comparison 5 but it was hardly worth while to try the speech of 
the distraught lady by the strict rules of grammar. 
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Gascons, a rude and lawless people, Don Quixote’s harangue 
did not much impress them. Roque, upon his arrival, asked 
Sancho Panza if they had returned and restored to him the 
jewels and effects they had taken from Dapple. Sancho 
answered Tes^ except that three kerchiefs were missing, 
which were worth three cities. 

—What sayst thou, fellow ? cried one of the band ; it is 
I who have them, and they are not worth three reals, 

—That is true, said Don Quixote 5 but my squire rates 
them at what he has said for the sake of her who gave them 
to me. 

Roque Guinart commanded them to be returned at 
once 5 then, ordering his men to form a line, directed them 
to bring forth before him all the clothing, jewels, and 
money, and anything they had taken since the last dis¬ 
tribution. Then, briefly making a valuation, and turning 
whatever could not be divided into money, he distributed it 
among all his band with so much judgment and exactness 
that he neither went a point beyond nor fell short of strict dis¬ 
tributive justice. This done, whereby they all remained con¬ 
tented, rewarded, and pleased, Roque said to Don Quixote; 

—If I did not observe this scrupulousness with these men, 
it were not possible to live with them. 

Whereupon Sancho said:—By what I have here seen 
justice is so good a thing that one must use it even amongst 
thieves. 

One of the squires, on hearing this, raised the butt of his 
musket, with which he doubtless would have split open 
Sancho’s head, if Roque Guinart had not called to him to 
hold. Sancho was frightened, and resolved to unclose his 
lips no more whilst he was among those gentry. At this 
moment there ran up one of those squires who had been 
posted as scouts in the woods to watch the people who 
came along, and give notice to their chief of what passed, 
and said he: 
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—Sir, not far off, along the road which goes to Barcelona, 
there comes a great troop of people. 

To which Roque answered:—Hast thou made out if 
they are such as seek us or such as we seek ? 

—They are none but those whom we seek, replied the 
squire. 

—Then go out all of you, said Roque, and bring them 
here before me at once, without letting one escape. 

They did as they were ordered, Don Quixote, Sancho, 
and Roque alone remaining, who waited to see what the 
squires would bring. Meanwh^e Roque said to Don 
Quixote: 

—A novel mode of life must this of ours seem to Sir 
Don Quixote; strange adventures, strange incidents, and 
all full of peril. Nor do I marvel that so it should appear, 
for of a truth I confess that there is no mode of life more 
unquiet or more full of alarms than ours. I was led into it 
by I know not what desires of vengeance, which have power 
enough to disturb the most equable minds. I, by natural 
disposition, am compassionate and good-natured, but, as I 
have said, the wish to take vengeance for a wrong done me 
so bears to earth all my good inclinations that I persevere 
in this career in spite and in defiance of what I feel; and as 
deep calleth imto deep and one sin to another sin, vengeances 
have linked themselves so that I take on me not only my 
own but those of others. But God is so good that, though 
I see myself in the midst of a maze of entanglements, I lose 
not the hope of escaping from it to a safe haven. 

Don Quixote was surprised to hear Roque speak so well 
and so sensibly, for he had imagined to himself that amongst 
those engaged in trades such as thieving, highway robbery, 
and murder, there could be none of right understanding; 
and he answered: 

—Sir Roque, the beginning of health is in the knowledge 
of the disease, and in the patient being willing to take the 
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medicines which the physician prescribes him. You are 
sick; you know your complaint 5 and Heaven, or rather 
God, who is our physician, will apply medicines to cure you, 
medicines which are wont to heal slowly and not suddenly 
and by miracle. Moreover, sinners of understanding are 
nearer amendment than the foolish. And seeing that you 
have in your speech displayed your sound sense, you have 
only to keep a good heart and hope for the recovery of your 
sick conscience. And if you would shorten the journey and 
turn easily into that of your salvation, come you with me, 
and I will teach you tcv be a Knight Errant, in which path 
are suffered such toils and mishaps as, being taken for 
penance, should carry you in a twinkling to heaven. 

Roque laughed at Don Quixote’s counsels and, changing 
the subject, recounted the tragic adventure of Claudia 
Geronima, by which Sancho was greatly touched, for the 
girl’s beauty, boldness, and spirit had pleased him not a 
little. 

By this time the squires came up with their prize, 
bringing with them two gentlemen on horseback, two 
pilgrims on foot, and a coach full of women, with some half 
a dozen servants, mounted and on foot, who were of their 
company, with other two muleteers of the gentlemen’s train. 
The squires set them in their midst, victors and vanquished, 
preserving a profound silence, waiting for the great Roque 
Guinart to speak. He then enquired of the gentlemen who 
they were, where they were going, and what money they 
had about them. One of them replied : 

—Sir, we are two captains of Spanish infantry; our 
companies are at Naples, and we go to embark on board of 
four galleys which they report to be at Barcelona, under 
orders to sail for Sicily. We have two or three hundred 
crowns with us, with which we esteem ourselves rich and 
content, for the ordinary poverty of soldiers allows of no 
greater treasures. 
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Roque questioned the pilgrims as he had done the captains, 
and he was answered that they were on their way to take 
ship to pass over to Rome, and that between the two they 
might have about sixty reals. He desired to learn also who 
were travelling in the coach and v/hither, and what money 
they had \ and one of the mounted men said : 

—My mistress. Dona Guiomar de Quinones, wife of the 
President of the Tribunal at Naples, with a little daughter, 
a maid, and a duenna, are they who go in the coach. We 
six servants are in attendance upon her, and the money we 
carry is six hundred crowns. • 

—So that, said Roque Guinart, we have here nine 
hundred crowns and sixty reals. My soldiers will be about 
sixty. See how much this comes to a head, for I am a bad 
accountant. 

On hearing this, the robbers raised a shout, crying;— 
Long live Roque Guinart, in spite of the rogues ^ who seek 
his ruin! 

The capfains showed signs of distress ; the Lady President 
looked sad \ nor were the pilgrims very cheerful on seeing 
their goods confiscated. Roque left them awhile in sus¬ 
pense ; but he had no mind to prolong their aifliction, which 
was now visible a bow-shot off, so turning to the captains 
he said: 

—Be so good, gentlemen captains, as of your courtesy to 
lend me sixty crowns, and the Lady President eighty, in 
order to satisfy this troop who attend me, for the abbot dines 
by what he chants,^ and then you can go on your journey 
free and unmolested, with a safe-conduct which I will give 
you, so that if others of my band which I have scattered 
about in these parts should fell in with you they will do you 
no harm, for it is not my desire to molest soldiers nor any 
woman, especially if she be of quality. 

1 Lladres ; lladre is the Catalan equivalent for ladron, “ thief.” 

2 El abad de h ^ue canta yanta —^a proverb, 
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Infinite and heartily expressed were the phrases with 
which the captains thanked Roque for his courtesy and 
generosity, for such they regarded the leaving them their 
own money. The lady Dona Guiomar de Quinones would 
have Hung herself out of the coach to kiss the feet and hands 
of the great Roque, but he would in no wise permit her to 
do so, beseeching her pardon rather for the injury he was 
forced to do her in order to comply with the obligations of 
his wicked office. The President’s lady bade one of her 
servants give him the eighty crowns at once which had been 
assessed as her portion. tThe captains had already disem- 
bursed their sixty. The pilgrims were about to give up all 
their dole but Roque bade them keep quiet, and turning to 
his men he said ; 

—Of these crowns two go to each of you, and there are 
twenty men. Let ten be given to these pilgrims, and the 
other ten to this good squire,^ that he may be able to speak 
well of this adventure. 

And, bringing out his writing materials, with which he 
always went provided, Roque gave them a written safe- 
conduct to the chiefs of his bands, and taking ferewell of 
them he left them to go free, filled with admiration of his 
magnanimity, his gallant bearing, and strange conduct, they 
regarding him rather as an Alexander the Great than a 
notorious thief. 

One of the squires, in his Gascon-Catalan, remarked :— 
This captain of ours is more of the friar than of the high¬ 
wayman ! If he wants to be generous in future, let him be 
so with his own property and not with ours. 

The unlucky man spoke not so low but that he let 
Roque hear him, who, drawing his sword, almost cleft the 
man’s head in two, saying:—^Thus do I chastise insolent 
malaperts! 

They were all terror-stricken and none dared say a word, 

^ Meaning Sancho. 
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so great was the awe in which they held him. Roque drew 
a little apart, and wrote a letter to one of his friends at 
Barcelona, letting him know how that the famous Don 
Quixote of La Mancha, that Knight Errant of whom there 
had been so much talk, was with him 5 and telling him that 
he was the pleasantest and cleverest man in the world, and 
that in four days thence, which would be on the day of S. 
John the Baptist, he would present himself in the middle of 
the city Strand, in full armour, riding on Rozinante his 
steed, together with his squire Sancho upon an ass ; and 
bidding him give notice of this to-his friends the Niarros, 
so that they might divert themselves with him, for he wished 
that his enemies the Cadells should lack that treat; ^ though 
that were impossible, because Don Quixote’s deeds of mad¬ 
ness and of good sense, and the pleasantries of his squire 
Sancho Panza, could not fail to give general entertainment 
to the whole world. Roque despatched this letter by one of 
his squires, who, exchanging the highwayman’s garb for that 
of a peasant, entered Barcelona and gave it to the person to 
whom it was addressed. 

^ The Niarros and the Cadells were two of the great Catalan families, between 
whom was a deadly fend, Niarro, in Catalan, is sucking-pig j and Cadell, cub 
or whelp,—three cubs or being borne by them as their arms. In his novel of ha% 
Dos Doncellas, and also in Galatea^ Cervantes has referred to these faction fights 
in Cataluna. 
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Of what befell Don Quixote on entering Barcelona^ with other 
things which have more of the true than of the wise 

Three days and three nights Don Quixote abode with 
Roque, and had it been three hundred years he would not 
have wanted matter for observation and wonder at his mode 
of life. Here they began the day; there they dined; 
sometimes they fled they knew not from whom; other times 
they waited for whom they knew not. They slept on their 
feet, their sleep being interrupted by shifts from place to 
place. It was all setting of spies, listening to scouts, 
blowing the matches of their firelocks,—though of these 
they had but few, for they all used flint-guns.^ Roque 
would pass the night apart from his men, in places to them 
unknown, for the many proclamations which the Viceroy of 
Barcelona had issued against his life made him restless and 
uneasy. Nor could he trust in anybody, fearing lest his 
own men should either slay him or deliver him to justice,— 
a life truly miserable and wearisome. Finally, by unfre¬ 
quented roads, by cross-ways and hidden paths, Roque, Don 
Quixote, and Sancho, with six other of the squires, set out 
for Barcelona. They arrived in the Strand on the eve of 

^ Pedrenales. The pedrenaJ^ with flint lock, had lately superseded the 
escopeta de rueda or wheel-lock, which had followed the arcahu% or match-lock 
though the superior weapon was still comparatively rare, and chiefly used by 
banditti. In the wars of Philip II, the Spanish infentry carried arquebuses. 
See note in Part I. ch, xxxi. 
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S. John,^ in the night, and Roque, embracing Don Quixote 
and Sancho (to whom he handed over the ten crowns he had 
preserved, but until then not given), left them with a thousand 
offers of service made on the one part and on the other. 
Roque having gone back, Don Quixote remained awaiting 
the day on horseback, just as he was 5 and it was not long 
before the face of fair Aurora began to peep from the 
balconies of the East, gladdening the grass and the flowers, 
if not the ears; although at the same instant the ears also 
were gladdened by the sound of many kettle-drums and 
clarions, the ringing of bells, the Sramp^ tramp ! make way / 
make wayl^ of horses and wayfarers, who appeared to be 
coming from the city. The dawn gave place to the sun, 
that with a face broader than a target came rising slowly 
from below the horizon. Don Quixote and Sancho cast 
their eyes around on all sides ^ they beheld the sea, till then 
unseen by them. It looked to them very large and spacious, 
somewhat, bigger than the lagoons of Ruidera which they 
had seen in La Mancha,^ They saw the galleys along the 

^ According to Rios’ chronological scheme, the date of the arrival of Don 
Quixote at Barcelona should be the 29th of November, which clearly does not 
square with the description of the cheerful scene in the port nor with the festival 
of S. John. The Eve of S. John the Baptist is the 23rd of June,—^the next day 
being a great festival all over Southern and Eastern Spain. But seeing that the 
Duke’s letter to Sancho, in ch. xlvii., was written on the i6th of August, and at 
least three weeks had since elapsed, according to the narrative we should now be 
in the second week of September. 

2 Trapa^ trapa, aparta, aparta ; the words are intended to be an echo to the 
sense. In the Via]e del Parnaso, canto iv., we have :— 

Oyose en esto el son de una corneta, 

Y un trapa, trapa, aparta, afuera, afuera. 

It must not be supposed that all this jubilation was in honour of Don Quixote’s 
arrival, but a part of the festivities which were being celebrated at Barcelona 
when he arrived. The playa, or Strand, the scene of this celebration,—still the 
busiest and most animated of Spanish shipping ports,—seems in Cervantes* time 
to have been detached from the city, though now an integral part of it. 

» The first view of the sea to the natives of La Mancha, where permanent 
water is scarce, must have been an entrancing novelty. For the lagoons of 
Ruidera, see ch. xxiii. 
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Strand, which, having lowered their awnings, appeared 
decked with streamers and pennants, which trembled to the 
breeze and kissed and swept the water; while from within 
there rang out clarions, trumpets, and hautboys, which near 
and afar filled the air with sweet martial notes. They then 
began to move, and to execute a kind of skirmish upon the 
calm waters; and in the same manner, in concert, as it 
were, with them, an infinite number of gentlemen issued 
forth from the city, mounted upon handsome horses and in 
sumptuous apparel. The soldiers in the galleys discharged 
a number of guns, to which those who were on the city 
walls and forts responded^ and the heavy artillery rent the 
air with their horrid din, replied to by the cannon on board 
of the galleys. The lively sea, the jocund earth, the clear 
sky, though now and then darkened by the smoke of the 
artillery, seemed to create and infuse a sudden gaiety among 
all the people. Sancho could not conceive how these great 
masses which moved along the sea could have so many feet. 

By this time there came galloping up with cries, huzzas, 
and shouting the horsemen in gay attire to where Don 
Quixote was standing, amazed and confused; and one of 
them, which was he who had been advised by Roque, cried 
in a loud voice to Don Quixote; 

—Welcome to our city, mirror, beacon, star, and cyno¬ 
sure of all Knight Errantry!—^with all the rest of it, etc.^ 
Welcome, I say, the valorous Don Quixote of La Mancha ! 
—^not the false, not the fictitious, not the apocryphal whom 
in lying histories they have lately shown us,—^but the true, 
the legitimate, and the genuine, whom Cid Hamet Benengeli, 
flower of historians, has described to us ! 

Don Quixote answered not a word, nor did the cavaliers 
expect him to answer, but wheeling about with the rest of 

^ Donde mas largamente se contiene ^ added, doubtless, in an aside. For the 
meaning of this common phrase, taken from the law courts, see note to Part I. 
ch. XXX. 
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their followers they began to execute an elaborate caracoling 
round about Don Quixote, who, turning to Sancho, said :— 
These people clearly have recognised us ; I will wager they 
have read our history, and also that of the Aragonese, lately 
imprinted. 

Once more the horseman who had spoken to Don 
Quixote addressed him, and said:—Sir Don Quixote, come 
with us, for we are all your servants and great friends of 
Roque Guinart. 

To which Don Quixote replied:—If courtesies breed 
courtesies, yours. Sir Knight, is^a daughter, or very near 
relative, of those of the great Roque. Take me where you 
please, for I have no will but yours, especially if you please 
to employ it in your service. 

With words no less polite than these the cavalier answered 
him, and placing him in the midst of them, to the sound of 
the hautboys and the kettle-drums they set out with him to 
the city ; at the entrance to which the Evil One, who orders 
all mischief,^ and the boys, who are more evil than the Evil 
One,—two of them, mischievous and impudent, went in 
amongst the crowd, and one raising Dapple’s tail and the 
other Rozinante’s, applied and listened to each some bunches 
of furze .2 The poor animals felt the novel spurs, and clapping 
their tails to they aggravated their torment, so much so that, 
cutting a thousand capers, they brought their masters to 
earth. Don Quixote, affronted and angry, hastened to rid 
his beast’s tail of its plumage, and Sancho Dapple’s. They 

^ The sentence is left suspended in. the original, with no verb for the Evil One. 

2 IhLxnojos de altagas. This is supposed to be a sly hit at Luis de Aliaga, at 
that time confessor to King Philip III., and afterwards Inquisitor-General, who 
is one of those who have been named as the author of the false Don Sluixote, I 
have given elsewhere, in my Life of Cervantes, reasons for doubting whether Aliaga 
could have been Cervantes’ secret enemy. That Cervantes may have intended a 
fling at the vicious and unpopular Court favourite,—a man against whom the 
Cortes had the courage to petition the King, in August, 1612, as “a man of 
scandalous life and habits,”—^is very possible. But between this small joke and 
the belief that Aliaga was Avellaneda is a wide distance. 
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who were escorting Don Quixote had a mind to chastise the 
boys for their insolence, but it was not possible, for they got 
in among more than a thousand others that were following, 
Don Quixote and Sancho remounted, and accompanied by 
the same acclaim and music arrived at the house of their 
guide, which was large and princely; in short, like that of 
some rich gentleman 3—^where we shall leave him for the 
present, for such is the will of Cid Hamet. 
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Which treats of the adventure of the Enchanted Head^ with 
other frivolities which cannot be left untold 

Don Antonio Moreno was the name of Don Quixote’s 
host, a rich and witty gentleman and a lover of honest and 
civil diversion, who, finding Don Quixote in his house, cast 
about to seek for ways of drawing out his extravagancies 
without harm to him, for they are no jests which wound 
nor are pastimes of any worth if attended with pain to 
another.^ The first thing he did was to make Don Quixote 
take oiF his armour, and let him be shown in his tight 
chamois-skin doublet (such as we have ekewhere spoken of 
and described) at a balcony which overhung one of the 
principal streets of the city, in view of the populace and of 
the boys, who gazed at him as though he had been a monkey 
The cavaliers in the gala-dress began afresh to career before 
him, as though they had put it on solely on his account and 
not to celebrate that festive day j ^ and Sancho was much 

^ Bowie refers ns to Seneca :— 

Q,uare toUe jocos, non est jocus esse malignnm, 

Nunqnam snnt grati qui nocuere sales. 

It must be confessed that the pastimes in which some of Don Quixote’s 
entertainers indulged at his expense were not always harmless, at least to their 
victim. 

2 Monkeys chained on balconies, we are told, were a common sight in 
that age. 

* Here we perceive the reason why, in scorn of the calendar and of his own 
dates previously given, Cervantes makes the entry of Don Quixote into Barcelona 
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delighted, imagining that he had found, unawares, another 
Camacho’s wedding,—another house like Don Diego de 
Miranda’s, another castle like the Duke’s. There were 
dining that day with Don Antonio some of his friends, who 
did all honour to Don Quixote, treating him as a Knight 
Errant, at which, puffed up with vain-glory, he could not 
contain himself for pleasure. As for Sancho, his good 
sayings were such that all the servants of the house and 
as many as heard him hung upon his lips. Sitting at table 
Don Antonio said to Sancho : 

—They tell us here, gpod Sancho, that you have such a 
liking for blanc-mange and force-meat balls ^ that if you have 

to coincide with the festival of S. John. To bring his hero, with all his illusions 
and his fantastic figure and eccentric apparel, into a populous city like Barcelona, 
was a perilous experiment. The freaks and the adventures which would have 
been natural, or at least within the bounds of probability, among the solitudes of 
La Mancha, in rude country villages and little-frequented highways, would have 
been out of place, as Clemencin shrewdly observes, in a great and busy haunt of 
men like the eastern capital of Spain. The fertile invention of Cervantes,—who 
had ever present before his eyes the romances on which his own story was based, 
—^had, in this difficulty, recourse to those models in order to keep up the Knight 
Errantry business, and, at the same time, to maintain our interest in his hero. 
The festival of S. John was famous in all the books of chivalries as the season of 
gaiety and show; when the knights came out in their best attire, and the streets 
were thronged with prancing steeds and gaudily-bedizened courtiers. Whenever 
any great function is held in honour of some favourite hero it is on S, John’s 
Day. It is so also in the ballads, where la vuznana de San Juan is the great day 
for all the feats of love and gallantry. In the time of Cervantes the feast of S. 
John was held in all its ancient and legendary splendour j and therefore there 
was a special propriety in his bringing his hero to Barcelona on that day, Don 
Quixote being made to believe that the gala was held in his honour; and his own 
extravagant costume being on that day less remarkable. 

^ De manjar bianco y de albondiguillas. Manjar bianco was a delicacy composed 
of pounded chicken-meat, milk, sugar, rice, and almonds, in great vogue in the 
haute cuisine of the sixteenth century, and still in use in Spanish and Portuguese 
cookery,—a dish reserved of old for great tables. Jilbondiguilla, —diminutive of 
albondiga, —^was minced meat, seasoned with spices, made up into the form of nuts 
or balls. Don Antonio’s question to Sancho is with reference to a scene in 
Avellaneda’s Don Sluixote, ch. xii., where Sancho is represented as pocketing a 
couple of albondiguillas after eating a plateful of them, a capon, and four lumps of 
manjar bianco. 
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any left, you keep them in your bosom for another 
day. 

—No, Sir, it is not so, answered Sancho, for I am rather 
cleanly than gluttonous, and my master Don Quixote, who 
is here present, knows well that with a handful of acorns or 
nuts we two are wont to go eight days together. True it is 
that sometimes if it happens to me that they give me the 
heifer I run with the rope; ^ I mean to say, that I eat what 
they give me and use the times as I find them 5 and whoever 
has said that I am an uncommon eater and not cleanly, take 
it from me that he does not hit Jt; ^ and I would say it in 
another way, were it not that I respect the honourable beards 
that are at the table. 

—For certain, said Don Quixote, the abstemiousness and 
cleanliness with which Sancho eats might be written and 
engraved on tablets of brass, to remain for an everlasting 
memorial to succeeding ages. It is true that when he is 
hungry he appears somewhat ravenous, for he eats fast and 
masticates on both sides of his mouth. But cleanliness he 
ever observes to a scruple, and during the time he was 
Governor he learnt to eat delicately, so that he would eat 
grapes, and even the grains of pomegranate, with a 
fork. 

—^What! cried Don Antonio, has Sancho been a 
Governor ? 

—Yes, answered Sancho, and of an Isle called Barataria. 
Ten days I governed it as well as one can desire; during 
them I lost my rest and learnt to despise all the Governor- 

^ Slue me den la •vaquilla corro con la soguilla j in. allusion to the proverb before 
quoted in this Part. 

^ Some of the critics observe that the true Sancho is also represented by 
Cervantes as looking very keenly after the interests of his stomach, and that 
he is called, on one occasion, comedor (glutton) by Don (Quixote’s niece (see 
ch. ii.); but the difference between the two Sanchos is that the true one is 
humorous always, even when he is eating; whereas the spurious one is nothing 
but a glutton, and never humorous. 
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ships in the world. I fled away from it, hot foot; I fell 
into a cave, where I thought me dead, and from which I 
came out alive by a miracle. 

Don Quixote related in detail the whole episode of 
Sancho’s Governorship, from which the hearers derived great 
amusement. The cloth being removed, Don Antonio took 
Don Quixote by the hand, and entered with him into a 
room a little way off, where there was no other frirniture 
than a table, which seemed to be of jasper, supported by a 
leg of the same, upon which was placed a head from the 
breast upwards, apparently of bronze, after those of the 
Roman emperors. Don Antonio paced up and down the 
room with Don Quixote, taking several turns round the 
table, after which he said : 

—Now, Sir Don Quixote, that I am assured that no one 
is listening or can hear us, and the door is closed, I will tell 
you of one of the rarest adventures or rather novelties, which 
can be imagined, on condition that what I have to say 
to you must be kept lodged in the inmost recesses of 
secrecy. 

—I swear it, responded Don Quixote; and will clap a 
flagstone thereupon for greater security ; for I would have 
you to know, Sir Don Antonio (for he had now learnt his 
name), that you are addressing one who though he has ears 
to hear has no tongue to speak, therefore you can with safety 
convey what you have in your bosom into mine, and reckon 
that you have cast it into the abysses of silence. 

—On the feith of that pledge, answered Don Antonio, I 
shall set you wondering at what you shall see and hear, and 
give myself some relief for the pain which is caused to me 
through having none to whom I may communicate my 
secrets, which are not such as may be confided to all. 

Don Quixote was puzzled, and waited to see what would 
be the issue of these extraordinary precautions. Then Don 
Antonio, taking hold of his hand, passed it over the head of 
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bronze and along the table and down the leg of jasper upon 
which it stood, and then said: 

—^This head. Sir Don Quixote, has been wrought and 
contrived by one of the greatest enchanters and sorcerers 
whom the world ever possessed,—a Pole, I believe, by nation, 
and a disciple of the famous Escotillo,^—of whom so many 
marvels are related, who was here in my house, and for the 
price of a thousand crowns, which I gave him, constructed 
this head, which has the virtue and property of answering 
any question asked at its ear.^ He took the bearings, he 
traced the characters, he studied ^the stars, he marked the 
moments ; finally, he brought it to the perfection which we 
shall see to-morrow, for on Fridays it is mute, and as to-day 
is Friday we shall have to wait until to-morrow. In the 
meantime you will be able to determine what you will ask 
of it, and I know by experience that it speaks the truth in 
whatever it answers. 

Don Quixote was amazed at the virtue and properties of 
the head, and was inclined not to believe Don Antonio; 
but seeing how little time there was for making a trial, he 
would not say anything, but thanked him for having confided 
to him so great a secret. They left the room, and Don 
Antonio having locked the door, they went into the hall 

^ This Escotillo (Little Scot)—not to be confounded with the famous Michael 
Scot who flourished in the thirteenth century—was a native of Parma, who 
lived in Flanders during the governorship of Alessandro Farnese, in 1579-84. He 
pretended to magical powers, like his namesake, and passed for an astrologer and 
necromancer. 

® Brazen heads, which answered questions and uttered prophecies, were a 
common property of those pretending to be magicians. The most famous is that 
which was fabricated by Roger Bacon. There was one by Albertus Magnus, his 
contemporary, which cost him thirty years to make, and was broken by Thomas 
Aquinas, his disciple. The Marquw de Villena, whose books were burnt as being 
magical by order of Juan II., had one. The Bishop of Avila, El Tostado^ who 
flourished in the fifteenth century, speaks of one which was in the town of Tabara, 
which was given to prophesy 5 its principal business being to advise the people if 
there were any Jews in the town. When it knew of one it never ceased to cry 
“Judaeus adest! until the Jew was removed. 
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where the other gentlemen were assembled. During this 
time Sancho had told them of many of the adventures and 
incidents which had happened to his master. 

That same afternoon they took Don Quixote out for a 
stroll, not in armour but in street dress, habited in a long coat ^ 
of tawny cloth, which would have made ice itself sweat at 
that season. They gave orders to their servants to entertain 
Sancho, so as not to let him go out of the house. Don 
Quixote rode not upon Rozinante, but upon a tall, easy- 
pepping mule, very richly caparisoned. They put the long 
coat on him, and at the ,back, unperceived by him, they 
stitched a parchment, on which they wrote in large letters. 
This is Don ^ixote of La Mancha. As soon as they began 
their march, the scroll drew the eyes of all who came to see 
him, and as they read— This is Don ^ixote of La Mancha^ 
Don Quixote wondered to find how many knew and named 
him of those who looked at him \ and turning to Don 
Antonio, who rode by his side, he said: 

—Great is the prerogative which is inherent in Knight 
Errantry, for it makes known and famous him who professes 
it through all the bounds of the earth \ for pray observe, Sir 
Don Antonio, that even the boys of this city, who have 
never seen me, know me. 

—It is so. Sir Don Quixote, answered Don Antonio 5 for 
as fire cannot be hidden and confined, so virtue cannot help 
being known, and that which is achieved by the profession of 
arms outshines and excels all others. 

Now, it fell out that as Don Quixote was riding along, 
amidst the acclamations which have been mentioned, a 
certain Castilian who read the scroll at his back, lifted up his 
voice, saying: 

—The devil take Don Quixote of La Mancha ! What! 
hast thou got to this without being dead of the infinite 
drubbings thou hast had upon thy shoulders ? Thou art a 

1 Balandrdn —a long, loose overcoat, generally worn by priests. 
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lunatic, and wert thou so alone and within the doors of thy 
folly, the evil were less; but thou hast the property of turning 
into zanies and madman all who deal and consort with thee. 
Only look at these gentlemen who accompany thee ! Go 
back home, idiot, and look after thy estate, thy wife, and thy 
children, and rid thee of these vanities, which eat away thy 
brain and drain thy understanding ! 

—Brother, said Don Antonio, go your way, and keep 
your counsels for those who ask for them. Sir Don Quixote 
of La Mancha is a man of sense, and we who keep him 
company are no fools. Virtue h^s to be honoured wherever 
it is found. Get you gone and bad luck to you, and do not 
meddle where you are not wanted. 

—In faith, you are right, answered the Castilian, for to 
give counsel to this good man is to kick against the pricks j 
but for all that it grieves me much that the good under¬ 
standing which they tell me this blockhead has in all things 
should run to waste by the channel of this Knight Errantry j 
and the bad luck you spoke of light on me and on all my 
progeny if from this day forward, though I should live to 
more years than Methusalem, I give counsel to any one, even 
though he ask it. 

The man of counsel departed and the procession went 
on; but so great was the throng of boys and the people to 
read the scroll that Don Antonio had to take it off, under 
the pretence of doing something else. Night having fallen, 
they returned to the house, and a dance of ladies^ took 
place; for Don Antonio’s wife, who was a lady of distinction, 
gay, handsome, and witty, had invited some of her friends to 
come to honour their guest and enjoy his strange freaks. 
Several came, and having supped sumptuously, they com¬ 
menced the dance about ten at night. Among the ladies 

1 Sarao de damns. The sarao corresponds to our English ball, being an 
assembly of fashionable people met to indulge in the datiza ,—the more decorous 
dance, as distinguished from the bdile. See note to ch. xlviii. 
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were two of a roguish and frolicsome humour, and, though 
modest enough, somewhat free in looking out for jokes 
which should divert without annoyance. These two were 
so urgent in making Don Quixote dance, that they racked 
not only his body but his soul. It was a sight to see Don 
Quixote’s figure, long, gaunt, thin, and yellow, tightly 
encased in his habit, uncouth, and above all none of the 
nimblest. The ladies flirted with him on the sly and he, 
too, slyly repulsed them; but finding himself hard-pressed by 
their blandishments he lifted his voice and cried:— Fugite^ 
partes adverse ! ^—Leav^ me in peace, untoward thoughts ! 
Away, ladies j tame your desires ! for she who is queen of 
mine, the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, doth suffer none but 
her own to enslave and subdue me ! 

So saying, he sat him down in the middle of the hall on 
the floor, tired out and shaken to pieces by so much dancing 
exercise. Don Antonio made them take him up bodily and 
carry him off to his bed, and the first who laid hold of him 
was Sancho, saying: 

—^What the plague, master mine, put you upon the 
dancing ? Think ye that all the valiant ones are dancers 
and all the Knights Errant caperers ? Let me tell you, if 
you think so, you are wrong ; a man there may be who shall 
dare to kill a giant rather than cut a caper. Had you been 
for the shoe-clattering,^ I would supply your place for I jig 
it like a jerfalcon, but as for dancing, I cannot move a 
stitch. 

With this speech and other such Sancho set the dancers 
laughing; and he put his master to bed, covering him up 
with clothes that he might sweat out the chill caught in his 
dancing. 

^ Fupte^ ^cartel aifvena !—a common formula of exorcism, out of the Roman 
breviary. 

2 Zapatear j meaning the rustic clog-dance, where the shoe is clattered against 
the floor, and struck with the palm of the hand. See note to ch. xix. 
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The next dzj Don Antonio thought it well to make the 
trial of the Enchanted Head, and, with Don Quixote, 
Sancho, and two others, his friends, besides the two ladies 
who had tormented Don Quixote at the ball, who had 
stayed the night with Don Antonio’s wife, locked himself in 
the chamber where the Head was. He told them of the 
property it had, and charged them with the secret, saying 
that this was the first day on which the virtue of the said 
Enchanted Head was to be put to the proof. No other 
person except Don Antonio’s two friends knew of the 
mystery of the enchantment; nay,^if Don Antonio had not 
beforehand revealed it to his friends, they also would have 
been as much astonished as the others ; for not to be so 
was impossible,—so artfully and cunningly was it contrived. 
The first who went up to the ear of the Head was Don 
Antonio himself, who said in a subdued voice, yet not so as 
that he could not be heard by all: 

—Tell me, Head, by the virtue which is contained in 
thee, what are my thoughts at present ? 

And the Head made response, without moving its lips, 
in a clear and distinct voice, in these words;—I do not 
judge of thoughts. 

On hearing this they were all struck with amazement, 
the more since in all the room, nor anjrwhere about the table, 
was there a human being who could have given the answer. 

—How many are we here ? again asked Don Antonio 5 
and he was answered in the same key, slowly: 

—Ye are, thyself and thy wife, with two of thy friends, 
and two friends of hers, and a famous Knight called Don 
Quixote of La Mancha, and one his squire, who has for 
name Sancho Panza. 

Here, indeed, was matter for wonderment alresh ^ now 
did the hair of them all stand on end with fear. Don Antonio, 
betaking himself apart from the Head, said : 

—This suffices to convince me that I was not cheated by 
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him who sold thee to me, learned Head, talkative Head, 
responsive Head, wonderful Head !—Let some one else come 
and ask it what he wishes. 

As women are commonly prompt and inquisitive, the 
first who went up was one of the two friends of Antonio’s 
wife, and the question she put was : 

—Tell me, Head, what shall I do to become very 
handsome ? 

And she was answered :—Be very chaste. 

—I ask thee no more, said the questioner. 

Her companion then^went up and said :—I would learn, 
O Head ! if my husband loves me well or not. 

The answer was:—^Think of what he does for thee, and 
thou shalt find out. 

The married one stood aside, saying:—This answer did 
not need a question 5 for indeed it is deeds which declare the 
love of him who does them. 

Then came up one of Don Antonio’s two friends, and 
asked ;—^Who am I ?—And was answered ; 

—Thou knowest. 

—I did not ask thee that, said the gentleman 5 but to tell 
me whether thou knowest me. 

—Yes, I know thee, was the answer; thou art Don Pedro 
Noriz. 

—I would learn no more, for this is enough to assure me, 
O Head, that thou knowest everything. 

He, drawing aside, the other friend came up and put the 
question:—Tell me. Head, what are the wishes of my son 
and heir ? 

—have already said, was the answer, that I judge not 
of thoughts; but, nevertheless, I can tell thee that such as 
thy son has are to bury thee. 

—^That is, said the gentleman, what I see with my eyes 
I touch with my fingers 5^ and I ask no more. 

^ Lo que veo por los ojos, con el dedo lo sdnalo —a proverb, 
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The wife of Don Antonio went up and said:—I know 
not. Head, what to ask thee 5 only I would learn of thee 
whether I shall enjoy my good husband many years. 

And the answer was:—Yes 5 thou shalt enjoy him, for 
his good constitution and his temperate mode of living 
promise many years of life, which many are wont by in¬ 
temperance to cut short. 

Next came Don Quixote, and said :—Tell me, thou who 
answerest, was it the truth or a dream that I relate of what 
happened to me in the Cave of Montesinos? Will the 
whippings of Sancho, my squire,^be fulfilled? Will the 
disenchantment of Dulcinea be effected ? 

—In the matter of the Cave, was the answer, there is 
much to be said j it has something of either. The whip¬ 
pings of Sancho shall go on leisurely. The disenchant¬ 
ment of Dulcinea shall reach due consummation. 

—I wish to know no more, said Don Quixote ; for so I 
may see Dulcinea disenchanted, I will reckon that all good 
fortime which I may desire has come to me at once. 

The last questioner was Sancho, and what he asked was: 
—Shall I, perforce, O Head, have another Governorship ? 
Shall I get out of this hard life of squire ? Shall I see my 
wife and children again ? 

To which the response was:—Thou shalt govern in thy 
house 3 and if thou returnest thither thou shalt see thy wife 
and thy children 3 and in giving up service thou shalt give 
up being squire. 

—Good, egad, cried Sancho Panza 3 I could have told 
all this to myself 3 the prophet Perogrullo^ could say no 
more. 

—Beast, exclaimed Don Quixote, what didst thou want 

1 Perogrullo j Perognillo was an Asturian, and a shrewd man, who prophesied 
only of what he knew had come to pass; so that a frofecia, or ^verdad, de 
Ferognillo came to signify in vulgar speech some proposition notorious and 
certain, which nobody could deny j whence the word perogrullada. 
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for an answer ? Is it not enough that the replies which this 
head hath given correspond with what is asked ? 

—Yes, it is enough, answered Sancho, but I would that 
it spoke plainer and told me more. 

With this the questions and answers were brought to an 
end; but the wonder was not ended in which all were left 
except the two friends of Don Antonio, who understood 
the secret. This Cid Hamet Benengeli would at once 
explain, so as not to keep the world in suspense, in the 
belief that there was some magic or extraordinary mystery 
contained in the head. And thus he says, that Don Antonio 
Moreno, in imitation of another head that he saw at Madrid, 
designed by a die-cutter, manufactured this one at home for 
his own diversion and to puzzle the ignorant 5 and its con¬ 
struction was in this wise; the top of the table was of wood, 
painted and varnished to look like jasper, and the leg on 
which it stood was of the same, with four eagle’s claws, 
which stood out from it to support the weight more firmly. 
The head, which looked like a bust and figure of a Roman 
emperor, of the colour of bronze, was all hollow, and equally 
so was the top of the table, into which it fitted so exactly 
that no sign of a junction was apparent. The feet of the 
table were in the like manner hollow, to correspond with 
the throat and chest of the bust, and the whole was made to 
communicate with another room which was underneath 
that in which the head stood. Through all this hollow of 
foot, table, throat, and chest of the said bust and figure 
there ran a pipe of tin, very well fitted, so that it could be 
seen by nobody. In the room below, corresponding with 
that above, was placed he who had to answer, his mouth 
applied to the same pipe, so that the voice from above 
reached below and from below above, as through an ear- 
trumpet, in clear articulate words ^ and thus it was impossible 
to discover the deception, A nephew of Don Antonio, a 
sharp, witty student, was the answerer, and having been 
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informed hy his uncle of those who were to enter the 
chamber of the head with him that day, it was easy for him 
to answer with readiness and precision to the first question. 
The rest he answered at hazard, and, being a clever man, 
cleverly. And Cid Hamet says, moreover, that this 
marvellous machine stood for some ten or twelve days i but 
it being spread about the city that Don Antonio kept a 
magic Head in his house which answered all questions, 
fearing lest it might reach the ears of those watchful 
sentinels of our faith, he gave an account of the matter to 
the Inquisitors, who ordered him to take it to pieces and 
use it no further, in order that the ignorant vulgar might 
not be scandalised.^ But in the opinion of Don Quixote 
and of Sancho the head was still an enchanted and a 
responsive one; more to Don Quixote’s satisfaction than 
to Sancho’s, 

The gentlemen of the city, out of complaisance for Don 
Antonio and for the entertainment of Don Quixote, and to 
give him an opportunity for the display of his eccentricities, 
had arranged a tilting at the ring in six days from that time, 
which did not take place through the accident that shall be 
told hereafter. 

Don Quixote had a desire to take a turn about the city 
privately and on foot, fearing that if he went on horseback 
the boys would persecute him; and so he and Sancho, with 
two other servants Don Antonio gave him, sallied out to take 
a walk. Now it fell out that, going along a street, Don 
Quixote lifted his eyes, and saw inscribed over a door in very 
l^ge letters :—Booh printed here ; at which he was much 
pleased, for, till then, he had not seen any printing, and he 

^ This passage is recommended to the notice of those who, in spite of so 
many evidences to the contrary throughout Don fixate, insist that Cervantes 
had none but an orthodox feeling of reverence for the Holy Inquisition, “Those 
watchful sentinels of our faith ” (is it possible to take these words as other than 
ironical ?) are almost invited here to shake off their slumber, seeing that, to 
Clemencin’s great scandal, the words are put in the mouth of a Mahomedan, 
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wished to learn how it was done.^ He entered with all 
his retinue and saw them drawing ofF the sheets in one 
place, correcting of the press in another, composing in this, 
revising in that,—in short, all the processes which are to be 
seen in large printing-offices. Don Quixote went up to one 
department and enquired what it was they were doing there. 
The workmen told him ; he looked on with wonder, and 
passed on. He came up to one among others, and asked 
what he was doing. The workman replied :—Sir, this 
gentleman here (and he pointed out a man of very good 
presence and figure and of a certain gravity) has translated 
an Italian book into our Castilian tongue, and I am setting 
it up for the press. 

—What is the title of the book ? asked Don Quixote. 

To which the author replied :—Sir, the book in Italian 
is called Le Bagattelle. 

—And what answers to Le Bagattelle in our Castilian ? 
asked Don Quixote. 

—Le Bagattelle^ said the author, is as though in our 
tongue we should say Los Juguetes; ^ and though this book 
is humble in title it contains and includes things very good 
and solid. 

—I, said Don Quixote, know something of Tuscan, and 
value myself upon singing some of Ariosto’s stanzas,® But, 
tell me, Sir (and I ask this not to test your faculty, but for 
curiosity—nothing more), have you ever come across in 
your reading such a word as pignata ? 

^ Barcelona, at this period, according to Mendez (Topograjia Espanola\ had a 
more active press than any other city of Spain. 

2 Loi Juguetes, “trifles.” 

® Don Q,uixote is found fault with by Clemencin for saying that he sang 
Ariosto’s stanzas, on the ground that such stanzas are not lyrics, and are not 
poems for singing. To which the answer is that, in Italy, stanzas in the same 
measure (octaves) are singable, and are sung, as those of Tasso are in Venice. 
The octave is surely as much of a lyric as the sonnet, and sonnets, as we have 
seen, are frequently sung in the course of this story. 
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—Yes, often, answered the author, 

—And how do you turn it into Castilian ? enquired Don 
Quixote. 

•V/ 

—How is it to be turned, replied the author, unless you 
say olla? 

—Body of me! cried Don Quixote, and how forward 
you are in the Tuscan idiom ! I will lay a good wager that 
where the Tuscan says piace^ you szj place^ and where it says 
piuy you say mas ^ and the su is rendered by arriha^ and the 
giu by abajo?' 

—Yes, so I render them, certainly, said the author ^ for 
such are the proper equivalents. 

—I dare swear, said Don Quixote, that you are not 
appreciated by the world, ever averse from crowning the 
choice wits and their commendable works. What abilities 
are there lost! What talents obscured! What virtues 
unappreciated ! But yet it seems to me that the translating 
of one language into another, unless it be those queens of 
the languages, Greek and Latin, is like viewing Flemish 
tapestries on the wrong side, which, although the designs are 
seen, are full of threads that obscure them so that the bloom 
and smoothness of the fabric are absent 3 ^ nor does the trans¬ 
lating of easy languages argue either wit or mastery of words 

^ Cervantes is here clearly speaking in his own person, and indulging in 
“ chaff” at the expense of some contemporary translator from Italian, who made 
difficulties over very small words. He himself must have had a competent 
knowledge of Italian, from his several years of service in Italy during his youth, 
and his extensive reading of Ariosto and the Italian romantic poets. In that age, 
as may be supposed, when half Italy was under the Spanish dominion, the con¬ 
nection between the two countries was very intimate. There was a brisk trade 
in the translation of Italian books into Spanish, and scarcely anything was printed 
in one country which was not reproduced in the other—a habit of his country¬ 
men which Cervantes seems disposed to ridicule. 

2 Cervantes was not the first who used this simile. According to Esteban de 
Villegas, in the preface to his translation of Boethius de Consolatwne^ the same thing 
was said by Hurtado de Mendoza, the author {pace Morel Fatio) of Lazarillo de 
Tormes. It also occurs in the preface to the Spanish translation of Horace’s Ars 
Poetica by Luis de Zapata, in 1591. 
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any more than the transferring or copying one paper from 
another. But neither do I wish to imply that this exercise 
of translation is not praiseworthy, for a man might be 
occupied in things more mischievous and less profitable,^ I 
put out of the question two femous translators, the one. 
Doctor Cristobal de’ Figueroa, in his Pastor Fido^ and the 
other, Don Juan de Jauregui, in his Amtnta^ in which they 
happily leave in doubt which is the translation and which 
the original. But, prithee, tell me. Sir, is this hook being 
printed on your own account or has the copyright been sold 
to a bookseller ? ^ ^ 

—I print it on my own account, answered the author, 
and I expect to gain at least a thousand ducats by this first 
edition, which is to be of two thousand copies, and they will 
go off in a trice at six reals a-piece. 

—You are mighty good at the reckoning,^ responded Don 

^ It is strange that Cervantes should speak slightingly of the labours of 
translators, seeing how much indebted he himself has been to them. There is no 
profane book which has been translated so often and into so many languages as 
Don fixate ; which is a sufficient refutation of the preposterous theory of Fr. 
Sbarbi that Don S^uixote cannot be translated. Nor can there be any surer test 
of the greatness of any book than that it admits of translation, and in any 
translation, however poor, fails not to be popular and to retain some of its good¬ 
ness ; which is what can be said of Don Siuixote more truly than of any product 
of human wit. 

^ Figueroa’s translation of Guarini’s Dastor Fido was first published in 1609. 
Jauregui’s translation of Tasso’s Aminta^ which is a very much better piece of 
work, classed among the best specimens of Castilian poetry, was not published 
till 1618,—two years after Cervantes’ death. Cristobal de Figueroa, who here 
and in the Viaje del Parnaso was so extravagantly praised by Cervantes, made but 
an ill return for this kindness. The year after Cervantes’ death, in his El Pasagero, 
he spoke sneeringly of Galatea, found fault with the title of Don Flutxote, ridiculed 
Cervantes’ poetry, and even censured the dedication and prologue of Per sites, be¬ 
cause they were written when the author was in the agonies of death (Navarrete, 
pp. 180-81). Jauregui was a truer friend and a better writer,—painter as well 
as poet, ^who is supposed to have painted one of the two portraits of Cervantes 
done in his lifetime,—the other being by Pacheco,—both of which are lost. 

® As Don Sluixote had been to Francisco Robles,—a very bad bargain for the 
author, as Cervantes seems to intimate. 

Not so good, however, as Clemencin and Hartzenbusch ^ the first gravely 
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Quixote 3 it is very clear that you do not know the ins and 
the outs of the publishers, and the understandings they have 
with one another. I promise you that when you are saddled 
with two thousand copies of a book you will find your 
shoulders so sore as to frighten you, and especially if the 
book is a little out of the common and nothing piquant.^ 

—What, then, cried the author, do you want me to give 
it to a bookseller, who will pay me three maravedis for the 
copyright, and even think that he does me a favour in giving 
me that ? I do not print my books to win fame in the 
world, for I am already known the^jein by my works. Profit 
is what I want, for without it fame is not worth a doit. 

—God send you good fortune, answered Don Quixote ^ 
—and passed on to another compartment, where he saw they 
were correcting a sheet of a book entitled Light of the Soul^ 
and on seeing it he said : 

—These are the books that ought to be printed, though 
they are many of the kind, for many are the sinners in fashion 
and there is need of infinite light for the number of the 
benighted. 

He passed on farther, and saw them also correcting another 
book, and on his asking the title they answered him that it 
was called The Second Part of the Ingenious Gentleman Don 

making a calculation by which he brings out the important fact that if two 
thousand copies were sold at six naU a-piece, making twelve thousand reah as 
the proceeds of the whole sale, and the author looked for a profit of a thousand 
ducats (equal to eleven thousand reah\ there would be scarcely any margin for 
the expenses. Hartzenbusch, therefore, with his customary zeal for entire 
accuracy, changes itis reales in the text to die% reales. Is it possible for stolid 
irreverence in a co mmen tator to go farther ? The author here clearly speaks 
according to the privilege of his kind in exaggerating his expected gains in scorn 
of arithmetic. 

1 Cervantes is evidently speaking here in his own person, from painful experi¬ 
ence of the tricks of publishers. In his novel of B.I Ltcenciado Vidriera he notices 
one such trick,—which is for the publisher to buy the right of printing fifteen 
hundred copies from the author, and to print three thousand on his own account. 

2 Lkss del alma Cristiana^ etc.; a work by Fr, Felipe de Meneses, first published 
in 1556, and often reprinted. 
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fixate of La Mancha^ etc, etc., composed by such a one, 
native of Tordesillas.^ 

—I have heard of this book already, said Don Quixote ; 
and in truth and on my conscience I thought it had been 
burnt and done to ashes for its impertinence j but its Martin¬ 
mas will come to it as to every hog.^ For feigned histories 
are so far good and delightful as they touch the truth, or the 
semblance thereof; and the true ones are better the truer 
they are. 

Saying this he went out of the printing-office with looks 
of annoyance. That sanje day Don Antonio arranged that 
he should be taken to see the galleys which were on the 
Strand, at which Sancho rejoiced greatly, for he had never 
seen any in his life. Don Antonio gave notice to the com¬ 
modore ^ of the galleys that he would bring his guest to see 
them that afternoon,—the famous Don Quixote of La 
Mancha, of whom the commodore and all the inhabitants of 
the city had already heard. What happened there shall be 
told in the chapter following.^ 

1 This would imply that there was a second edition of Avellaneda’s spurious 
Second Part, published in 1614 ; which is not the fact, even though M. Germond 
de Lavigne maintains it, apparently on no better evidence than this passage. 
Cervantes is taxed by a modem translator for maladroitness in crediting his enemy 
with a second edition in so short a time ; and this passage is quoted among others 
as a proof that the author of the real Don ^luixote was now beginning to “ lose 
his head.” But surely the author may still be allowed his privilege of irony; 
and that he could afford to joke on such a matter is the best proof that he had 
not lost his head. 

® In aUusion to the proverb, d cada puerco viene su San Martin ,* a saying which 
arose from the custom of killing pigs at Martinmas for bacon. 

® Cuatrahvo —one who commanded a squadron of four galleys. 

^ In this chapter we are invited by critics, native as well as foreign, to witness 
the proof of Cervantes’ growing feebleness and languor, consequent, we are told, 
upon his disgust with the book of his rival, Avellaneda, and his desire to hurry 
on with his own task. That the publication of Avellaneda’s scurrilous attack 
upon Cervantes and upon Don S^uixote had a certain effect in disturbing Cervantes’ 
mind and in inducing him to alter, probably for the worse, what he had designed 
for the conclusion of the story is very possible. The prolongation of Don 
(Quixote’s adventures to the city of Barcelona, with all that there happened, 
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instead of making him end his career, as doubtless the author first intended, at 
the jousts in Zaragoza, is one result of Avellaneda’s intrusion upon the scene, 
Unquestionably, there are signs, in the concluding chapters of this Second Part, 
of hasty composition,—Cervantes being naturally desirous to come out with his 
own book as soon as possible after Avellaneda’s appearance. I do not believe, 
however, that the denouement of the story has been greatly altered by the effect 
upon Cervantes’ mind of his rival’s publication. Nor do I think that there is 
anything to regret in the spirit in which he has encountered his venomous secret 
foe,—a spirit which is in every way worthy of the manly and sweet-tempered 
Cervantes, nor indulged in any manner offensive to his readers. 
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Of the disaster which happened to Sancho Panza on his visit 
to the Galleys^ and the novel adventure of the beautiful 
Mooress 

Profound were the meditations of Don Quixote over the 
response of the Enchanted Head without any of them hitting 
upon the deceit, but all centred on the promise, which he 
regarded as sure, of Dulcinea’s disenchantment. Upon that 
he dwelt again and again, exulting within himself in the 
belief that he would see it speedily accomplished. As for 
Sancho, though he hated being a Governor, as has been said, 
he still had a longing to rule once again and to be obeyed ; 
for this ill fortune does authority, though it be a mock one, 
bring in its train. 

In the afternoon Don Antonio Moreno, their host, and 
his two friends, with Don Quixote and Sancho, went to the 
galleys. The commodore had been apprised of the coming 
of the two famous ones, Don Quixote and Sancho, and no 
sooner did they arrive at the shore than he made the galleys 
strike their awnings and sound their clarions \ and immedi¬ 
ately a pinnace was launched into the water, covered with 
rich carpets and cushions of crimson velvet, on which, when 
Don Quixote had set foot, the captain’s galley discharged her 
midship gun and the other galleys did the same ; and upon 
Don Quixote’s mounting by the starboard ladder the whole 
crew saluted him, as is the practice when a person of dis- 
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tinction comes on board of a galley, crying Hu^ Hu^ Hu^ 
three times.^ The General, for so we shall call him, who 
was a Valencian gentleman of rank,^ gave Don Quixote his 
hand, and embraced him, saying:—^This day I shall mark 
with a white stone, for it is one of the best I think to spend 
in my life, having seen Sir Don Quixote of La Mancha,— 
a day and a mark to signify that he is one in whom is 
enclosed and epitomised the whole worth of Knight 
Errantry. 

Don Quixote responded to him in words no less courtly, 
being delighted beyond measure at finding himself treated 
in this lordly fashion. They all went on the poop, which 
was very gaily decorated, and seated themselves on the side 
benches. The boatswain passed along the gangway ^ amid¬ 
ships and gave a signal with his whistle for the crew to off 
shirts,^ which was done in an instant. Sancho, on seeing so 
many people naked to the skin, was startled, and more so 
when he saw them set the awning so quickly as that it 
seemed to him that all the devils were working there. But 
all this was tarts and gingerbread to what I shall now tell. 
Sancho was seated by the stantrel ® near the aftermost oars- 

^ Hu^ hu, hu^ this cry of the Spanish sailors, equivalent to our English 
cheers, is not mentioned by any writer previous to Cervantes. M. Leon Renard, 
in his Vjirt Narval (i866), speaks of persons of distinction being received on board 
the galleys at Marseilles, in 1662, by the rowers crying out Hou ! Hou I Hou ! “ as 
if they had been bears and not men.” 

2 He who held the office of General of the Spanish Galleys in the reign of 
Philip III. was Don Pedro Vich, a gentleman of Valencia, of whom Cervantes 
has made flattering mention in his novel of Las Dos Dcnceilas, Pellicer, however, 
asserts that the cuatralvo who received Don (Quixote was Don Luis Coloma, one 
of those charged with the transport of the banished Moriscoes, whose squadron 
was at Barcelona in 1614. 

® The crujia was a gangway which ran along the galley from the stem to the 
raised poop, between the banks of oars. On it the petty officers and seamen, 
who worked the sails, were stationed. 

^ Faera ropa !—^the order given to the rowers preparatory to rowing. The 
galley-slaves were accustomed to work at the oars stripped to the waist. 

® Estanterol^ see note to Part I. ch. xxxix. 
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iman, on the starboard side,^ who, having been instructed in 
:what he had to do, seized him and hoisted him up in his 
arms; and then, the whole crew standing ready, beginning 
on the starboard side, sent him flying along so fast from 
bench to bench upon their arms that poor Sancho lost the 
^ sight of his eyes, and doubtless imagined that the very devils 
of hell were carrying him oiF ; nor did they cease with him 
till they had sent him round the larboard side, and set him 
again on the poop. The poor fellow was left bruised, 
panting, and all in a sweat, without being able to conceive 
what it was that had happened to him. Don Quixote, 
when he saw Sancho’s flight without wings, asked the 
General if such ceremonies were usual with those who 
came on board the galleys for the first time j for if by 
chance it were so he, who had no intention of being 
initiated in- them, desired not to perform similar exercises > 
and he swore to God that if any one came to take hold of 
him to make him fly he would kick his heart out. And 
saying this he arose and laid his hand on his sword. At the 
same moment they lowered the awning, and with a very 
great noise they let fall the lateen-yard from aloft. Sancho 
thought the sky was loosened from its hinges and was 
coming down upon his head, so ducking it in a great 
fnght he thrust it between his legs. Nor did Don Quixote 
altogether like it, for he too shrunk up his shoulders and 
lost the colour from his cheeks. The crew hoisted the yard 
with the same swiftness and noise with which they had 
lowered it, all the while silent themselves as if they had 
neither voice nor breath. The boatswain gave the signal 
to weigh anchor, and jumping on to the middle of the 
gangway, commenced with his rope’s-end or bull’s pizzle 
to flog the shoulders of the crew, and slowly to put off 

^ a/ espalier de la mano derecha. The espalier was one of the two single 

oarsmen, picked men, who were perched on small benches above the rest, facing 
forward, and gave the stroke to the rowers. 
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to sea. When Sancho saw so many red feet (for such 
he thought the oars to be) moving together, he said to 
himself: 

—These indeed, and of a truth, are things of enchant¬ 
ment, and not those of which my master speaks. What 
have these unfortunates done that they flog them so ? And ' 
how does this single man, who goes whistling about here, 
have the boldness to flog so many people ? Now I say that 
this is hell, or at least purgatory. 

Don Quixote, who noted the attention with which Sancho 
regarded what was passing, said to him; 

—Ah, friend Sancho ! how quickly and at what little cost 
you could, if you would, strip your body naked from the 
middle upwards and place yourself among these gentlemen, 
and finish off the disenchantment of Dulcinea! For amid 
the torment and pain of so many you would not much feel 
your own 5 besides, it may be that the sage Merlin will 
reckon each stroke of these lashes, as being given with good 
will, for ten of those which ultimately you will have to give 
yourself. 

The General would have enquired what lashes these were 
and what was the disenchantment of Dulcinea, when a sea¬ 
man called out: 

—Monjuich ^ is making signals that there is a vessel with 
oars on the coast to the westward. 

Hearing this the General leapt on to the gangway and 
cried :—Pull away, my sons ! let her not escape us; some 

^ The fortress of Monjuich, on an eminence to the right of Barcelona and 
commanding the city, of which it has been alternately the defence and the terror. 
It was taken by sudden assault by that true Knight Errant, the Earl of Peter¬ 
borough, in 1705, which was one of the most brilliant and romantic of his exploits. 
In Cervantes’ days, of course, the fortifications did not exist in their present 
strength; but Monjuich was always the citadel of Barcelona, and a very con¬ 
venient watch-tower, whence the approach of the corsairs could be descried from 
a very long way ofiT. The name is derived either from ]\dons yc/ois or ]\^ns 
yudaicus. 
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brigantine ^ of the Algerine corsairs this must be which the 
fort signals to us. 

The other three galleys then came up to the captain- 
galley to learn what orders there were. The General 
directed two of them to stand out to sea, and he with the 
other would keep along the shore, for then the vessel could 
not escape them. The crew bent to their oars, driving the 
galleys so furiously that they seemed to fly. Those who 
went out to sea sighted, when about ten miles off, a vessel 
which they took to be of about fourteen or fifteen banks ^ and 
this was the fact. The vessel, as soon as she perceived the 
galleys, beat a retreat, with the object and hope of escaping 
by her speed. But it fell out badly for her i for the captain- 
galley was one of the swiftest vessels which navigated the 
seas, and therefore gained upon her so fast that those in the 
brigantine clearly perceived that they could not escape, and 
therefore her commander desired his men to cease rowing 
and surrender, so as not to exasperate the captain who 
commanded our galleys. But Fortune, directing the issue 
otherwise, so ordered it that when the captain-galley had 
got up so near that those in the vessel could hear the shouts 
from her calling to them to yield, two Toraquis,^ that is to 
say, two drunken Turks, who were in the brigantine with 
some dozen others, discharged their pieces, by which two 
soldiers upon the forecastle ^ were kiUed. Seeing this, the 
General swore not to leave a man of them alive whom he 

^ Bergantln —a low-built vessel with a square sail on one mast, adapted rather 
for speed than for fighting. The galley stood much higher out of the water, and 
had no square sails. 

2 Toraqut and Turco would appear to be the same word in different forms. 
The Turks, as the most martial race, were always the chosen fighting men in 
the corsair-galleys—^the Moors and Arabs being the seamen, and the Christian 
slaves the rowers. 

® Arrumbadas —^the bulwarks on either side of the forecastle, behmd which, 
on a war-galley, were generally placed a body of marksmen. Cervantes is here 
upon familiar ground. He was as much a sailor as a soldier, and it was in the 
forecastle of the Marquem that he fought so gallantly at Lepanto. 
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should find in the vessel, and as he bore down furiously to 
the attack she slipped away under the oars. The galley 
shot ahead a little space 3 those in the barque seeing they 
had been missed, made sail while the galley was turning, 
and once more set off to flee with sail and oar. But their 
diligence profited less than their daring had harmed them, 
for the captain-galley, overtaking them in a little more than 
half a mile, clapt her oars upon them and took thern all 
alive. By this time the other two galleys had come up, and 
all four with the prize returned to the shore, where a vast 
number of people were waiting, curious to see what they 
had taken. The General cast anchor near the land, and 
perceiving that the Viceroy of the city^ was on the Strand, 
he ordered the skiff to be launched to bring him on board, 
and bade them lower the lateen-yard to hang the captain 
and the other Turks off-hand who had been taken in the 
vessel, which were about thirty-six men, all lusty fellows, for 
the greater part Turkish musketeers. The General enquired 
who was the master of the brigantine 3 and he was answered 
by one of the prisoners in Castilian (who afterwards proved 
to be a Spanish renegade) :—^This young man. Sir, whom 
you see here is our captain.—And he pointed out one of the 
most beautiful and gallant youths which the imagination of 
man could paint. His age did not seem to reach twenty 
years. The captain questioned him:—Tell me, ill-advised 
dog, what moved thee to kill my soldiers, since thou sawest 
that it was impossible for thee to escape ? Is this the respect 
you have for captain-galleys ? Knowest thou not that 
rashness is not valour ?—Faint hope should make men bold 
but not rash. 

^ The Viceroy of Barcelona at this period was Don Francisco Hurtado, of the 
noble family of Mendo2a—^who, according to Pellicer, was endowed with all the 
virtues and talents of his race, being a poet and a man of wit and eloquence as 
well as a soldier. From what follows, it is evident that Cervantes meant us to 
admire him for his clemency and kindness to the unfortunate Moriscoes. 
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The captain would have replied, but the General could 
not then listen to his answer, having to go to receive the 
Viceroy, who had come on board the galley and with him 
some of his attendants and several people of the city. 

—You have had a fine chase. Sir General, said the 
Viceroy. 

—As fine, answered the General, as your Excellency 
shall see presently, hanging from the yard-arm. 

—How so ? asked the Viceroy, 

—Because, answered the General, against every law and 
against all right and usage^of war, they have slain two of my 
soldiers, the best I had in the galley; and I have sworn to 
hang all I have captured, especially this youth, who is the 
captain of the brigantine. 

And he pointed out him who had his hands already tied 
and the rope bent round his neck, awaiting death. 

The Viceroy looked at him, and seeing him so beautiful, 
so gallant, and so meek, his beauty giving him at that moment 
a letter of recommendation, there came to him the desire to 
save him from death. So he asked him : 

—Tell me, captain, are you a Turk by nation, or Moor, 
or renegade ? 

To which the youth made answer, in the same Castilian 
tongue: 

—I am no Turk, nor Moor, nor renegade. 

—^Then what art thou ? asked the Viceroy. 

—A Christian woman, replied the lad. 

—A woman and a Christian ! and in that dress and in 
such a situation ? It is a thing more marvellous than 
credible. 

—Oh, gentlemen, suspend the execution of my death- 
sentence ! said the youth, for you will not lose much in 
deferring your vengeance, while I relate to you the story of 
my life. 

Who could be of a heart so hard as not to be softened 
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by those words, at least to listen to what the sad and pitiful 
youth wished to say ? The General told him to say what 
he pleased, but not to hope for pardon for his flagrant 
ofFence. With this permission the youth began to speak 
as follows:— 

Of that nation more unhappy than wise, upon which 
there has. rained in these days a sea of woes, was I born, 
the child of Moorish parents. In the course of their 
calamity I was carried away by my two uncles to Bar¬ 
bary, it availing me nothing to say I was a Christian, as 
indeed I am, and not one of tl^e pretended and feigned 
ones but of the true and Catholic. It was of no use for me 
to utter this truth with those who had the charge of our 
miserable banishment, nor would my uncles believe it, 
taking it rather for a lie and an invention of mine, in 
order to remain in the land where I was born 5 and so by 
force rather than by my free will they took me with them. 
I had a Christian mother and a father, a man of sense and 
also a Christian. I sucked the Catholic faith with my 
mother’s milk. I was nurtured in good principles ; neither 
in them nor in my tongue did I ever, as I think, give token 
of being a Mooress. In equal pace with my virtues, as I 
think them to be, grew my beauty, if I have any j and 
though my reserve and my seclusion were great, they were 
not such as to prevent me being seen by a young gentleman, 
called Don Caspar Gregorio, eldest son of a man of quality, 
whose estate adjoins our village. How he saw me, how we 
spoke together, how he lost himself for me, and how I was 
no gainer by him, it were too long to recount, especially at 
a time when I am fearing that between tongue and throat 
may interfere the cruel rope which threatens me, and so I 
will only say how that Don Gregorio wished to accompany 
me in my exile. He mingled with the Moriscoes who came 
from other places, for he knew the language very well, and 
on the voyage he made friends with my uncles, who were 
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taking me with them ; for my father, prudent and far-sighted, 
as soon as he heard of the first edict of our banishment, quitted 
his village and went to seek some other in a foreign country, 
to shelter us. He left a number of pearls and stones of great 
price, with some money in cruzadoes ^ and doubloons of gold, 
^concealed and buried in a place known only to me. He 
commanded me in no wise to touch the treasure he left 
behind, in the event of our being expelled before his return. 
I obeyed him, and with my uncles, as I have said, and other 
relatives and friends passed over into Barbary, and the spot 
where we settled was Algiers, which is as though we had 
taken up in hell itself. The king got news of my beauty, 
and fame told him of my wealth, which in part was my good 
fortune. He summoned me before him, asked me from 
which part of Spain I was, and what money and jewels I 
had. I told him the place, and how the jewels and money 
were there buried 5 but that they could easily be recovered 
if I myself went back for them. All this I told him that 
his covetousness might prevail over my beauty to blind him. 
While he was thus discoursing with me, information reached 
him how that there had come with me one of the most 
gallant and beautiful youths imaginable. I knew at once 
that they were speaking of Don Caspar Gregorio, whose 
good looks are beyond all extolling. I was troubled, re- 
fiecting on the danger which Don Gregorio ran, for among 
those barbarous Turks a boy or beautiful youth is valued 
and esteemed more than a woman, be she ever so lovely. 
The king commanded him to be brought into his presence 
that he might see him, and asked me if it was true what they 
said of that youth. Then I, almost as if forewarned by 
Heaven, said Tes^ it was; but that he must know that it 
was no male but a woman like myself; and I besought 

^ The cruzado was an ancient Spanish coin in gold, silver, and copper. The 
cruzado here meant was probably the Portuguese coin (then current in Spain), 
worth about twelve reals, or half-a-crown of English money. 
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him to let me go and dress her in her natural garb, in order 
that she might show to the full her beauty and appear before 
his presence with less bashfulness. He told me I was free 
to go, and that next day he would speak with me of the 
measures to be taken for my returning to Spain to bring off 
the hidden treasure. I spoke with Don Gregorio. I told' 
him of the danger he ran in appearing like a man ; I dressed 
him like a Mooress, and that same evening brought him into 
the presence of the king, who on seeing him was struck 
with admiration, and formed the design of reserving her for a 
present to the Grand Signor ^ and in order to avoid the peril 
she might run in the seraglio of his own women, and through 
distrust of himself, he ordered her to be placed in the house 
of a Moorish lady of rank, who was to guard her and serve 
her 3 whither she was immediately taken. What we both 
suffered (for I cannot deny that I love him) I leave to be 
considered by those who love and are parted. The king 
presently got up a scheme for my returning to Spain in the 
brigantine, accompanied by two Turks, who are they who 
killed your soldiers. There came also with me this Spanish 
renegade (pointing out the man who had first spoken), of 
whom I know well that he is a Christian in disguise and 
has a greater desire to remain in Spain than to return to 
Barbary. The rest of the crew of the brigantine are Moors 
and Turks, who only serve at the oars. The two Turks, 
covetous and insolent, regardless of the order to set me and 
this renegade ashore at the first Spanish land we should touch 
in the habit of Christians with which we came provided, 
wished first to scour this coast and make some prize if 
possible, fearing that if they put us ashore first, some 
accident might happen to us which would make it known 
that the brigantine was at sea and they might be taken, if 
by chance there should be any galleys on this coast. Last 
night we sighted this shore and knowing nothing of these 
four galleys we were discovered, and that has befeUen us 
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which you have seen. The end of it is that Don Gregorio 
remains in the habit of a woman among women, in manifest 
peril of his undoing, and I find myself with my hands bound, 
expecting or rather dreading to live that life of which I am 
full weary. This, gentlemen, is the end of my doleful story, 
as true as it is luckless. What I pray of you is that you 
may let me die like a Christian woman, since, as I have told 
you, in nothing have I been guilty of the crime into which 
those of my race have fallen.^ 

And then she ceased, her eyes surcharged with moving 
tears, in which many of those present bore her company. 

The Viceroy, melted by compassion, without saying a 
word went up to her and with his own hands loosed the rope 
which bound the lovely ones of the Mooress. 

Now, while the Christian Mooress was telling her strange 
story, an ancient pilgrim, who had gone on board the galley 
with the Viceroy, had his eyes fixed on her ; and scarcely 
had she ended her narrative when he flung himself at her 
feet and, clasping hold of them, in words broken by a 
thousand sobs and sighs, said to her:—O ! Anna Felix, 
unhappy daughter mine ! I am thy father, Ricote, who am 
returned to seek thee, not being able to live without thee, 
who art my soul! 

At which words Sancho opened wide his eyes and raised 
his head which he had kept lowered, brooding on his late 
disastrous adventure, and, seeing the pilgrim, knew him to 

1 Clemeacin ceasures this speech as being too long, too calm, and altogether 
inappropriate to the situation of a young lady with her hands tied and a rope 
round her neck, in the presence of the Viceroy, the General of the galleys, and a 
large number of bystanders. He thinks that Anna Felix’s language ought to 
have been a little more agitated and less correct. But Cervantes has only used 
the privilege common to all story-tellers since the world began. And the very 
fact that the girl was speaking before so distinguished a company and people of 
authority was surely one reason why she was so cool and collected, knowing full 
well that she had only to begin her story to be safe from all peril of violent 
death. 
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be the same Ricote whom he had met on the day he fled 
from his Government, and was convinced that this was his 
daughter. She, being now unbound, embraced her father, 
mingling his tears with her own. He, turning to the 
General and the Viceroy, said : 

—This, Sirs, is my daughter, less happy in her fate than 
in her name. Anna Felix she is called, with the surname 
of Ricote, famous as much through her beauty as through 
my wealth. I left my country to seek in foreign kingdoms 
one to harbour and shelter us, and having found it in 
Germany, I returned in pilgrim’s habit, in company with 
other Germans, to look for my daughter and to dig up 
moneys which I left hidden. I did not find my daughter, 
but I found the treasure, which I have with me 5 and now, 
by the strange turn ye have seen, I have found the treasure 
which enriches me still more, which is my beloved daughter. 
If our guiltlessness and her tears and mine can avail to open 
the gates of mercy, through the strictness of your justice, 
extend it to us, who never had a thought of wronging you 
nor in any way consented with the designs of our people, 
who have been justly expelled. 

Then said Sancho:—I know Ricote well and I know 
that it is true what he says of Anna Felix being his daughter, 
but in the other little matters of going and coming, of having 
good or ill intention, I meddle not. 

While all present were struck with wonder at the 
strangeness of the case the General said : 

—In very deed your tears will not let me fulfil my oath. 
Live, beautiful Anna Felix, the years of life which Heaven 
has allotted to you, and let them suiFer the penalty of their 
crime, the insolent and audacious who committed it. 

And he commanded them at once to hang from the 
yard-arm the two Turks who had slain his two soldiers. 
But the Viceroy besought him earnestly not to let them be 
hanged, for their offence had been rather madness than 
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insolence. The General did what the Viceroy asked of 
him, for vengeance is not well taken in cold blood. Then 
they sought to devise a plan for delivering Don Gregorio 
from the peril in which he lay. Ricote offered towards it 
more than two thousand ducats which he had in pearls and 
jewellery. Many schemes were discussed, but none was so 
good as that of the renegade Spaniard, who has been men¬ 
tioned, He proposed to return to Algiers in a little vessel 
of some six banks manned by Christian rowers, for he knew 
where, how, and when he could and should disembark, nor 
was he ignorant of the house where Don Gregorio was 
lodged. The General and the Viceroy were in doubt 
whether to rely on the renegade, or to confide to him the 
Christians who had to row at the oars. But Anna Felix 
answered for him, and Ricote her father said he would pay 
the ransom of the Christians if by chance they were betrayed. 
Their plans being thus settled, the Viceroy disembarked, 
and Don Antonio Moreno took the Mooress and her father 
along with him, the Viceroy charging him to receive and 
cherish them as best he could, offering them on his part 
whatever was in his house for their entertainment 5 so great 
was the benevolence and charity which the beauty of Anna 
Felix had infused into his bosom. 



CHAPTER LXIV 


Which treats of the adventure which gave more pain to Don 
^ixote than all which till then had befallen him 

The wife of Don Antonio Moreno, the history relates, 
derived very great pleasure in seeing Anna Felix in her 
house. She received her with great kindness, having fallen 
as much in love with her beauty as with her wit, for in the 
one and in the other did the Mooress excel \ and all the 
people of the city flocked to see her as though at the ringing 
of the bell. Don Quixote said to Don Antonio that the 
scheme they had adopted for the liberating of Don Gregorio 
was not a good one, for there was more of danger in it 
than of advantage \ and that it were better to land him in 
Barbary with his arms and his horse, for he could deliver him, 
maugre all Moordom, as Don Gaiferos had done his spouse 
Melisendra.^ 

—Consider, your worship, said Sancho, on hearing this, 
that Sir Don (^iferos fetched away his spouse from the 
mainland and took her to France by the mainland 5 but 
here, if mayhap we deliver Don Gregdrio, we have no way 
by which to bring him to Spain, for the sea is between. 

—^There is a remedy for everything excepting for death, 
answered Don Quixote; it is but for a vessel to arrive on 
the shore and we can embark therein, though the whole 
.world liinder us. 

1 For the legend of Gaiferos and Melisendra, see ch. xxvi. 
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—Your worship paints it well and makes it easy, quoth 
Sancho j but ’twixt said and done is a long run,^ and I stick 
to the renegado, who looks to me a very likely fellow and a 
good heart. 

Don Antonio said that if the renegade should not succeed 
in the affair they would adopt the expedient of the great 
Don Quixote’s passing over into Barbary. In two days 
from that time the renegade departed in a light bark of six 
oars on a side, manned with a very able crew; and two 
days afterwards the galleys set sail for the Levant, the 
General having besought the Viceroy to keep him informed 
of what happened in respect of the deliverance of Don 
Gregorio and the affair of Anna Felix. The Viceroy 
promised to do what he was asked. 

One morning, Don Quixote sallying forth to take the air 
upon the Strand, armed at all points (for, as oft-times he 
would say, his ornaments were arms^ his rest the battle fray^ 
and he was never a moment himself without them), he saw 
coming towards him a Knight, armed likewise in full armour,® 
bearing painted on his shield a shining moon, who, when he 
drew near enough to be heard, cried in a loud voice, direct¬ 
ing his words to Don Quixote : 

—Illustrious Knight and never-as-he-ought-to-be-extoUed 
Don Quixote of La Mancha ! I am the Knight of the White 
Moon, whose unheard-of deeds, perhaps, may bring him to thy 
remembrance. I come to do battle with thee and to try the 
force of thine arm, to the end that I may make thee acknow¬ 
ledge and confess that my lady, let her be who she may, is, 
without comparison, more beautiful than thy Dulcinea del 

^ Del dicho al kecho hat gran trecho —a proverb. 

^ In allusion to the lines of the old ballad ; 

Mis arreos son las armas, 

Mi descanso el pelear, etc.; 
quoted before in Part I. ch. ii. 

® Armaio defunta en bianco — ue, with every piece of defensive armour com¬ 
plete,— cap-a-^ie. 
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Toboso \ the which truth, if thou confessest candidly, shall 
save thyself from death and me the trouble of putting thee 
to it \ and if thou shouldst fight and I vanquish thee, I 
desire no other satisfaction than that, forsaking arms and 
abstaining from the quest of adventure, thou shalt withdraw 
and betake thee to thy village for the space of one year, 
during which thou must live without putting hand to thy 
sword, in tranquil peace and profitable ease, for so it is best 
for the increase of thy estate and the safety of thy soul. 
And if thou shouldst vanquish me my head shall remain 
at thy discretion, and the spoils.of my armour and steed 
shall be thine, and the feme of my exploits pass to 
thine.i Consider which is better for thee, and answer 
quickly, for to-day is the only day I have to despatch this 
business. 

Don Quixote stood confounded and amazed, as much at 
the arrogance of the Knight of the White Moon as at the 
reason for the challenge; and he responded with calmness 
and a severe countenance: 

—Knight of the White Moon ! whose exploits till now 
have not come to my knowledge, I will make you swear 
that you have never seen the illustrious Dulcinea, for if you 
had seen her I know you would have taken care not to 
engage in this issue, for the sight of her must have un¬ 
deceived you that either there has been or could be beauty 
which could be compared with hers; and therefore, not 
saying that you lie but that you are mistaken in your 
statement, upon the conditions you have recited I accept 
your challenge, and at once, so that the day to which you 
are limited shall not expire 5 and I only except firom the 
conditions the one that the feme of your deeds shall pass to 

1 T^sard d la tuya la fama de mis ha%emas. The same observation was made 
by him who is here acting the part of the Knight of the Moon^ when he was under 
another disguise. The language of the Knight, in other parts of his speech, 
sufficiently reveals his identity. 
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me, for I know not what they may be; I am content with 
my own, such as they are. Take then the side of the field 
which you wish and I will do the same; and to whom God 
shall give it let Saint Peter bless ! 

The Knight of the White Moon had been perceived 
from the city, and the Viceroy was told that he was parley¬ 
ing with Don Quixote. The Viceroy, believing that this 
was some new adventure got up by Don Antonio Moreno, 
or other gentlemen of the city, immediately rode out to the 
Strand, with Don Antonio and many other gentlemen in 
his company, at the very time when Don Quixote wheeled 
Rozinante round to take up what was needful of the field. 
The Viceroy, seeing that both were on the point of turning 
for the encounter, interposed between them, enquiring what 
was the cause which moved them to do battle so suddenly. 
The Knight of the White Moon answered that it was a 
matter of precedency of beauty, and in a few words repeated 
to him what he had said to Don Quixote and the acceptance 
of the conditions of the challenge by both parties. The 
Viceroy then went up to Don Antonio and asked him, in 
an aside, whether he knew who this Knight of the White 
Moon was, or if it were some jest they wished to play on 
Don Quixote. Don Antonio replied that he neither knew 
who he was nor if the challenge were in jest or in earnest. 
This answer perplexed the Viceroy, leaving him in doubt 
whether he should let them go on with the combat or not 5 
but not being able to persuade himself that it was other than 
a jest he drew apart, saying : 

—Sir Knights, if there is here no other remedy but to 
confess or die, and if Sir Don Quixote persists in saying 
black and you of the White Moon white,^ in the hand of 
God be it and fell on. 

^ The original makes the Viceroy say that Don Quixote was en sus trace 
(literally, in his thirteen), and the Knight of the White Moon en sus catorce (in 
his fourteen). Estarse en sus trace is to insist pertinaciously on any preconceived 
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He of the White Moon thanked the Viceroy in courteous 
and well-chosen terms for the licence he gave them, and the 
same did Don Quixote, who, commending himself to Heaven 
with all his heart and to his Dulcinea, as was his wont at 
the outset of battles, wheeled about to take up a little more 
ground, for he saw that his adversary was doing the same 5 
and, without sound of trumpet or other warlike instrument 
to give them the signal for the onset, they both turned their 
steeds about at the same moment; and as he of the White 
Moon was the more agile, he met Don Quixote at two- 
thirds of the course and there encountered him with such 
impetuous force that, without touching him with the lance 
(which he seemed to hold up on purpose), he brought 
Rozinante and Don Quixote to the ground with a parlous 
fall. He was at once upon him, and setting the lance to his 
vizor, cried: 

—You are conquered, Knight,—aye, dead, if you do not 
confess according to the articles of our combat! 

Don Quixote, battered and stunned, without lifting his 
vizor, said in a feeble and broken voice, as if he spoke from 
within a tomb :—Dulcinea del Toboso is the most beautiful 
woman in the world and I the most unfortunate Knight 
upon earth; and it is not well that my weakness should 
discredit this truth. Thrust home thy lance, Knight, and 
rid me of life since thou hast bereft me of honour.^ 

opinion, or persist in any course of action against some other person. It is a 
familiar idiom, of unknown origin 5 like echarlo todo d doce ,— another phrase 
connected with a numeral, used by Sancho in reference to Dulcinea in Part I. 
ch. XXV. 

1 Here by a stroke of art which reaches to the sublime is achieved at once 
the climax of the story and the culminating point of the hiunour—a humour 
which finds its aptest close in tears. It is a denouement unrivaUed in fiction, 
reached by a process so simple as scarcely to seem like art. And yet there are 
critics who affirm not only that “ the amount of individuality bestowed on Don 
Sluixoie is not very great,” but that “of the finer and more delicate humour 
through which there runs a thread of pathos, Cervantes had but little.” Even 
Heine, who had a profound appreciation of Cervantes, falls into the extraordinary 
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—That, certes, shall I not do, said he of the White 
Moon: let the renown of the lady Dulcinea’s beauty live in 
its entirety j for the only satisfaction I ask is that the great 
Don Quixote of La Mancha should retire to his village for a 
year, on such terms as I shall prescribe, as we agreed upon 
before entering upon this battle. 

All this the Viceroy and Don Antonio, with many others 
who were there, overheard, and they heard also Don Quixote 
respond, that since nothing was demanded of him to the 
prejudice of Dulcinea, all the rest he would accomplish like 
a punctilious and truthful JfCnight. 

This confession being made, he of the White Moon 
turned rein and, making obeisance with his head to the 
Viceroy, rode into the city at a hand gallop. The Viceroy 
commanded Don Antonio to go after him, and by all means 
to learn who he was. They raised up Don Quixote and, 
uncovering his face, they found him colourless and in a 
sweat. Rozinante, out of sheer bad plight, for the time was 
unable to move. Sancho, all sad and sorrowful, knew not 
what to say or what to do. It seemed to him that all this 
episode passed in a dream, and all this business was matter of 
enchantment. He saw his master overthrown, and bound 
not to take up arms for a twelvemonth. He imagined the 
lustre of the glory of his exploits to be obscured, the hopes 
of his late promises dissipated as the wind dissipates smoke. 
He feared that Rozinante would remain a cripple for ever, 

blunder of making the instrument of Don Q,uia:ote’s overthrow a “disguised 
barber*’—^weaving about this detail much Heinesque and fantastic sentiment. 
But Cervantes knew his trade better than to make such a mistake. It is no 
barber but a true Knight Errant who works the poor ingenious gentleman’s 
downfall. For Master Nicholas to have donned harness and started away on so 
romantic an adventure as to conquer Don (Quixote by force of arms and bring him 
back to his village would have been sheer buffoonery,—out of harmony with 
Cervantes’ design and an outrage upon the Knight and upon chivalry. The 
true humanity as well as the true art, in conformity with Cervantes’ whole 
purpose in writing this book, was to make the wit the instrument in the curing 
of the madman through the means of his delusion. 
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and his master dismembered,—it were no small luck if he 
were also dis-maddened.^ In the end they carried him into 
the city on a hand-chair which the Viceroy sent for, the 
Viceroy also returning thither, longing to know who was 
the Knight of the White Moon who had left Don Quixote 
in so sad a plight. 

1 There is a play of words here, such as Cervantes, in common with 
Shakspeare, is so fond of indulging in, out of exuberance of humour, which it is 
impossible to retain in English. Deslocado may mean either “dislocated,” in 
reference to the Knight’s bones, or “cured of madness,” as formed from loco^ 
“ mad.” 
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Wherein is revealed who the Knight of the White Moon was; 

with the deliverance of Don Gregorio^ and other incidents 

Don Antonio Moreno followed the Knight of the White 
Moon, and a great many boys also followed and even pursued 
him till they had him lodged in an inn within the city. Don 
Antonio entered there too, being eager to become acquainted 
with him. A squire came out to receive and disarm him. 
He shut himself up in a lower room, and with him Don 
Antonio, who could not rest till he learned who he was. 
Then the Knight of the White Moon, finding that the 
gentleman would not leave him, said : 

—I know very well. Sir, for what you are come, which is 
to find out who I am ; and, since there is no need to hide it 
from you, while my servant is taking off my armour I will 
give you the truth of the matter, without bating one jot. 
Know, Sir, that they call me the Bachelor Samson Carrasco. 
I am of the same village as Don Quixote of La Mancha, 
whose madness and folly move all who know him to pity, 
and I have been one of those who have felt it most; and 
believing that his health depends on rest and on his being at 
home in his own country, I devised a stratagem to make him 
stay there. Accordingly, about three months since, I sallied 
out into the road as a Knight Errant, styling myself The 
Knight of the Mirrors^ with the intention of fighting with 
him and overcoming him, without doing him any hurt,'— 
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making it a condition of our combat that the vanquished 
should remain at the discretion of the victor; and what I 
intended to demand of him,—for I looked upon him as already 
conquered,—was that he should return to his village and not 
go out thence for a whole year, in which time he might be 
cured. But fate ordered it otherwise, for he overcame me 
and threw me from my horse, and so my project failed.^ He 
pursued his journey and I returned home, vanquished, beaten, 
and ashamed with my fall, which was moreover a dangerous 
one. But, nevertheless, I did not give up the design of again 
seeking him and vanquishing him, as to-day has been seen. 
And seeing that he is so exact in observing the ordinances of 
Knight Errantry, he will, without any doubt, keep that which 
I have laid upon him in fulfilment of his word. This, Sir, is 
the whole matter, and I have nothing more to say. I beseech 
you do not betray me nor tell Don Quixote who I am, that 
my good design may have effect, and his understanding be 
restored to a man who has a very sound one, if the follies of 
chivalry should but leave him. 

—Oh, Sir ! said Don Antonio, may God forgive you the 
injury you have done to the whole world in wishing to 
restore to his senses the most humorous madman who is 
therein ! See you not. Sir, that the advantage to be gained 
by Don Quixote’s sanity cannot outweigh the pleasure he 
gives by his vagaries ?—But I fancy that all the arts of Sir 
Bachelor will not suffice to turn sane a man so consummately 
mad. And were it not against charity, I would say let Don 
Quixote never be cured, for with his recovery we shall lose 
not only his humours but those of Sancho Panza, his squire, 
and either of them can turn melancholy itself to mirth. 
However, I will hold my peace and say nothing, to see 
whether I am right in suspecting that the means taken by 
Senor Carrasco will have no effect. 

The Bachelor answered that the business was now, in any 

^ See ch. xiv. 
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case, in a fair way, out of which he hoped for a prosperous 
issue; and, Don Antonio having offered to do whatever he 
might command, the other took leave of him, and having 
caused his armour to be packed on a mule, got upon the 
horse on which he had done battle, and departed out of the 
' city the same day, and returned to his country without 
anything happening to him which is worthy of record in 
this truthful history. 

Don Antonio related to the Viceroy all that Carrasco 
had told him, at which the Viceroy was not over pleased, for 
by Don Quixote’s retirement was ended the entertainment 
which it had given to all those who knew of his follies. 

Six days did Don Quixote stay in bed, dejected,^ sorrowful, 
pensive, and in ill case, brooding over the unhappy accident 
of his overthrow. Sancho consoled him, saying, among other 
things: 

—Hold up your head. Sir, and cheer up if you can, and 
thank Heaven that though you were thrown to the ground 
you got off without a broken rib, for you know that where 
they give them they take them j ^ and there’s not always 
flitches where there are hooks ; ^ and a fig for the doctor, for 
there is no need of him to cure you in this ailment. Let us 
return to our homes and give up this rambling in search of 
adventures in countries and places we know not ^ and if it is 
rightly considered, it is I am the greater loser, although it is 
your worship is in the worse pickle.—I, who gave up with 
my Government the wish to be any more a Governor, did 
not give up the desire of being a Count, which will never 
come to anything if your worship gives up becoming a King 
by leaving off your calling of Knighthood j and so my hopes 
are come to be turned to smoke. 

1 Marrido^ for amarrido, a word now obsolete, according to Covarrubias, 
derived from the Arabic. 

^ Donde las dan las toman —a proverb. 

* No siempre hai tocinos donde hai estacas —a variation of a proverb which has 
been several times used before. 
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—Peace, Sancho, for thou seest that my seclusion and 
retreat is not to last over a year, and then I will return to 
my honoured calling, and I shall not be lacking a Kingdom 
to win and some Countship to give to thee. 

—God hear it, quoth Sancho, and let sin be deaf; for I 
have ever heard that a good hope is better than a bad holding.^ 

They were so engaged when Don Antonio entered saying, 
with extreme joy: 

—A largess,^ Sir Don Quixote ! Don Gregorio and the 
renegade who went to bring him oiF are in the port. Do I say 
in the port ?—They are in the Viceroy’s house, and will be 
here this moment. * 

Don Quixote was a little cheered, and said:—^Verily I 
was about to say that I should have rejoiced had it fallen out 
otherwise, for then I should have been bound to go over to 
Barbary, where, by the force of my arm, I could give deliver¬ 
ance not to Don Gregorio only but to all the Christians, as 
many as are captive in Barbary. But what do I say ? Am 
I not he that was vanquished ? Am I not he that was over¬ 
thrown ? Am I not he who must not take arms within a 
twelvemonth ? What then do I promise ? Of what am I 
boasting, seeing that it befits me rather to use the distaff 
than the sword ? 

—Give over that, Sir, cried Sancho 5 let the pullet live 
though with the pip 5 and it’s to-day for thee, to-morrow for 
me; ^ and in these matters of shocks and thwacks there is no 
use in troubling about them, for he who is down to-day may 
be up to-morrow, unless he has a mind to lie in bed,—I mean, 
to be faint-hearted, and not pluck up a new heart for new 
fights. Let your worship get up now and receive Don 

^ Mas vale huena esperan%a que rum fosesion —a proverb, once before used. 

2 Alhricms^ see note to cb. x. 

® Viva la gallina aunque con su pejl>ita, and k>y for tt y manana for rm —two 
proverbs, of which the first was used by Sancho’s wife in ch. v. Of the second, 
another version is, cual for mi tal for /f. 
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Gregorio, for methinks the folk are all in a bustle and he 
must be now in the house. 

And such was the fact, for Don Gregorio and the rene¬ 
gade having given an account to the Viceroy of their voyage 
and return, Don Gregorio, eager to see Anna Felix, came 
•with the renegade to Don Antonio’s house. And though 
Don Gregorio when they took him away from Algiers was 
in a woman’s dress, he changed it in the boat for that of a 
captive who escaped with him. But in whatever dress he 
had come he would have looked like a person to be envied, 
courted, and esteemed, for he was beautiful exceedingly, and 
his age to all seeming seventeen or eighteen years. Ricote 
and his daughter went out to meet him, the father with tears 
and the daughter with blushes. They did not embrace one 
another, for where there is much love there is not wont to be 
overmuch freedom. The two beauties in conjunction, Don 
Gregorio and Anna Felix, struck all who were present with 
admiration and wonder. It was silence spoke for the two 
lovers, and their eyes were tongues which unveiled their 
chaste and happy thoughts. The renegade told of the plan 
and the means which he had adopted for the release of Don 
Gregorio. Don Gregorio told of the perils and conflicts in 
which he had found himself among the women with whom 
he had stayed, with no long story but in brief words, whereby 
he showed that his discretion was in advance of his years. 
In conclusion, Ricote liberally compensated and satisfied both 
the renegade and those who had rowed at the oar. The 
renegade was reconciled and restored to the Church, and 
from a rotten member was made clean and whole through 
penance and repentance. 

Two days afterwards the Viceroy discussed with Don 
Antonio what measures to take for retaining Anna Felix and 
her father, thinking it not improper that a daughter so 
Christian and a father to all appearance so right-minded 
should remain in Spain. Don Antonio offered to go to the 
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capital to arrange the mattetj whither of necessity he had to 
be on other business, intimating that at Court, through the 
medium of favour and bribes, many difficult things are 
accomplished. 

—No, said Ricote, who was present at this interview ^ 
there is nothing to hope for from favours or bribes, for with* 
the great Don Bernardino de Velasco, Conde de Salazar, to 
whom His Majesty has committed the duty of our expulsion, 
no prayers, promises, bribes, or pity are of any avail ; for 
though it is true that he mingles mercy with justice, as one 
who sees that the entire body of our race is tainted and 
rotten he applies to it rather the^cautery which burns than 
the salve which soothes; and thus by prudence, by sagacity, 
by diligence, by terrors which he employs, he has carried 
upon his strong shoulders the weight of his vast scheme to 
its due execution, without our arts, stratagems, solicitations, 
and wiles having power to dazzle his Argus eyes, which are 
continually on the watch ; whereby there is not left behin;^ 
nor concealed any of our people who, like a hidden root, may 
in time hereafter bud and bear poison fruit in Spain, now 
purged and disembarrassed of the fears in which our numbers 
held her. Heroical resolve of Philip the Third and unheard- 
of wisdom in committing it to the charge of this Don 
Bernardino de Velasco ! ^ 

1 Wiio that is familiar with Cervantes’ humour and has followed the course 
of this story thus far, with its abundant charity and good-will for all men, and a 
special sympathy, most unusual and all but unique in that age, for Moors, Turks, 
and heretics, can doubt that this speech of Ricote’s is ironical; that this tribute 
to the magnanimity of King Philip and the clemency and wisdom of his agent, 
instead of being taken, as they have been, as evidence of Cervantes’ approval of 
the expulsion of the Moriscoes, is to be interpreted in quite the opposite sense ? 
In the first place, is it likely, had Cervantes meant to praise the Conde de 
Sala2ar, the instrument of that brutal measure, he would have put his eulogy, and 
in these extravagant terms, in the mouth of one of the expelled Moriscoes? 
Again, this Conde de Salazar, thus singled out by name, in a manner most 
unusual with Cervantes, was notorious for precisely the opposite of all the 
qualities for which Ricote gives him credit. Charged with the carrying out of 
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—^At any rate, when I am there, said Don Antonio, I 
will take all possible pains, and let God send whatever He 
may please, Don Gregorio shall go with me to relieve the 
anxiety which his friends must feel at his absence. Anna 
Felix shall remain with my wife at my house or in a nunnery, 
^ and I know that the Viceroy will be glad to have the good 
Ricote stay with him in his, until he sees how I manage. 

The Viceroy consented to all that was proposed ^ but 
Don Gregdrio, learning what had passed, cried that in no 
wise could he, or would he, leave Dona Anna Felix. Reflect¬ 
ing, however, that he mi^ht contrive to come back for her 
after he had seen his parents, he came into the arrangement 
which they had made. Anna Felix remained with Don 
Antonio’s wife, and Ricote in the Viceroy’s house. 

The day of Don Antonio’s departure arrived, and also that 
of Don Quixote and Sancho two days later, for the Knight’s 
M did not permit him to take to the road any sooner. At 
the leave-taking between Don Gregorio and Anna Felix 
there were tears, there were sighs, sorrowing, and sobbing. 

the Kmg’s decree in La Mancha, there was none who acquired so ill a repute for 
his cruelty, his meanness, and his rapacity, as the Conde de Salazar. Among his 
contemporaries he was noted also for his extreme ugliness, as appears by some 
satirical lines by the Conde de Villamediana, cited by Pellicer (vol. v. p. 313). 
So far from the executioners of the decree of expulsion being proof against bribes, 
it was notorious that many of the richer Moriscoes were able to purchase their 
exemption from banishment, and that, according to a letter of Don Rodrigo 
Calderon (written a few days before his execution in 1622), who, as the secretary 
and chief favourite of the Duke of Lerma, must have known the truth, very 
large sums of money [muchos millares de ducados, says the letter) were realised by 
the commissioners employed in the expulsion. In fact, the very phrases used by 
Ricote, his going out of his way to pile hyperbole upon hyperbole upon this noted 
enemy of his race, prove, I think, beyond any reasonable doubt, that Cervantes 
meant not to applaud but to condemn the expulsion of the Moriscoes, so far as it 
came within his line and his duty to say anything about it. Let us remember 
that, at the time he was writing this chapter, Cervantes was living on the charity 
of his patron, the Archbishop Sandoval, the Inquisitor - General, who was a 
prominent advocate of the expulsion. And what special call had Cervantes to 
denounce a measure, approved by the King and almost the entire people of Spain, 
of which the full calamitous results could not then have been visible? 
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Ricote offered Don Gregorio a thousand crowns if he wanted 
them, but he took none, only five which Don Antonio lent 
him, promising to repay him at the capital. With this the 
two departed, and Don Quixote and Sancho afterwards, as 
has been said,—Don Quixote unarmed, and in a travelling 
dress, Sancho on foot, for Dapple went laden with the 
armour. 
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Which treats of what he who reads shall see or who listens to 
the reading shall hear 

On leaving Barcelona, Don Quixote turned to view the spot 
where he had fallen, and said ; 

—Here Troy was 5 ^ here my evil luck, not my cowardice, 
despoiled me of my acquired glories \ here Fortune made me 
the sport of her shifts and changes ; here my deeds were 
eclipsed ; here, in fine, fell my happiness, never to rise again. 

Hearing which, said Sancho:—’Tis as much, dear Sir, the 
part of valiant hearts to have patience in misfortune as to be 
glad in prosperity. And this I judge by myself, for whereas 
when I was a Governor I was merry, now that I am a squire 
on foot I am not sad j for I have heard say that she they call 
hereabouts Fortune is a drunken, whimsical dame, and, above 
all, blind, and so sees not what she does, nor knows whom 
she casts down or whom she sets up. 

—^Thou art much of a philosopher, Sancho, responded 
Don Quixote, Thou talkest very discreetly; I know not 

^ Aqmfui Troya —a phrase which the Academy’s Dictionary says had become 
common, to signify that only the ruins and relics of some great thing were left, 
or to indicate some disastrous event j from Virgil’s— 

Litora tunc patriae lacrymans portusque relinquo, 

Et campos ubi Troja fuit. 

— JEneid, iii. 

The phrase was used before in ch. xxix., in the result of the adventure of the 
Enchanted Bark. 
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who teaches thee. What I can say to thee isj that there is no 
Fortune in the world, nor do the things which happen, be 
they good or bad, proceed by chance but by the particular 
providence of Heaven 3 and hence comes the saying that 
every man is the artificer of his own destiny.^ I have been 
so of mine, but not with the needful prudence, and therefore 
my presumption has brought me to grief,^ for I ought to 
have reflected that Rozinante’s feebleness could not with¬ 
stand the mighty bulk of the horse of him of the White 
Moon. In short, I stood the brunt 3 I did what I could 5 I 
was overthrown 3 and though I lost my honour I lost not, 
nor can I lose, the merit of fulfilling my vow. When I was 
a Knight Errant, daring and valiant with my hands and my 
work, I brought credit on my exploits 3 and now that I am 
a wayside squire, I will bring credit on my words, fulfilling 
the promise I have made. Trudge on then, friend Sancho, 
and let us go to spend in our own country the year of 
probation, by which seclusion we shall gather new virtue to 
return to the never-by-me-forgotten calling of arms. 

—^Sir, answered Sancho, the trudging on foot is not so 
pleasant a thing as to move or incite me to make long 
marches. Let us leave these arms hung up on some tree in 
place of some hanged one, and, me occupying the back of 
Dapple, my feet raised from the ground, we shall make the 
journeys just as your worship may wish and deem meet 3 for 
to think I have to foot it and make long stages is to think 
what is vain. 

—Thou hast said well, Sancho, responded Don Quixote 3 

^ Coda urn es artifice de su vmtura ,■ Sallust uses the saying, faher est sua quhq^ue 
fortmue. Navarrete suggests, with some plausibility, that the author is here putting 
his own thoughts in the mouth of his hero,—^the sentiment in this speech being 
very similar to one which Cervantes had expressed in the Voyage to Parnassus^ 
when speaking with Apollo of his fortunes. (See canto iv. of the Fiaje del 
Pamasol) 

2 Me han ealido al gallarin. Gallarin, the Academy’s Dictionary says, is an 
antiquated word, signifying either loss or gain in excess. 
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let my arms be suspended for a trophy, and at their feet, or 
somewhere about them, let us carve on the trees what was 
written on the trophy of the arms of Orlando:— 

Let none these arms remove 

But he who dares Orlando’s might to prove.i 

—That, methinks, is much to the point, answered 
Sancho; and were it not that we should feel the want of 
him for the journey, it would not be amiss to hang up 
Rozinante too. 

—Neither him nor tjje armour, replied Don Quixote, 
would I have hung, that it may not be said, to a good 
servant an ill guerdon.^ 

—Your worship says well, answered Sancho, for, in the 
opinion of the knowing ones, the ass’s fault should not be 
laid on the pannel s ^ and since ’tis you have the blame of 
this business you should punish your own self, nor let your 
anger be vented upon your armour, now all battered and 
bloody, nor upon Rozinante’s meekness, nor upon my tender 
feet, wishing them to travel more than is fair. 

In these arguments and confabulations they passed all 
that day and other four following, without there happening 
to them anything to trouble their journey. On the fifth day, 
at the entrance into a village, they found a great crowd of 
people round the inn door who, it being a holiday, were 
there amusing themselves. Upon Don Quixote coming up 
to them, a peasant raised his voice and said; 

^ -^Nessnii la muova, 

Che star non possa con Orlando a prova. 

—Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, canto xxiv. 

The lines were quoted in Part I. ch. xiii. 

2 A huen servicio mal galardon—^ proverb, of which the first clause is— A filer 
de Aragon^ —which Sancho onxits as being inapposite, seeing that they were yet 
scarcely out of Aragon, 

* ha culpa del asno no se ha de echar d la albarda —a proverb, somewhat 
maliciously quoted here by Sancho, 
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—One of these two gentlemen here coming, who know 
not the parties, shall say what is to be done about our 
wager. 

—Yes, that I will, surely, answered Don Quixote 3 with 
all equity, if I can manage to understand it. 

—The case is this, then, good master, said the peasant, 
that a man of this village, who is so fat that he weighs 
twenty stone,^ has challenged another, his neighbour, to run 
with him, who weighs no more than nine. The condition 
was that they had to run a course of a hundred yards, at even 
weights; and the challenger having been asked how the 
weights could be equalised, said that the challenged, who 
weighs nine stone, should carry eleven stone of iron on his 
back, and so the twenty stone of the lean one would be equal 
to the twenty of the fat one. 

—Not so, here Sancho struck in, before Don Quixote 
could answer; and it’s for me, who but a few days ago gave 
up being a Governor and Judge, as all the world knows, to 
settle these doubts and give judgment on the whole case. 

—Answer and welcome, friend Sancho, quoth Don 
Quixote; for I am not fit to give crumbs to a cat, my wits 
are so shaken and upset. 

With this licence, said Sancho to the peasants, who 
thronged about in a crowd with mouths open expecting 
his decision:—Brethren, that which the fat one asks is un¬ 
reasonable nor has it a shadow of justice, for if it be true 
what is said that he that is challenged can choose his weapons, 
it is not right that the other should choose for him such as 
would hinder and obstruct him coming off conqueror 5 and 
therefore my decision is that the fat challenger should prune, 
peel, pare, scrape, trim, and clear away eleven stone of his 
flesh, somewhere or other from his body, as it may seem and 
be best for him 5 and so, running in nine stone weight of 

^ Once arrohas. An arroba is about twenty-five pounds avoirdupois, so that 
eleven arrohas. would be a little less than twenty stone. 
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fleshj he shall be equal and level with the nine of his 
adversary, and they will be able to run on even terms 

—I vow, cried a peasant who heard Sancho’s decision, 
this gentleman has spoken like a saint and decided like a 
canon !—But I warrant me the fat one has no mind to part 
, with an ounce of his flesh, much less eleven stone. 

—It were better they did not run at all, answered 
another, for then the lean one may not break down under 
the load nor the fat one be unfleshed; and let the half of 
the wager go into wine, and let us carry these gentlemen 
to the tavern which has the best, and the cloak be on me 
when it rains.^ ♦ 

—I thank you, gentlemen, answered Don Quixote, but 
I cannot stop a moment, for sorrowful thoughts and af&irs 
force me to appear discourteous and to travel in haste. 

And so, putting spurs to Rozinante, he moved forward, 
leaving them in astonishment at the spectacle at once of his 
strange figure and of the wisdom of his servant, for such 
they took Sancho to be. And one of the peasants said : 

—If the servant is so wise, what must the master be ! I 
bet that they are going to study at Salamanca and in a trice 
they will come to be judges at court; for it is all a game— 
only study and more study, and get favour and luck, and 
when a man least thinks it, he finds himself with a wand in 
the hand and a bonnet on his head. 

That night master and man passed in the middle of the 
fields under the bare open sky, and next day, pursuing their 
journey, they saw coming towards them a man on foot with 
a wallet round his neck, and a javelin or pike in his hand, 
like the fashion of a foot-courier, who, when he came near 

^ This story is found in the Floresta Espmola of Melchior de Santa Cruz. 
Bowie also refers us to Andreas Alciatus, who in his De Singulari Certamtne Liber 
(Venet. 1544) records a similar case. It is probably a very old joke, the property 
of many nations. 

® Sobre mi la capa cuando llueva —a familiar phrase, meaning “ on me be the 
responsibility.” 
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Don Quixote, mended his pace and, half-running, came up 
to him; and embracing him by the right thigh, for he 
could not reach higher, he cried, with signs of great joy: 

—Oh, my lord Don Quixote of La Mancha ! and what 
pleasure will come to the heart of the Duke, my master, 
when he knows that you are coming back to his castle, for 
he is still there with the Duchess! 

—I know you not, friend, replied Don Quixote, nor can 
guess who you are, if you do not tell me, 

—I, Sir, answered the courier, am Tosilos, the lacquey 
of the Duke my master, who would not fight with you 
about the marrying of Dona Rodriguez’ daughter. 

—God help us ! cried Don Quixote, is it possible that 
you are he whom the enchanters, my enemies, transformed 
into that lacquey you speak of, to defraud me of the honour 
of that battle ? 

—Chut, good Sir, replied the footman; I was as much 
the lacquey Tosilos when I entered the lists as Tosilos the 
lacquey when I came out; there was not any enchantment 
nor any change of face. I thought to marry without fight¬ 
ing, for the girl pleased me well, but my desire turned out 
otherwise, for as soon as your worship departed from the 
castle, the Duke, my master, made them give me a hundred 
blows of the stick for having disobeyed the orders he had 
given me before entering on the battle, and it has all ended 
in the wench becoming a nun and Dona Rodriguez return¬ 
ing to Castile; and I am going now to Barcelona to carry 
a packet of letters to the Viceroy which my master is send¬ 
ing. If your worship would like a drink, pure though warm, 
I have here a calabash full of the best, with some slices of 
Tronchon cheese which shall serve to call and wake up 
thirst, if so be it is sleeping. 

—I like the offer, quoth Sancho ; and let the rest of the 
compliment go ^ and pour out, good Tosilos, despite all the 
enchanters there are in the Indies. 
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—In short, Sancho, said Don Quixote, thou art the 
greatest glutton in the world and the greatest booby on 
earth, since thou canst not be persuaded that this courier is 
enchanted and this Tosilos transformed. Stay with him 
and take thy fill, for I will go on slowly, looking for what 
♦may come. 

The lacquey laughed, unsheathed his calabash, unwalleted 
his cheese, and taking out a little loaf, he and Sancho sat 
down upon the green grass, and in good peace and fellow¬ 
ship despatched and put an end to the whole store in the 
wallet with such good vigour that they licked the packet of 
letters because it smelt of« cheese. Said Tosilos to Sancho ; 
—^Without doubt this master of thine, friend Sancho, ought 
to be reckoned a madman. 

—Why ought ? answered Sancho. He owes nothing to 
nobody, for he pays it all, and especially when the coin is 
madness. I see it plain enough, and plainly enough wiU I 
tell him of it 5 but what is the use ?—^More by token now 
that he is done for, for he is beaten by the Knight of the 
White Moon. 

Tosilos asked him to tell what had happened ; but Sancho 
said it was uncivil to let his master wait for him, but another 
day, if they met, there would be time for it. So rising up, 
after having shaken his doublet and the crumbs from his 
beard, he drove Dapple before him, and bidding good-bye to 
Tosilos left him and overtook his master, who was waiting 
for him under the shade of a tree. 
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Of the resolution which Don Quixote formed to turn Shepherd 
and lead a rural life till the year of his pledge had 
expired^ with other passages truly diverting and excellent 

If many were the reflections by which Don Quixote was 
hampered before his overthrow, much more were they which 
harassed him after his fall. He lay under the shade of a 
tree, as has been mentioned, and there his thoughts, like 
flies about honey, assailed and stung him. Some of them 
dwelt on the disenchantment of Dulcinea j others upon the 
life he had to lead in his enforced retirement. Sancho came 
up and spoke to him in praise of the liberal disposition of 
the lacquey Tosilos. 

—Is it possible, said Don Quixote, that thou still 
thinkest him to be a real lacquey ? Methinks thou hast 
forgotten having seen Dulcinea turned and transformed into 
a peasant wench, and the Knight of the Mirrors into the 
Bachelor Carrasco,—^works all of the enchanters who per¬ 
secute me. But tell me now, didst thou ask of that Tosilos, 
as thou callest him, what God has done with Altisidora j 
whether she has bemoaned my absence or whether she has 
already committed into the hands of oblivion those amorous 
thoughts which tormented her in my presence ? 

—^Mine were not of the kind, answered Sancho, to give 
me time to be asking after fooleries. Body of me. Sir ! is 
your worship now in a condition to enquire after another’s 
thoughts, especially amorous ones ? 
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—Look, Sancho, cried Don Quixote, there is much 
difference between the acts which are done out of love 
and those which are done out of gratitude. It may well 
be that a Knight is not in love ; but it cannot be, speaking 
in all strictness, that he should be ungrateful. Altisidora, 

‘ to all appearance, loved me well; she gave me the three 
kerchiefs ^ thou knowest of; she wept on my departure; 
she cursed me, she abused me, regardless of shame she 
complained of me publicly; all signs that she adored me, 
for the anger of lovers is wont to vent itself in maledictions. 
I had neither hopes to give her nor treasures to offer her, 
for my hopes I hold pledged to Dulcinea, and the treasures 
of Knights Errant are like those of the fairies, delusive and 
false.2 I can give her naught else but the memories I have 
of her 5 without prejudice, however, to those I have of 
Dulcinea, whom thou art wronging by thy remissness in 
scourging thyself and castigating that flesh of thine—^may 
I see it devoured of wolves !—which thou wouldst preserve 
rather for the worms than for the relief of that poor lady. 

—Sir, answered Sancho, if the truth is to be spoken, I 
cannot persuade myself that the flogging of my posteriors 
can have anything to do with the disenchanting of the 
enchanted, which is as who should say :—if your head aches 
anoint your knee-pans. At least, I would dare swear that 
in all the histories your worship has read which treat of 
Knight Errantry, there has not been found any one unbe¬ 
witched through stripes. But whether or no, I will give 

1 Don (Quixote confounds Altisidora’s charge against him of stealing her 
three kerchiefs (see ch. Ivii.) with her gift to him of the same, in a distraction 
natural enough for one in his condition, but which the commentators turn into 
a proof of Cervantes’ carelessness. 

® Fairies’ treasure, like fairies’ money, is, in the folk-lore of all countries, a 
synonym for what is worthless. The duende of Spanish mythology is a more 
tricky and less attractive being than our own fairy. The duendes are rather 
malignant elves, whose habitation is under the earth, and whose vocation is 
purely to tease and torture mankind. 
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them to me, when I have a mind to and time gives me the 
conveniency of punishing myself. 

—God grant it, responded Don Quixote, and may 
Heaven give thee grace to bethink thee of and own the 
obligation incumbent on thee to aid my lady, who is thine 
too, seeing thou art mine. 

Thus discoursing they went on their way, when they 
reached the very place and spot where they had been 
trampled on by the bulls. Don Quixote recognised it, 
and said to Sancho : 

—This is the field where we fell in with the gay shep¬ 
herdesses and the gallant shepherds, who had a mind to 
revive and imitate the pastoral Arcadia,—a conceit at once 
novel and ingenious,—in imitation of which, if so be that 
thou thinkest well of it, I would wish, O Sancho ! that we 
should turn shepherds, at least for the time I have to live 
retired.^ I will buy some sheep and all the rest of the 
things which are needful for the pastoral profession, and 
calling myself—I, the shepherd Quixotiz,^ and thou, the 
shepherd Panzino,—we will wander about through the 
mountains, through the woods and the meadows, here sing¬ 
ing, there bemoaning, drinking of the liquid crystals of the 
springs, or the limpid brooklets, or the swelling rivers. The 

1 Cervantes here ingeniously turns the fire of his ridicule from the books of 
chivalries to those of pastoral poetry, the rage for which had been carried to 
almost as great a height in Spain. He, himself, be it said, in the Galatea^ had 
thirty years before this administered to this false artificial taste. For Knights 
Errant to exchange the crook for the lance and the tendmg of sheep for the 
slaying of dragons, was a transition quite in accordance with the precedents. 
Don Florisel de Niquea, in Amadh of Greece, made a similar resolution to this of 
Don Quixote. 

® This fashion of changing the name when a man turned shepherd was 
common to all pastoral romance. Jorge de Montemayor, in his Diana, assumed 
for himself the name of Stlvano, Cervantes himself in the Galatea, becomes the 
shepherd Ellcio, while his future wife figures as Galatea ,* several of his friends, 
poets and celebrities of the time, being disguised as Ttrsi, Damon, Meliso, ^aho, 
Lduso, etc. 
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oaks shall give us of their sweetest fruit with bountiful hand ; 
the trunks of the hard cork-trees afford us seats; the willows, 
shade; the roses, perfume; the spacious meads, carpets 
embellished with a thousand colours , the air, clear and 
pure, shall supply us breath ^ the moon and the stars, light, 
•spite of the darkness of night; song, delight; tears, glad¬ 
ness ; Apollo, verses and love conceits^ whereby we shall be 
able to make ourselves famous and eternal, not only in the 
present age but in those to come. 

—^’Fore God, said Sancho, but this kind of life squares, 
nay corners, with me exactly 5 and, moreover, if the Bachelor 
Samson Carrasco and Master Nicholas the Barber do but 
get a sight of it, they will want to follow it too and turn 
shepherds along with us. Nay, God grant it may not come 
into the Priest’s mind to enter the fold, too ; he is so frolic¬ 
some and fond of enjoying himself. 

—^Thou hast said well, answered Don Quixote, and the 
Bachelor Samson Carrasco could call himself if he comes 
into the pastoral pale, as doubtless he will, the shepherd 
Samsonino or the shepherd Carrascon. Barber Nicholas 
might call himself Nicholoso, even as old Boscan called 
himself Nemoroso.^ To the Priest I know not which name 
we will give, unless it be some derivative of his title, calling 
him the shepherd Curiambro.^ As for the shepherdesses, of 
whom we have to be the lovers, we can choose the names 
of them like pears, and since that of my mistress squares as 
well with that of a shepherdess as of a Princess, there is no 
need to weary myself in seeking another to fit her better. 
Thou, Sancho, shalt give to thine what name thou pleasest, 

—I intend not to give her any other, answered Sancho, 
than that of Theresona, which will fit well with her fatness ® 

1 Garcilaso de la Vega is thus supposed to have disguised his friend Boscan’s 
name ; Boscan, from hosque (grove). 

2 Curiamiro, from citra and ambro (a common terminal in romance). 

® Teresona would mean “ big Theresa ,”—on and ona being complhnentary 
augmentatives, as ote and ota are the reverse, for the two sexes. 
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and her own name, as she is called Theresa i and especially 
wheHj in celebrating her in my verses, I come to reveal my 
chaste desires, for I am not one to go fooling for better 
bread than is made of wheat ^ in others’ houses. For the 
Priest, he had better not be taking a shepherdess, for good 
example’s sake 5 and should the Bachelor want to have one* 
his soul is in his hand.* 

—God bless me, cried Don Quixote, and what a life we 
shall lead, Sancho, my friend ! What hautboys ^ shall fill 
our ears! What Zamora bagpipes,® what tambourines, 
what timbrels, what rebecks! And then, if among these 
different kinds of music there sound the albogues^ there will 
almost all the pastoral instruments be there. 

—What are albogues ? asked Sancho 5 for never have I 
heard tell of them nor seen them in all my life. 

— Albogues^ answered Don Quixote, are thin plates of 
copper like flat candlesticks, which, stricken one against 
another on the concave or hollow side,^ give out a sound 
which, if not very agreeable or harmonious, is not displeasing 
and accords with the rusticity of the bagpipes and the 
tambourine; and this word albogue is Moorish, as are all 
those in our Castilian tongue which begin with al; ^ to wit, 

1 Bmcar fan de trastngo —a proverbial expression, used before in Part I. ch. vii, 

2 Churumbelas, The churumbela was an ancient rustic wind instrument, a 
ruder form of the chirmia, or clarinet. 

3 Gaitas Zanwranas, The Zamoran gaita (mentioned before among the 
musical instruments at Camacho’s wedding (in ch, xx.) is described as an in¬ 
strument with various strings, enclosed in a square wooden frame, which were 
sounded by means of a wheel, with keys on one side for fingering with the left hand. 

^ According to this description the albogue should be a kind of cymbal. 
But Covarrubias tells us they were a species of flute or dulcimer, much used by 
the Moors in Spain. Dozy derives the word from Arabic al hoc, 

® This is not precisely true, as Clemencin points out, as there are some 
Castilian words beginning with al, such as alameda, alarma, alegria, and some 
dozen others, which are clearly not Arabic. Cervantes, however, is so far right 
as that the vast majority of Spanish words beginning with al (which is the Arabic 
definite article «/) are derived from the Moors. Professor Dozy, in his Glossatre 
dee Mots Esfagnols derives de VArabe (2nd Edition), gives nearly four hundred 
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almohaza^ almorzar^ alhombra^ alguacil^ alhuzema^ almacen^ 
alcancia^ and others like these, which are a few more \ and 
only three does our language contain which are Moorish and 
end in z. They are horcegui^ zaquizami^ and maravedt: 
alheli and alfaqui^ as much by the initial al as the final z, are 
^nown as Arabic.^ This, by the wa)r, 1 have told thee, it 
being brought to my mind through the occasion of naming 
alhogue; and it will help us much to put this calling into 
practice, I being, as thou knowest, something of a poet and 
the Bachelor Samson Carrasco likewise a consummate one. 
Of the Priest I say nothing 5 but I will wager he has some 
smack and trick ^ of the fX)et, and that Master Nicholas has 
been also, I never doubt, for all or most of barbers are 
guitarrists ^ and ballad-mongers. I will wail about absence; 
thou shalt praise thee in the constant lover; the shepherd 
Carrascon in the character of the disdained one \ and the 
Priest Curiambro in that which may please him best; and 
so the business will go on to our hearts’ desire. 

To which Sancho replied :—I am so unlucky. Sir, that I 
am afraid the day will never come in which I see myself in 
such a calling. O, and what pretty spoons I’ll make when 
I see myself a shepherd!^ What bread puddings, what 

such Spanish words which are pure Arabic. It is computed that there are two 
thousand Arabic words altogether in the Spanish language. Cervantes, in all 
his works, shows a fair acquaintance with Arabic—the result of his five years’ 
captivity in Algiers—^and is rather fond of airing his accomplishment. 

^ Don jj^xote is not exact. There are many more words ending in z in 
Castilian which are Arabic, as atfoli^ %ahort (used in this history by Sancho), 
jabaU (also here used), etc. 

^ Literally, pumasy collaresi see note to Part I. ch. xxii. 

® The guitar was of old as much a property of the barber as a bason or a 
razor. In Guzman de Mfarache^ a barber without a guitar is likened to a 
physician without gloves and ring, or an apothecary vwthout a chess-board. 
J^uevedo protests in his Premdtica del Tzempo that, considering the natural inclina¬ 
tion of barbers to guitars, they should have guitars painted as a sign for their 
shops instead of basons, 

* Alluding to a common employment of shepherds, which is to carve wooden 
spoons while looking after their flocks, 
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cream cheeses, what garknds and shepherds’ knick-knacks ! 
—which, though they may not win me the name of a wise 
one, will not fail to get me one for a genius. Sanchica, my 
daughter, shall bring us our dinner to the fold. But look 
out,—for she is a buxom wench, and shepherds there are 
more knavish than simple and I would not have her te* 
go for wool and come back shorn, and your love-makings 
and ill desires are wont to be about the fields as well 
as the cities, and about shepherds’ cots as kings’ palaces, 
and do without the cause and you do without the 
effect ; and what the eyes don’t see, the heart does not 
rue; and a leap over the hedge'*is better than good men’s 
prayers.^ 

—No more proverbs, Sancho, cried Don Quixote, for 
any one of those thou hast uttered suffices to let us know 
thy mind ; and oft-times have I counselled thee not to be 
so prodigal of proverbs and restrain thyself in delivering 
them 5 but methinks it is to preach in the desert; and my 
mother beats me, and I whip the top.^ 

—^Methinks, said Sancho, that your worship is like what 
they say :—^oth the frying-pan to the kettle^ get out^ black 
eyes I ^ You are chiding me for uttering proverbs and you 
string them together in couples. 

—Observe, Sancho, answered Don Quixote, that I bring 
out proverbs to the purpose, and they come when I say them 
like a ring to the fihger; but thou bringest them in by the 
hair so that thou - draggest ‘them instead of guiding them; 
and if I recollect' rightly, once before I have said to thee 
that proverbs are brief sentences drawn from the experience 

^ A string of proverbs, applied with* Sancho’s usual felicity, though we must 
follow his train of thought to see their points ; which Don Q,uixote, immersed 
in his new visions, apparently does not see. 

® Casttgame mi madre y yo trmpogelas, Don Quixote had used the same 
proverb before, in reproof of Sancho’s proverbs ; see ch. xliii. 

® Dyo la soften d la caldera^ quitate alld^ ojinegra —a proverb equivalent to our 
English, “ the pot called the kettle black.” 
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and observation of our wise men of old 5 ^ and the proverb 
which does not come to the purpose is rather an absurdity 
than an apophthegm. But let us leave this, and since dark¬ 
ness is now coming on let us retire from the high road a 
little space to where we may pass the night, and God knows 
'•what shall be to-morrow. 

They retired accordingly ; they supped late and ill, little 
to Sancho’s liking, to whom were brought to mind the 
hardships of Knight Errantry practised among woods and 
forests, though sometimes plenty showed itself in castles 
and houses, as in that of Don Diego de Miranda, and at 
Camacho’s wedding, and at Don Antonio Moreno’s; but 
he reflected that it would not be always day nor always 
night, and so that night he passed in sleeping and his master 
in watching. 

^ la Part I. ch. xxi.; and also in Part II. ch. xliii. 


VOL, IV 
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Of the bristly ^ adventure which happened to Don Quixote 


The night was somewhat dark although the moon was in 
the sky^ though not in a part where she could be seen, for 
sometimes Madam Diana goes for a trip to the Antipodes 
and leaves the mountains black and the valleys obscure, 
Don Quixote yielded to nature, sleeping his first sleep with¬ 
out giving way to a second ; quite the reverse of Sancho, 
who never had a second, for his sleep lasted him from night 
till morning, wherein he showed his good constitution and 
his freedom from cares. Those of Don Quixote kept him 
awake, so much so that he aroused Sancho, saying to him: 

—I am amazed, Sancho, at the carelessness of thy 
temper. I believe thou art made of marble or solid brass, 
in whom there is neither emotion nor feeling. I watch 
when thou sleepest, I weep when thou singest, I faint from 
fasting when thou art lazy and torpid from pure satiety. 
It is the part of good servants to share their master’s pains 
and to feel for his sorrows, were it but for the sake of good 
appearance. Observe the serenity of this night, the solitude 
around us, which invites us to mingle some vigil with our 
slumber. Rise up, for thy life, and withdraw a little apart 
from this, and with a good heart and cheerful spirit give 
thyself three or four hundred stripes on account of those for 
the disenchanting of Dulcinea; and this I entreat thee as a 


^ Cerdosa j used in a double sense, as will be seen. 
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favour, for I do not wish to have a tussle of arms with thee 
as before, for I know that thine are heavy. After thou hast 
laid them on to thyself, we will pass the rest of the night in 
singing,— I my severance, thou thy constancy,—making a 
start from now of the pastoral profession we have to exercise 
^in our village. 

—Sir, answered* Sancho, I am no* monk to rise in the 
middle of my sleep and flog myself, and less, methinks, can 
we pass from the extreme of pain, from whippings to the 
state of music; let your worship suffer me to sleep nor press 
me in the matter of scourging, for you will make me swear 
an oath never to touch a? hair of my coat, not to speak of 
my flesh. 

—O obdurate heart! O squire without pity ! O bread 
ill bestowed, and favours ill considered,—those which I have 
done thee and intend to do ! Through me thou hast seen 
thyself a Governor and through me thou seest thyself in 
near expectation of being a Count, or getting some other 
equivalent title; nor shall their accomplishment be delayed 
any longer than tiU this year be passed; for post tenebras 
spero lucem?' 

— I know not what that is, replied Sancho; I only 
know that while I sleep I have no fear, nor hope, nor 
trouble, nor glory ; and good luck to him who invented 
sleep, a cloak which covers all a man’s thoughts,^ the meat 
which takes away hunger, the water which quenches thirst, 
the fire which warms the cold, the cold which tempers the 

^ Post tenebras spero lucent; this quotation, from Job (xvii. 12, Vulg.), which 
has been, by a very far-fetched conceit, assigned to Cervantes as his peculiar 
motto, in which is hidden the key to the mystery of Don Sluixote ,—was in those 
days in very common use, with a particular application to the invention of 
printing. It is the legend which appears on the frontispiece of every book 
printed by Juan de la Cuesta, the printer of Don Sl^ixote and of all Cervantes’ 
later works, whose device was a human hand with a hawk seated on the wrist, 
from whose eyes the hood has just been lifted 5 below crouches a sleeping lion, 

® Compare Tibullus, lib. iii, c, iv.:— 

Te somnus fusco velavit amictu, 
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lieat ; to end up, the general coin with which all things are 
bought, the balance and weight which levels the shepherd 
with the king and the fool with the wise man. There is 
only one thing, as I have heard say, is bad about sleep, and it 
is that it looks like death, for between the sleeping and the 
dead there is very little difference. • 

—Never have I heard thee, Sancho, said Don Quixote, 
speak so eloquently as now, whence I come to know the 
truth of the proverb which thou art wont sometimes to 
repeat:—M>f with whom thou art bred hut with whom thou 
art fed?- 

—Egad, Sir master mine, replied Sancho, it is not I who 
string proverbs now, for they fall from your mouth also, two 
by two, better than from mine; only there is this differ¬ 
ence between mine and yours, that your worship’s come in 
season and mine are untimely; but anyhow they all are 
proverbs. 

They were at this point when they heard a deafening 
clamour and harsh noise which spread through all the 
valleys about. Don Quixote started to his feet and clapped 
his hand to his sword. Sancho skulked under Dapple, 
putting the bundle of armour on one side of him and his 
ass’s pack-saddle on the other, trembling as much from fear 
as Don Quixote from excitement. The noise gradually 
increased and came nearer to the two tremblers,—or at least 
to one, for as to the other his valour is sufficiently known. 
The matter was this,—that some men were driving above 
six hundred swine to sell at a fair, with which they were 
travelling at that hour, and so great was the noise they made, 
grunting and snorting, that they deafened the ears of Don 
Quixote and Sancho, who could not guess what it might be. 
The long-extended herd came on grunting pell-mell and 
without paying any respect to the dignity of Don Quixote 

^ No cm qwen meet sim cm qukn faces —a proverb, used twice before in. this 
Second Part. 
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or to that of Sancho, passed on to the fair, demolishing 
Sancho’s entrenchments and not only upsetting Don Quixote 
but sweeping Rozinante away to boot. The thronging, the 
grunting, the pace at which the unclean animals came on, 
threw into confusion and brought to rout the pack-saddle, 
^the armour. Dapple, Rozinante, Sanclio, and Don Quixote. 

Sancho raised himself up as well as he was able and asked 
his master for his sword, saying he wanted to kill half a 
dozen of those gentry, the unmannerly swine, for he had 
discovered now what they were. 

Quoth Don Quixote:—Let them be, friend; for this 
afFr^t is the penalty o? my sin, and a just chastisement 
from Heaven it is for a vanquished Knight Errant that 
jackals should eat him, that wasps should sting him, and 
hogs trample upon him. 

—It must be a chastisement from Heaven, too, answered 
Sancho, that flies should sting the squires of vanquished 
Knights Errant, that lice should eat them, and hunger assail 
them. Were we, the squires, the sons of the Knights whom 
we serve or very near relations of theirs, it were not much 
that the penalty of their faults should reach us, up to the 
fourth generation. But what connexion have the Panzas 
with the Quixotes ?—^Well, well, let us get to rights again 
and sleep out the little that is left of the night, and God 
will send us day and we will be in better case. 

—Sleep thou, Sancho, answered Don Quixote, for thou 
wert born to sleep as I was born to watch ; during the time 
which remains from this till dawn I will give rein to my 
thoughts, and vent them in a little madrigal which to-night, 
unknown to thee, I have composed in my mind. 

—To me it seems, said Sancho, that the thoughts which 
give room for the making of verses can be no great things. 
Let your worship verse it as much as you please and I will 
sleep all I can. 

Then taking up as much groimd as he wanted, he coiled 
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himself up and slept a sound sleep, undisturbed by bonds, or 
debts, or any care. Don Quixote, leaning against the 
trunk of a beech or cork-tree (for Cid Hamet does not 
specify what tree it was), he sang in this strain to the music 
of his own sighs :— 

Love, when I think upon 
The wounds which thou dost deal to me, 

I speed to death, in hope my agony 
In dying to have done. 

To the pass when I arrive. 

The haven in the sea of my sad ills; 

At sight of death such joy my bosom fills, 

I cannot die—I live. 

Thus by life I’m slain ; 

Untoward state, thus mingling life with death! 

I living die, and with its welcome breath. 

Death makes me live again.i 

Each one of these lines he accompanied with many sighs 
and not a few tears, like one whose heart was pierced 
through and through with the pain of his discomfiture, 
and with the estrangement from Dulcinea. 

And now the day appeared and the sun darted his beams 
into Sancho’s eyes, who awoke and shook himself, and 
stretching his drowsy limbs, regarded the havoc which the 
swine had made in his stores, and cursed the herd and more 
besides. At length the two resumed their journey and at 
the fall of the evening saw coming towards them some ten 
men on horseback and four or five on foot. Don Quixote^s 
heart was thrilled with emotion and Sancho’s quailed with 
terror, for the people who were coming up to them bore 

^ These lines are but an amplification and a gloss of the quatrain cited 
before in ch, xxxviii.: Ven^ muerte, tan escondida^ etc. Nor is the conceit made 
any the more acceptable by being spun out and elaborated, after the fashion of 
the period, 
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lances and targets^ and advanced in very warlike form. 
Don Quixote turned to Sancho, and said to him: 

—If I were able, Sancho, to use my arms, and my 
promise had not tied my hands, this mass which is coming 
against us I would reckon but tarts and gingerbread.^ But 
■•perhaps it may be something other than what we fear. 

Here the mounted men came up and, raising their spears, 
without speaking a word, surrounded Don Quixote and 
pointed them at his back and breast, menacing him with 
death. One of those on foot, putting a finger to his lips as 
a sign for him to be silent, seized Rozinante’s bridle and led 
him oiF from the road ; ind the rest of the footmen, driving 
Sancho and Dapple before them, all preserving a marvellous 
silence, followed in the steps of those who conducted Don 
Quixote. Two or three times the Knight would have 
asked them whither they were taking him and what they 
wanted, but as soon as he began to open his lips, they made 
as if they would shut them with the points of their spears; 
and the same happened to Sancho, for scarce did he make a 
motion to speak, when one of the men on foot punched him 
with a goad, doing the same to Dapple as though he wished 
to speak too. The night closed in 3 they hastened their 
pace 5 the fears of the two prisoners increased, and the more 
when they heard them mutter from time to time:— Get on^ 
Troglodytes; silence^ you barbarians; pay up^ you Anthro¬ 
pophagi; grumble not^ you Scythians; keep your eyes shut^ 
murderous Polyphemes^ bloodthirsty lions; and other names 
like to those with which they tortured the ears of the 
wretched master and servant. Sancho went along, saying 
to himself:—We ortolans? We barbers and andrew- 
popguns ? We bitchlings, with your hist, hist! 2 I like 

^ ’Tortas y pan pintado —a proverbial phrase, which has been frequently used in 
the course of this story. 

^ Sancho’s fearful fancy tortures the strange words he overhears— trogloditas^ 
harharosy — antropofagos^ — Scttas, — Po/ijemos ^—into others more familiar to 
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not these names: to an ill wind goes this grain.^ All the 
mischief comes to us together like blows on the dog ; and 
please God it may stop here with what this adventure, so 
ill-venturous, threatens. 

Don Quixote rode on confounded, not being able to 
divine, with all his thinking about it, to what end were* 
those abusive epithets which they flung at him, from which 
he gathered that he had to look for no good and to fear 
much evil. About an hour after dark they arrived at a 
castle, which Don Quixote knew well to be the Duke’s, 
where a little while ago he had stayed. 

—God bless me! he cried, as sbon as he recognised the 
mansion ; and what should this be ? Verily in this house all 
is courtesy and good entertainment, but for the vanquished 
the good is turned into bad and the bad into worse. 

They entered the principal court-yard of the castle, which 
they perceived to be decorated and arranged in a manner 
which increased their astonishment and doubled their fears, 
as will be seen in the following chapter. 

his ears— tortolitas, — harberos, — estropajos^ — perritas^ etc. It is impossible to 
render the full humour of Sancho’s variations in English, as the sounds of the 
long words in Spanish do not recall to our ears what they did to Sancho’s. 
Shelton makes it: “We Tortelites? We Barbers’ slaves? We Popingeyes? 
We little Bitches, to whom they cry Hist^ etc. Motteux shortens it into: 
“ Trollopites, barbers, and Andrew Hodge Podge and bitchlings.” Smollett 
says : “ Draggledoits ! Barber Anns ! Henry Puff a Jay! City hens! and Paul 
famouses ! ” It need scarcely be observed that the captors of Don (^^xote and 
Sancho are playing upon the fears of master and man for their own amuse¬ 
ment, in excess of their commission. 

^ A md •vlmto •va esta parva —a proverbial phrase. Parva is a heap of 
unthreshed grain ready for the winnowing. 
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CHAPTER LXIX 

Of the rarest and most novel adventure which happened to 
Don ^ixote in the whole course of this great history 

The horsemen dismounted, and together with those on foot, 
catching up Don Quixote and Sancho forcibly in their arms, 
bore them into the court-yard, around which there blazed 
about a hundred torches, set in their sconces, and about the 
corridors of the court more than five hundred lamps, so that, 
in spite of the night, which lowered somewhat darkly, the 
want of daylight was not perceived. In the centre of the 
court was raised a tomb some two yards above the ground, 
covered aU over with a spacious canopy of black velvet, 
round which, along the steps, tapers of white wax were 
burning upon more than a hundred silver candlesticks; on 
the top of which tomb was displayed the corpse of a damsel 
so lovely that by her beauty she seemed to make Death 
itself beautiful. She lay with her head upon a pillow of 
brocade, crowned with a garland woven of various sweet¬ 
smelling flowers, her hands crossed upon her bosom and 
between them a branch of yellow victor’s palm.^ On one 

^ Amarilla yvencedora falma, A branch of palm, the ancient Tree of Life, 
has been in all ages the emblem of victory. In Spain it is a symbol of special 
sanctity, renewed every Palm Sunday, without which no orthodox gentleman’s 
house is properly furnished. The palm is called amarilla here, as being mostly 
yellow in colour, from long keeping. In Spain the palm itself, being a tree not 
uncommon in the Southern and Eastern provinces, is used in religious ceremonies, 
—not the willow or the yew, which do duty for it in England. 
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side of the court there was erected a stage, and seated upon 
two chairs two personages who, by their having crowns on 
their heads and sceptres in their hands, appeared to be kings 
either real or counterfeit. By the side of this stage, which 
was ascended by steps, were two other chairs, upon which 
they who carried the prisoners seated Don Quixote an(f 
Sancho, all the while silent, and making the two to under¬ 
stand by signs that they also had to keep silence, which 
they, without such signs, would have done, for amazement 
at what they saw kept their tongues tied. Two persons of 
distinction then ascended the stage with a great retinue, at 
once recognised by Don Quixote a’^ his hosts, the Duke and 
Duchess, who seated themselves on two richly ornamented 
chairs by the side of the two who looked like kings. Who 
would not have been wonder-struck at this,—when, in 
addition to it, Don Quixote knew the dead body which lay 
on the tomb to be that of the lovely Altisidora ? As the 
Duke and Duchess ascended the stage, Don Quixote and 
Sancho rose and made them a profound obeisance, which the 
ducal pair acknowledged with a slight inclination ‘of their 
heads. Then an officer came across, and going up to 
Sancho threw over him a robe of black buckram all painted 
with flames of fire, and taking off Sancho’s cap placed on his 
head a mitre like those worn by the penitents of the Holy 
Office,^ whispering him in the ear that he must not open 
his lips, or they would put a gag on him or take his life. 
Sancho looked at himself from top to toe and saw that he 
was all a-blaze with flames; but as they did not burn him, 
he cared not two doits for them. He took off his mitre, 
and saw that it was painted with devils. He put it on again, 

1 Coroza,—& tall cap, ending in a point, originally a symbol of infancy, from 
which our fool’s-cap is derived,—^was a part of the well-known costume which 
delinquents, who had made their peace with the Holy Office by recantation and 
penance, with or without torture, had to wear j in order, says Covarrubias, that 
they might be seen more plainly of men at the autos-^de-fe, 
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saying to himself:—Nay, then, neither do those burn me 
nor these carry me ofF.^ 

Don Quixote also gazed at Sancho, and though fear kept 
his senses in suspense he could not keep from smiling to see 
Sancho’s figure. And now, from beneath the tomb, to all 
deeming, there began to come a low, pleasant sound of flutes, 
which, though being unbroken by any human voice (for 
silence itself kept silence ^ in that spot), rang soft and 
amorous. Then of a sudden there appeared, close to the 
pillow of the seeming corpse, a beautiful youth clad in a 
Roman garb, who, to the music of a harp which he him¬ 
self played, sang, in a sweet and clear voice, these two 
stanzas:— 

1 This passage is one of those which deserve to be studied by those who 
would learn of Cervantes’ real feeling for the Inquisition, Why should he have 
gone out of his way once more to bring in the apparatus of the Holy Office i^ 
as some critics assert and pretend to believe, he was entirely orthodox in his 
approval of that sacred institution and its Christian practices ? Clemencin, who 
closes his eyes to every sign of heterodoxy in his author,—against whom, perhaps, 
he is all the more severe by reason of his suspicions,—insists that there is nothing 
in this passage which smacks of irreverence j that Cervantes, in his works, 
always manifested his great respect for the Holy Inquisition. It would have 
been absurd, and in his position equally dangerous and ungrateful, as one who 
was living on the bounty of the Inquisitor-General, for Cervantes to have made 
any direct onslaught on the Holy Office, Neither was he called upon, by any 
duty to mankind, to enter, as a man of letters, upon a crusade against the 
popular belief. At the same time, he does not hesitate to represent the forms 
and ceremonies of the Inquisition in a ludicrous light when it suits his greater 
purpose,—that is to say, the conduct of his story,—to do so. One of the most 
intelligent and judicious of recent Spanish critics, Don Juan Valera, while 
unwilling, like all his countrymen, to allow any doubts to be thrown on 
Cervantes’ orthodoxy, in the eloquent Discourse upon Dm S^uixote, read before the 
Spanish Academy in 1864, admits that this sixty-ninth chapter contains a parody 
upon the processes of the Inquisition {Sobre El p. 45. Madrid, 1864). 

I am not aware of any other writer of the period who ventured to write so freely 
of the dread tribunal, which, though in those years comparatively at rest, knew 
how to wake up, then and afterwards, into energy. 

^ This is an expression very much admired by Vicente de los Rios, which 
must be classed with those “ precious ” affected conceits then in fashion, by none 
more happily ridiculed than by Cervantes himself. 
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Until, by cruel Quixote slain, 

Altisidora to herself return ; 

Whilst in the fairy court the train 

Of dames in sombre sackcloth mourn ; 

And whilst my lady sad is fain 

To clothe her maids in baize forlorn ; 

So long shall I her beauty and disgrace 

Lament in tones more sweet than his of Thrace.^ 

Nor think that death shall end my song, 

Or my lament shall cease to flow; 

For still, though dead and cold, my tongue 
Shall pay to thee the tritfate due; 

And as the Stygian lake along 
Released my soul doth go, 

Thee still I'll celebrate—thee still I'll sing, 

Until the waters of Oblivion ring.^ 

—No more, exclaimed one of the two seeming Kings at 
this point; no more, songster divine ! It were an endless 
process to recall to us the death and the charms of the peer¬ 
less Altisidora,—^not dead, as the ignorant world deems, but 
living in the tongues of fame and in the penance which, in 
order to bring her back to the lost light, Sancho Panza, who 
is here present, has to undergo. And therefore, do thou, O 
Rhadamanthus ! who together with me judgest in the 
gloomy caverns of Dis,—for thou knowest aU that the 
inscrutable Fates have decreed concerning the resurrection 
of this damsel,—speak and declare it at once, so that the 
happiness we expect from her revival be no longer deferred. 

Scarce had Minos the companion-judge of Rhadamanthus 
said this when Rhadamanthus, rising to his feet, exclaimed; 

—Ho! officers of this household, high and low, great 
and small, haste hither one and all, and seal the face of 
^ Orpheus, to wit. 

® This staaza, beginning—^ aun m se me Jigura q^ue me toca^ is copied closely 
from the Third Eclogue of Garcilaso de la Vega. 
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Sancho with four-and-twenty smacks,^ and a dozen pinches 
give him, and half a dozen pricks with a pin on the arms 
and loins 5 for in this ceremony consists the salvation of 
Altisidora. 

On hearing this Sancho broke silence, and cried out: 

—I swear, by this and by that, I will as soon let my face 
be sealed or my cheeks be fingered as turn Moor. Body o’ 
me! What has the handling of my face to do with the 
resurrection of this damsel i The old wife was tickled with 

the spinach-^ They enchant Dulcinea, and they flay me 

that she may be disenchanted. Altisidora dies of ailments 
God was pleased to send* her, and to revive her they must 
needs deal me four-and-twenty smacks, and cripple my body 
with pin-pricks and gall my arms with pinches. Try these 
jokes on a brother-in-law ! ^—I’m an old dog, and it is not 
tuSj tus with me.^ 

—^Thou shalt die, cried Rhadamanthus, in a loud voice. 
—^Relent, tiger ! Humble thyself, proud Nimrod ! Suffer, 
and be silent, for they ask no impossibilities of thee \ concern 
not thyself with discussing the difficulties of this business. 
Smacked thou hast to be; pricked thou hast to see thyself; 
pinched, thou shalt groan ; and so, officers, I say, execute 
my commands ! Or, by the faith of an honest man, ye shall 
see for what you were born ! 

Hereupon there appeared some six duennas, who came 

^ Mamonas ^ kacer^ or sellar^ mamonas, is to plant the hand, with the five 
fingers spread out, on the face of another, in contempt (see note in ch. xxviii.). 

2 Regostose la vteja a los hledos; Sancho, in his rage, comes out with only half 
of the proverb, of which the remainder is —dejo verdes nl secos, “nor left any, 
green or dry.” Bledo is the wild amaranth, of which the shoots are cooked 
as spinach (Hindustani sag). Sancho means that the enchanters have got to 
relish their tricks upon him so much that they are tempted to carry them 
further. 

® Esas hurlas d un cunado —a proverbial phrase. The brother-in-law of the 
Spanish proverbs fares almost as badly as the mother-in-law. 

^ Tus^ tus, is what the Spaniard says to a dog in calling him (see note to ch. 
xxxiii.). 
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along the court in procession, one behind another, four of 
them with spectacles, and all with their right hands held 
aloft, and with their wrists bared to the depth of four fingers 
to make their hands appear larger, as is now the fashion. 
No sooner did Sancho see them than, bellowing like a bull, 
he cried: • 

—I might let myself be humbled by all the world, but to 
allow duennas to touch me—never ! Let them cat-claw 
my face as they did my master’s in this same castle; let 
them run me through the body with sharp-edged daggers; 
let them tear my arms with burning pincers; and I will 
bear it in patience, to serve th^e gentle-folks; but for 
duennas to touch me,—I will not consent to it, though the 
devil carry me away ! 

Don Quixote also broke silence, saying to Sancho; 

—Have patience, my son, and give these gentle-folk 
pleasure, and render many thanks to Heaven for having put 
such virtue in thy person as that by its martyrdom thou 
mayst disenchant the enchanted and resuscitate the dead. 

The duennas were now about Sancho, and he, become 
quieter and more resigned, settling himself well in the 
chair, lent his face and beard to the first one, who dealt him 
a smack very well planted, and then made him a deep courtesy. 

—Less courtesy, — less paint,^ my lady duenna! said 
Sancho, for egad your hands have a smell of vinegar-wash. 

In fine, all the duennas smacked him and many of the 
household pinched him ; but what he could not abide was 
the pin-pricking, and so he started up from his chair all in a 
fury, and, seizing a lighted torch which was near him, went 
after the duennas and after all his tormentors, saying: 

—^Away with you, ministers of hell! for I am not made 
of brass to be proof against these uncommon tortures I 

At this moment Altisidora, who must have been tired of 

^ Mudas; certain unguents, paints, washes, etc., which it was the business of 
duennas to make for their mistresses. 
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having lain supine so long, turned to one side 3 seeing which 
the bystanders all cried out loudly:—Altisidora is alive! 
Altisidora lives ! 

Rhadamanthus bade Sancho lay aside his anger, since the 
object they aimed at was now achieved. When Don 
‘ Quixote saw Altisidora begin to move he went and knelt 
before Sancho, saying : 

—Now is the time, son of my bowels,—my squire no 
more!—to give thyself some of those stripes thou art 
engaged to give for the disenchanting of Dulcinea ! Now 
is the time, I say, when thou hast thy virtue seasoned and 
effective, to work the good expected of thee ! 

To which Sancho made answer:—^Methinks that this is 
prank upon prank ^ and not honey upon pancakes.^ A 
good thing, indeed, that after pinchings and smackings and 
pin-pricking there should come lashes ! They have nothing 
more to do than to take a big stone and tie it round my 
neck and toss me into a well!—^which I would not much 
mind if, to cure other folk^s ailments, I am to be made the 
wedding-heifer.^ Leave me alone, or, ’fore God, I’ll fling 
out all to the dozen,—^aye, though I spoil the market! ^ 

Here Altisidora sat up on her tomb, and at the same 
moment the clarions sounded, accompanied by the flutes, 
and by all their voices, who exclaimed :—Live Altisidora! 
Live Altisidora! 

The Duke and Duchess, and the Kings, Minos and 
Rhadamanthus, arose, and all in a body, with Don Quixote 
and Sancho, went to receive Altisidora and bring her down 
from the tomb. She, putting on a faint and knguid air, 

1 Argado sohre argado ; argado was a provincial word, now obsolete, explained 
by the Academy’s Dictionary as equivalent to enredo^ a plot to circumvent one. 

2 Miel sohre hojuelas —a proverbial phrase, meaning “sweet piled upon sweet.” 

® La *vaca de la boda —a proverbial phrase, signifying the animal at whose 

expense everybody takes his diversion. 

* Le eche todo d trece^ etc.—a phrase of obscure origin, used before by Sancho, 
with the variation, toda d doce^ in Part I. ch. xxv. 
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bowed to the Duke and Duchess and to the Kings, and 
looking across at Don Quixote thus addressed him : 

—God forgive thee, loveless Knight! for through thy 
cruelty have I been, as seems to me, nine thousand years in 
the other world 5 and thee, O the most compassionate squire 
the world contains, I thank for the life I now possess! 
From this day forth, friend Sancho, thou mayst command 
six of my smocks which I bequeath to thee, of them to 
make other six for thyself; and if they are not all whole at 
least they are all clean. 

Sancho kissed her hands for the gift, his knees on the 
ground and the mitre on his headf of which the Duke bade 
them relieve him, and to return him his cap and put on him 
his overcoat, and take away the robe of flames. Sancho 
besought the Duke to let him keep the robe and mitre, 
which he wished to carry away to his own country for a 
token and a memorial of that unheard-of incident. The 
Duchess replied that he should have them, for he must know 
already how great a friend of his she was. 

Then the Duke ordered them to clear the court-yard 
and all to retire to their own rooms, and Don Quixote and 
Sancho to be taken to those with which they were already 
acquainted. 
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Which follows the Sixty-Ninth^ and deals with things not to 
he dispensed with for the clear understanding of this 
history ^ 


Sancho slept that night in a truckle-bed ^ in the same room 
with Don Quixote^ a thing he would have avoided had he 
been able^ for he knew well that with questions and 
answers his master would not let him sleep; nor was he in 
a mood for much talking, for he was still feeling the pain 
of his late martyrdom, which did not leave his tongue at 
liberty, and he would have preferred to sleep in a hovel 
alone than in that rich chamber with company. This 
apprehension proved to be so true and his suspicion so well 
founded, that his master had scarcely got into bed when he 
said : 

—What thinkest thou, Sancho, of this night’s adven¬ 
ture ? Great and potent is the force of careless disdain, as 
with thine own eyes thou hast seen Altisidora dead, not by 
any other arrows, not by any other sword, not by any other 
warlike weapons or lethal poisons, save through the rigour 
and scorn with which I have ever treated her. 

—She might have died and welcome, when she liked and 
how she liked, answered Sancho, and left me alone to 
myself, since neither did I enamour her nor disdain her in 
all my life. I know not, nor can I think, how it is that the 


^ Carriola—z low, portable bed oa wheels. 
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health of Altisidora, a damsel more whimsical than wise, has 
to do, as I have said before, with the torturing of Sancho 
Panza. Now indeed do I come to see clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly that there are enchanters and enchantments in this 
world, from whom may God deliver me! for I cannot 
deliver myself. For all that I pray your worship to let rOt 
go to sleep, and ask me no more questions if you would not 
have me throw myself out of window. 

—Sleep, friend Sancho, said Don Quixote; if so be the 
pin-prickings and the pinchings thou hast received and the 
slaps on the cheek will let thee. 

—No pain, replied Sancho, can^e up to the affront of the 
cheek-slapping, for nothing else than because it was given 
me by duennas, confound them!—And again I beseech 
your worship to let me sleep, for sleep is the relief of the 
woes which are suffered awake. 

—So be it, said Don Quixote ; and God be with thee. 

The two fell asleep 5 and Cid Hamet, the author of this 
great history, would in this interval write and give an 
account of what it was that moved the Duke and Duchess 
to construct the elaborate device which has been spoken of; 
and he says that the Bachelor Samson Carrasco, not forget¬ 
ting how, when the Knight of the Mirrors^ he was vanquished 
and overthrown by Don Quixote,—^which defeat and over¬ 
throw spoilt and destroyed all his schemes,—^resolved to try 
his hand again, hoping for a more fortunate issue than the 
last. And so, having learnt from the page who brought the 
letter and present to Theresa Panza, Sancho’s wife, where 
Don Quixote was, he looked out for a fresh horse and 
armour and put upon his shield the white moon, carrying it 
all upon a mule which was led by a peasant,—^not by Tome 
Cecial, his old squire, lest he should be recognised by Sancho 
or by Don Quixote. He came to the Duke’s castle, who 
informed him of the road and course which Don Quixote 
had taken with the intention of being present at the jousts 
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at Zaragoza. The Duke told him also of the tricks that 
had been played upon the Knight, with the scheme for 
Dulcinea’s disenchantment to be effected at the cost of 
Sancho’s posteriors. Finally, he gave him an account of the 
trick which Sancho had practised upon his master, making 
him believe that Dulcinea was enchanted and transformed 
into a country wench, and of how his wife, the Duchess, 
had made Sancho believe that it was he himself who had 
been deceived, seeing that Dulcinea really was enchanted ; 
at all which the Bachelor laughed not a little and was 
amazed, thinking of Sancho’s cunning and simplicity as well 
as of Don Quixote’s extraordinary madness. The Duke 
begged him if he found the Knight, whether he vanquished 
him or not, to return by that same way and let him know 
of what happened. The Bachelor promised he would do so. 
He departed on his quest, and not finding Don Quixote 
at Zaragoza passed on farther, and met with the adventure 
which has been related. He returned by the Duke’s castle 
and told him of everything, with the conditions of the 
combat, and how Don Quixote was coming back in order 
to fulfil, like a good Knight Errant, his pledge of retiring 
to his village for a year,—in which time it might happen, 
said the Bachelor, that he would be cured of his madness 5 
for this was the motive which had induced him to put on 
those disguises, as it was a pitiful thing that a gentleman so 
well endowed with parts as Don Quixote should be a 
lunatic. Thereupon he took leave of the Duke and went 
back to his village, to wait there for Don Quixote, who 
was coming after him. Thus it was that the Duke took 
occasion to play off this last jest upon our Knight, so great 
was the delight he took in everything relating to the affairs 
of Sancho and of Don Quixote ; and having had all the roads 
round the castle, far and near, occupied on all sides by which 
he thought Don Quixote was to return, by a number of his 
retainers on foot and on horseback, in order, by force or 
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free will, to bring him to the castle, should they find him. 
They found him, and gave notice to the Duke, who had 
already arranged what was to be done. As soon as he 
received word of Don Quixote’s coming he ordered them 
to light the torches and the lamps in the court-yard, and to 
place Altisidora upon the tomb, with all the apparattfis 
which has been described, so well acted and to the life that 
it differed but little from reality. And Cid Hamet says, 
moreover, that for his part he holds the two mockers to be 
as mad as the mocked, and that the Duke and Duchess were 
not two fingers’ breadth of looking like fools, seeing they 
were so earnest in playing their pr'anks upon a pair of fools. 

Upon them, one sleeping in sound sleep and the other 
wide awake with his unbridled fancies, the day fell with the 
desire to rise; for to Don Quixote, whether conquered or 
conqueror, the feather-bed of sloth never gave pleasure. 
Altisidora, in Don Quixote’s opinion come back from 
death, following up the humour of her master, entered Don 
Quixote’s chamber crowned with the same garland she had 
worn in the tomb, and clad in a gown of white taffeta 
flowered with gold, her hair loose upon her shoulders, 
leaning upon a staff of finest ebony. At her appearance 
Don Quixote, troubled and confounded, shrank down and 
covered himself up wholly under the sheets and quilts of his 
bed, dumb-foundered and unable to offer her any courtesy. 
Altisidora sat herself down in a chair close to his head, and 
giving vent to a deep sigh, said to him in a tender and 
feeble voice; 

—^When women of condition and maidens of reserve 
tread honour under foot and give their tongues licence to 
break through every impediment, informing the public of 
the secrets buried in their hearts, they sure are reduced to a 
sore extremity. I, Sir Don Quixote of La Mancha, am one 
of these,—smitten, vanquished, love-lorn,—but still patient 
and modest, and through being so my heart burst through 
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my silence and I lost my life. Two days it is since, 
through feeling of the rigour with which thou hast treated 
me,—oh, harder than marble to my plaints, stony-hearted 
Knight! ^—I have been dead,—at least, held to be so by 
those who saw me,—and were it not that Love, taking 
pity on me, placed my recovery in the sufferings of this 
good squire, there I .should have refhained in the other 
world. 

—Love could just as well have placed it in those of my 
ass, said Sancho, and I should have thanked him for it. 
But tell me, mistress,—and so may Heaven accommodate 
you with another lover kinder than my master,—what did 
you see in the other world ? How is it in Hell ?—For who 
dies in despair must perforce rest there. 

—The truth I will tell you, answered Altisidora; I 
could not have been dead outright, seeing that I did not go 
into Hell, for had I gone in there verily I could not have got 
out had I wished. The truth is that I arrived at the gate, 
where about a dozen devils were playing at ball, all in their 
breeches and waistcoats, collars trimmed with Flanders lace 
and ruffes of the same that served for cuffs, with four 
fingers’ breadth of arm exposed, to make their hands seem 
the longer,^ in which they held rackets of fire. And what 
astonished me most was that, in place of balls, they used 
books which seemed to be stuffed with wind and fluff,—a 
thing marvellous and novel. But this did not strike me so 
much as to see that, whereas it is usual with gamesters for 
the winners to be glad and the losers to be sorry, in that 
game down there all were grumbling, and snarling, and 
cursing one another. 

^ 0 mai duro que mdrmol d mis quejas! —a verse from the First Eclogue of 
Garcilaso de la Vega. 

2 One of the freaks of the fashionable ladies of this period was to wear their 
sleeves well up to the elbow, so as to expose their arms,— 2l fashion the more 
noticeable from its being a departure from the old style of the sleeves down to 
the wrist. 
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—That is no wonder, observed Sancho, for devik, in pky 
or no play, never can be content, win or not win. 

—So it must be, said Altisidora, but there is another 
thing which also astonishes me,—I mean, which astonished 
me then,—and it was that at the first toss the ball was 
spent nor was of any use a second time ; and so they 
whirled away books, bid and new, which was a marvel. To 
one of these, brand-new and smartly bound, they gave such 
a whack that they knocked out its guts and scattered all the 
leaves about. Said one devil to another— Look what hook 
that is; and the devil replied— This is the Second Part of 
the History of Don ^ixote of Lu Mancha^ not composed by 
Cid Hamet^ its original author^ but by an Aragonese^ who calls 
himself a native of Tordesillas.—Away with it out of here^ 
answered the other devil, and plunge it into the depths of 
Hell^ let not mine eyes see it again,—Is it so had? quoth the 
other.— So bad^ replied the first, that were I myself deliber- 
ately to set about to make it worse I should not succeed. They 
pursued their game, tossing about other books; and I, 
because I heard them name Don ^ixote^ whom I so much 
love and adore, retained this vision in my mind. 

—A vision beyond a doubt it must be, said Don 
Quixote, for there is no other I in the world; and that 
history is being bandied about from hand to hand, but stays 
in none, for all give it the foot. I have not been disturbed 
by hearing that I wander like a phantom body about the 
shades of Hell, any more than in the brightness of earth, for 
I am not he of whom that history treats. Were it good, 
faithful, and true, it would have centuries of life; but if it 
be evil, from its birth to its burial the road would not be 
long.^ 

^ The prophecy has been fulfilled. Avellaneda’s book, if it did not fall dead 
from its birth, was killed as soon as the true Second Part appeared. It was 
reprinted in 1732, by Bias de Nasarre, under the feigned name of Isidro Perales, 
—out of stupidity or malice. Both the original book and the reprint are now 
very rare, and probably would have been forgotten long ago, even as a curiosity, 
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Altisidora was about to proceed with her complaint of 
Don Quixote, when the Knight said to her:—I have told 
you many times, madam, it distresses me that you should 
set your inclinations upon me, for by mine they can only be 
acknowledged and not relieved. I was born to belong to 
^J)ulcinea del Toboso ; and the Fates, if such there be, have 
dedicated me to her; and to think that any other beauty 
shall occupy the place she holds in my heart is to think an 
impossibility. This is a sufficient disillusion for you to 
cause you to retreat within the confines of your chastity, for 
no one can be bound to do what is impossible. 

On hearing this Altisidora, pretending to be angry and 
troubled, cried : 

—God’s life, Don Stock-Fish,^ soul of brass mortar! 
stone of date !—stubborner you are and harder than clown 
besought when he is taking aim at the mark; ^ and if I 
come at you I will tear your eyes out! Think you, 
perchance, Don Vanquished, Don Cudgelled One, that it is 
for you I died ? All that you have seen to-night has been 
feigned, nor am I a woman who, for such camels, would let 
myself grieve the black of a finger-nail—much less die ! 

—^That I can well believe, said Sancho, for this dying 
for love is a thing to laugh at; they may tell of it, but as 
for doing it,—^believe it, Judas ! ® 

While they were thus talking there entered the tuneful 

in spite of Le Sage and his translation, but for its connexion with the biblio¬ 
graphy of Don Sluixote, Of the recent attempt to revive Avellaneda by the 
eccentric Frenchman, Germond de Lavigne, I have spoken fully elsewhere, 

^ Don Bacallao; a name signifying the extreme of tenuity and meagreness, 

^ Slue mllano rogado cuando tiene la suya sobre el hito. The phrase is a little 
obscure, and most of the translators have either passed it by or turned it some 
other way. The reference is to the intentness with which a clown, when 
shooting at a mark, looks only at his own aim and refuses to turn his head to 
any one speaking to him. Shelton is faithful to the text, though a little 
diffuse! “ More obstinate and hard-hearted than a rude and base peasant when 
one sueth unto him, and when he addresseth his level to the butt or marke,” 

® Crdalo Judas I —a free rendering of credat Judaus. 
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singer and poet who had sung the two stanzas above 
recited, who, making a profound obeisance to Don Quixote, 
said;—Sir Knight, let me be reckoned and numbered 
among your most faithful servants, for it is many days since 
I have been much affected to you, as much for your feme as 
for your achievements. ^ 

Don Quixote answered him:—Sir, tell me who you are, 
that my courtesy may respond to your deserts. 

The youth replied that he was the musician and the 
panegyrist of the previous night. 

—Certes, then, said Don Quixote, you have a perfect 
voice, though what you sang did not seem to me much to 
the purpose j for what have the stanzas of Garcilaso to do 
with this lady’s dying ? 

—Wonder not at that, answered the songster ; for, with 
the unshorn poets of our age it is the feshion for each to 
write what he pleases and to steal from whom he will, 
whether it be to the point or not; and there is no silliness 
sung or written nowadays but is set down to poetic 
licence. 

Don Quixote would have replied, but he was interrupted 
by the Duke and Duchess coming in to see him, with 
whom there passed a long and delightful discourse, during 
which Sancho uttered so many droll and sharp things as to 
leave the Duke and Duchess in greater admiration than ever 
at once of his simplicity and of his acuteness. Don Quixote 
prayed them to give him leave to depart that same day, for 
it were more becoming for vanquished Knights like himself 
to inhabit a pig-sty than a royal palace. They granted his 
request very willingly, the Duchess asking him whether 
Altisidora was still in his good graces. 

He answered her:—Dear madam, let your Ladyship 
know that all this damsel’s malady springs from idleness, the 
remedy whereof is virtuous and continuous occupation. 
She has informed me just now that lace is worn in Hell, and 
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since she must needs know how to make it, let it never be 
out of her hands, so that, occupied in agitating her bobbins, 
the image or images of what she longs for will not agitate 
themselves in her imagination 5 this is the truth, this is my 
opinion, and this my advice. 

X —^And mine, added Sancho; for, in all my life, I have 
never seen a lace-maker who died* for love, for maids at 
work set their minds more at finishing their tasks than on 
thinking of their loves. I speak for myself, for, whilst I 
am digging, I mind me not of my deary—I mean my 
Theresa Panza, whom I love better than my eyelids, 

—You say well, Sansho, cried the Duchess ; and I shall 
make my Altisidora employ herself hereafter in some kind 
of needle-work, which she knows how to do to perfection, 

—There is no occasion, madam, to resort to that 
remedy, replied Altisidora, for the thought of the cruelties 
which this ill-conditioned vagabond has used to me will 
blot him out of my memory without any other device. 
And, by your Highness’s leave, I would retire, so that I 
may not see before my eyes, I don’t say his rueful feature^ 
but his ugly, abominable countenance.^ 

—This puts me in mind, said the Duke, of the common 
saying: He who rails is near to forgive?^ 

Altisidora made a show of wiping her tears with a 
handkerchief and, making a courtesy to her master and 
mistress, went out of the room. 

—Poor maid ! cried Sancho 5 ill betide thee,—ill betide 
thee, say I! for thou hast had to do with a soul of rush and 

^ Here we have a proof, if any was needed, that fgura^ throughout this 
history, as in connexion with the epithet bestowed on Don Quixote, was 
intended to refer not to his face only but to his whole figure and make. 
Otherwise there could be no point in Altisidora’s parting sarcasm, where 
catadura is distinguished from figvra, 

^ Apparently quoted from some well-known verse or some familiar expres¬ 
sion, though I cannot find it as a proverb. Pellicer prints the original words as 
two lines of poetry. 
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a heart of timber!—’Faith, if thou hadst to do with me 
another kind of cock would crow for thee.^ 

The conversation here ended ; and Don Quixote dressed 
himself and dined with the Duke and Duchess, and departed 
that afternoon. 

^ Otro gallons cantara —a proverbial phrase. 
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Of what happened to Don Quixote and his Squire on the way 
to their village 

The vanquished and wayworn Don Quixote went along, 
very melancholy on one account and very cheerful on another. 
His sadness was caused by his defeat and his cheerfulness by 
the consideration of Sancho^s virtue, as had been demonstrated 
in the revival of Altisidora; although it was with some 
reluctance that he persuaded himself that the amorous damsel 
had been really dead. As for Sancho, he went along not at 
all cheerful, for he was saddened by finding that Altisidora 
had not kept her word in the matter of giving him the 
smocks, and turning this over in his mind he said to his 
master: 

—In truth. Sir, I am the unluckiest doctor to be found 
in the world, in which are physicians who for killing the 
sick man they treat seek to be paid for their trouble, which 
is nothing but signing a little bit of paper for medicines 
which not he but the apothecary makes up, and lo, ’tis done ; ^ 
and me, whom the curing of another cost drops of blood, 
smacks o’ the fece, pinchings, pin-prickings, and whippings, 
they give never a farthing. I take my oath then that if they 
bring me another such one into my hands they will have to 
grease them before I cure him \ for the abbot dines by what 

^ Catah canttisado, Cantusar is an obsolete form of engatusar^ to trick,” to 
“ entrap.” Here cantusado is equivalent to despachado, 
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he chants; ^ and I will not believe that Heaven has gifted 
me with the virtue I have that I should communicate it to 
others free gratis for nothing.^ 

—Thou art right, friend Sancho, answered Don Quixote ; 
and Altisidora has done very ill in not giving thee the 
promised smocks 5 though the virtue thou hast was givej> 
thee gratis, for it has not cost thee any study more than the 
studying how to receive torturings in thy person. For 
myself, I can tell thee that if thou wouldst have payment for 
the whippings on account of Dulcinea’s disenchantment, I 
would have given thee what was fair; but I know not 
whether the pay will go well into the cure, and I would not 
have the reward hinder the medicine. Nevertheless, me- 
thinks nothing will be lost in trying it. Look, Sancho, 
what thou wouldst have, and presently whip thyself and pay 
thyself down out of thine own hand, for thou hast my money. 

At this offer Sancho opened his eyes and his ears a span 
wider, and consented in his heart to be whipped heartily, and 
said he to his master : 

—Well now. Sir, I would dispose myself to give your 
worship satisfaction in what you desire for my profit; and 
my love for my children and my wife makes me seem selfish. 
Tell me how much you will give me for every lash I give 
myself, 

—Were I to pay thee, Sancho, answered Don Quixote, 
according to what the greatness and importance of this 
remedy deserves, the treasures of Venice,^ the mines of Potosi, 

^ El abad ^ donde cantayanta —a proverb implying what the Scripture enjoins 
about not no^uzzling the ox that treads out the corn. Slul altario ministrant de 
altarh ^ar^lpantur^ is Cejudo’s explanation. That it should have passed into a 
common proverb shows that the precept was one which the clergy did not neglect 
to observe. 

2 hbbUU bobilis —a phrase of obscure origin, used by Sancho before, in a 
contracted form,' in Part I, ch. xxx. 

® The riches of Venice, through her commerce, had passed into a proverb, 
i^uevedo, however, seems to have entertained but a poor opinion either of the 
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were little for thy recompense. Reckon up what thou hast 
of mine, and put a price upon each stroke. 

—^They are three thousand three hundred and odd, said 
Sancho, of which I have given myself about five; the rest 
remain. Let these five go for the odd ones, and let us come 
the three thousand and three hundred, which, at a quarter 
of a real apiece,—and I will not take less though all the 
world should bid me,—come to three thousand three hundred 
quarter-r^^Zf, which three thousand are one thousand and five 
hundred hzlf-reals and the three hundred make a hundred 
and fifty h^lf-reals, which go to seventy and five reals^ which 
being added to the seveh hundred and fifty, are in all eight 
hundred and twenty and five reals. These I will take from 
those I have belonging to your worship, and I will go home 
rich and contented, though well whipped, for trout are not 

caught-and I say no more. 

—O blessed Sancho I O amiable Sancho! cried Don 
Quixote; how much shall we, Dulcinea and I, be bounden 
to serve thee in all the days of life which Heaven shall give 
us ! If she is restored to her lost state (and it is impossible 
but that she will be), her misfortune shall prove her good 
fortune, and my defeat a most happy triumph. And look, 
Sancho,—when will you begin the discipline ? For if thou 
wilt hasten it I will add a hundred reals more. 

—^When?—This night, without fail, Sancho replied. 

reality of the Venetiaa wealth (then already beginning to decay), or the soundness 
of Venetian faith. In the P^isha de los C/iistes, he speaks disparagingly of Venice 
as the State which, if she restored what was not her own, would be left with 
nothing; “ a fine people, their city founded in the water, their treasure and their 
liberty in the air, and their unchastity in the fire. . . . The Turk permits them 
to work evil on Christians, and the Christians to work evil on the Turks; and 
they, though being able to work evil on the one and the other, are neither Moors 
nor Christians,” ^uevedo spoke from personal knowledge, having been secretary 
to the Spanish Ambassador in Venice in 1617. 

^ No se toman truchas — d bragas enjutas, is the proverb in full: “ There is no 
catching trout without wet breeches ” ; equivalent to “ there’s no making an 
omelet without breaking of eggs.” 
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Do you but order that we pass it in the fields under the open 
sky, and I will lay open my flesh. 

The night came longed for by Don Quixote with all the 
anxiety in the world, it seeming to him that the wheels of 
Apollo’s chariot must have been broken and that the day was 
prolonged more than was customary, just as happens witl^ 
those in love, who are never able to adjust the time to their 
desires. They entered at length among some pleasant trees 
which stood a little way off the road, where, emptying 
Rozinante’s saddle and Dapple’s pannel, they laid them down 
upon the green turf and supped out of Sancho’s stjore. He, 
making a strong and flexible whip ottt of Dapple’s halter and 
head-stall, retired some twenty paces from his master among 
some beech-trees. On seeing him go oiF briskly and resolutely 
Don Quixote called out to him:—Take care, Sancho, that 
thou dost not lash thyself to pieces 5 give time for one stroke 
to await another; thou shouldst not hurry thyself so much 
in thy career as to fail of breath in the middle of it; do not, 

I say, lay on so warmly as for thy life to fail thee before 
reaching the required number ; and that thou mayst not lose 
by a card too much or too little, I will stand by at a 
distance, and reckon on this, my rosary, the lashes thou 
givest thyself. May Heaven favour thee, as thy good pur¬ 
pose deserves! 

—The good paymaster is not troubled for pledges,^ 
answered Sancho ; I mean so to lay on to myself as to hurt 
me without killing, for in this should consist the substance 
of this miracle. 

He then stripped himself naked from the waist upwards, 
and seizing the whip began to lay on, and Don Quixote to 
count the lashes. About six or eight had Sancho given him¬ 
self when it appeared to him to be a burdensome joke and 
the price of it very low ; so, stopping awhile, he said to his 
master that he appealed against a fi*aud, for each stroke of 

^ A proverb^ now repeated by Sancho for the fifth time. 
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them deserved to be paid at the rate of half a real^ not a 
quarter. 

—Proceed^ friend Sancho, and be not faint-hearted, said 
Don Quixote, for I double the stake. 

—In that case, cried Sancho, in God’s hand be it and let 
i4 rain lashes. 

But the rogue left off giving th*em to himself on the 
back and laid on to the trees, every now and then giving 
forth such groans as made believe that with each one of them 
his soul was being up-rooted. Don Quixote had a tender 
one himself and fearful lest Sancho might put an end to his 
life and that through his imprudence he might not attain his 
desire, he exclaimed: 

—Let the matter rest here, for thy life, friend \ for this, 
methinks, is a very rough kind of physic, and it were well 
to proceed bit by bit, for Zamora was not won in an hour.^ 
More than a thousand lashes, unless I have miscounted, hast 
thou given thyself. Let these suffice for the present, for the 
ass, to speak in homely phrase, bears the load but not the 
overload.^ 

—No, no. Sir, responded Sancho ; it must not be said of 
me—money paid, the arms broken.^ Stand you aside a 
little more, and let me give myself another thousand lashes 
at any rate, for in two bouts we shall have finished this job 
and even have stuff to spare. 

—Since thou art in so excellent a disposition, said Don 
Quixote, may Heaven help thee, and stick to it, for I will 
withdraw. 

Sancho returned to his lash with so much fervour that he 
had a number of the trees now stripped of their bark, such 

1 No se gano Zamora en uTta kora —a proverb, which goes back to the eleventh 
century—to the long and momentous siege of Zamora, held by Dona Urraca, by 
her brother Sancho II. of Castile, who perished by treachery before its walls. 

2 El asm sujre la carga mas no la sobrecarga —a proverb. 

s A dmeros pagados hrazos quebrados —a proverb, directed against the folly of 
paying for work before it is done. 
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was the severity with which he lashed himself; and once^ 
raising his voice and dealing a tremendous stroke on a beech- 
tree, he cried out: 

—Let Samson die now and all along with him.^ 

Don Quixote ran up at the sound of that piteous cry and 
that stroke of the remorseless whip, and seizing the twistiid 
halter which had serveS Sancho for a bull’s pizzle, said: 

—Fate forbid, Sancho friend, that for my pleasure thou 
shouldst lose thy life, which has to serve for the support of 
thy wife and children ! Let Dulcinea stay for a better season, 
for I will contain myself within the bounds of proximate 
hope, and wait till thou gainest new strength to conclude 
this business to every one’s liking. 

—Since your worship, master dear, wishes it so, answered 
Sancho, let it be, in God’s name, and fling your cloak over 
these shoulders, for I am sweating and don’t want to catch 
cold ; ’tis a danger your new disciplinants run. 

Don Quixote did so, and, remaining himself in his doublet, 
covered up Sancho, who fell asleep until the sun awoke him; 
and then they pursued their journey, which for that day they 
brought to an end at a village three leagues farther. They 
alighted at an inn, recognised by Don Quixote to be such 
and not a castle, with deep moat, turrets, portcullises, and 
drawbridge; for since his defeat he judged of all things 
more sensibly, as wiU now be seen. They lodged him in a 
lower room, round which, in place of leather hangings,^ were 
some old painted serges, as the fashion is in villages. On 
one of them was depicted, by some very vile hand, the rape 
of Helen, at the moment the bold guest was carrying her off 
from Menelaus 3 and in another was the history of Dido and 

^ jdqia morira Sanson y cuantos con el son —a proverbial saying, 

2 Guadamectles. Guademecil or Guadamaci was the name applied to a kind of 
gilt leather hangings introduced by the Moors into Spain, specimens of which are 
still to be seen in old houses. The word itself is Arabic, gaddmesi^ the adjective 
of Gadames, a district and city south-west of Tripoli, which was famous for the 
manufacture of the article. 
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.^neas,—she upon a lofty tower making signals with half a 
bed-sheet to the fugitive guest, who was flying over the sea 
in a frigate or brigantine. On the two pieces it was notice¬ 
able that Helen went with no very ill grace, for she was 
smiling to herself on the sly j but the lovely Dido seemed to 
be dropping tears as big as walnuts from her eyes. 

On seeing this Don Quixote observed:—These two ladies 
were most unhappy in not being born in this age, and I above 
all unhappy in not being born in theirs, for had I encountered 
those gentlemen, neither would Troy have been fired nor 
Carthage destroyed 3 for by the slaying of Paris only all these 
misfortunes’had been avoided. 

—I will wager, quoth Sancho, that before long there will 
not be a liquor-house, a tavern, an inn, or a butcher’s shop 
where they will not see painted the story of our deeds ; ^ but 
I would wish that some better painter’s hands painted them 
than he who has painted these. 

—Thou art right, Sancho, said Don Quixote ; for this 
artist is like Orbaneja, a painter there was in Ubeda, who, 
when they asked him what he was painting, answered, what¬ 
ever it might turn out ; ^ and if by chance he painted a cock, 
he would write underneath. This is a cock^ lest they should 
think it was a she-fox. Of this kind, Sancho, methinks must 
be the painter or writer (for it is all one) who published the 
history of this new Don Quixote which has come out, who 
painted or wrote whatever it might turn out j he must have 
been like a poet who frequented the court in years gone by, 

1 Sancho’s prediction has been amply fulfilled. There is, perhaps, no subject 
in history or fable which has given so much employment to art, in painting, in 
decoration, and in fictile products such as those here spoken of, than the story of 
Don Quixote. At St. Petersburg there is in the Imperial Palace a very celebrated 
collection of tapestries dedicated to his adventures. Even to this day, in the 
humblest inn or dwelling throughout Spain, where there is any attempt at art, 
outside of the everlasting Maria Sin Pecado Concebida and the local saint, there is 
no subject so popular as Don Quixote. 

2 Lo que saliere. The story is told before, in ch, iii. of this Part. 
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called Mauleon,^ who was wont to answer off-hand any 
question asked of him, and on their asking him what Deum 
de Deo meant, answered, De donde diere? But leaving this 
aside, tell me, Sancho, if thou art disposed to give thyself 
another turn to-night, and whether thou wouldst have it 
under a roof or in the open air. ^ 

—Egad, Sir, answ^ed Sancho, as to what I have a mind 
to give myself it may be given me in house or in field; yet 
for all that I should prefer it to be among trees, for methinks 
they keep me company and help me marvellously to bear 
my trouble. 

—It must not be thus, friend Sancho, said Don Quixote ; 
but that thou mayst recover thy strength we will reserve it 
for our village, where we shall arrive the day after to-morrow 
at the latest. 

Sancho replied that it might be as his master pleased, but 
that for his part he wanted to finish that business out of 
hand in hot blood and while the mill was a-grind, for in 
delay there was oft wont to be danger, and with praying to 
God and plying the hammer, and better is one take than two 
I-will-give-thees, and a sparrow in the hand than a vulture 
on the wing.^ 

—No more proverbs, Sancho, by the one God ! cried 
Don Quixote; methinks thou art returning to as it was in 
the beginning: speak plainly, simply, and not confusedly, as 
oft-times I have told thee, and thou shalt see how one loaf 
becomes to thee as good as a hundred.^ 


^ There would appear to have actually flourished a foolish poet of this name 
who was the butt of the literary circle or club called Imitatcria or De Los Imitatores^ 
founded at Madrid in 1556, of which perhaps Cervantes might have been a member, 
as he was afterwards, in 1612, of the Academia Selvage, so called because it met at 
the house of Don Francisco de Silva (see Navarrete, Fida de Cervantes, p. 482). 

2 De donde diere, “Let him give where he will give,’* or “ hit where he may 
hit.” This j(tory is told in Cervantes’ novel of El Coloquio de los Ferros. 

® All three proverbs, which have been used before. 

* Com ie vale un fan for ciento — z. proverbial phrase. See note to ch. xxxiv. 
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—I know not what bad luck it is of mine, rejoined Sancho, 
for I cannot utter reason without a proverb nor a proverb 
which does not seem to me reason. But I will mend if 
I can. 

And with this their discourse ended for that occasion.^ 

% 

^ Those critics who insist that there is a falling off in the latter chapters of 
Don ^ixote^ especially after the author has come to know of Avellaneda and his 
false Second Part, have apparently overlooked this chapter, which extorts from 
even the churlish Clemencin the praise of being one of the best in all Don fixate. 
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Of how Don ^ixote and Sancho arrived at their village 

All that day Don Quixote and Sancho staged in that 
village and inn waiting for the night, one to make an end of 
the job of his flagellation in the open fields and the other to 
see it accomplished, in which consisted the accomplishment 
of his desires. In the meantime there arrived at the inn a 
traveller on horseback with three or four servants, one of 
whom said to him who seemed to be their master:—Here, 
Don Alvaro Tarfe, your worship can pass your siesta to-day, 
for the lodging seems clean and cool. 

On hearing this Don Quixote said to Sancho:—Look, 
Sancho, when I was turning over the leaves of that book of 
the Second Part of my history, I chanced to come upon the 
name of Don Alvaro Tarfe.^ 

—It may be so, answered Sancho ; let him dismount, and 
afterwards we will ask him about it. 

The cavalier alighted, and the hostess gave him a room 
on the ground floor opposite to the apartment of Don 
Quixote, bedecked with some painted serges like those in 
Don Quixote’s room. The newly-arrived gentleman put 
on a summer undress, and coming out into the inn porch, 
which was spacious and cool, where Don Quixote was 
walking up and down, asked him : 

^ Don Alvaro Tarfe is a character in Avellaneda’s false Second Part of Don 
fixate. He is introduced in a scene similar to this, walking about in the 
court-yard of an inn, where he is accosted by the Knight and asked his name. 
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—Pray, gentle Sir, which way is your worship travelling ? 

And Don Quixote responded:—To a village which is 
near here, of which I am a native. And whither. Sir, is 
your worship bound ? 

—I, Sir, replied the gentleman, am going to Granada, 
vahich is my country. 

—And a good country, rejoined iDon Quixote; but of 
your courtesy tell me. Sir, your name ; for methinks it con¬ 
cerns me to know it more than I can well tell you. 

—My name is Don Alvaro Tarfe, answered the guest. 

On whi^h Don Quixote replied:—Then, without doubt, 
I believe you must be that Don Alvaro Tarfe who is in 
print in the second part of the history of Don Quixote of 
La Mancha, that was lately printed and given to the world 
by a modern author. 

—The same am I, answered the cavalier j and the said 
Don Quixote, the principal subject of that same history, was 
a very great friend of mine, and it was I who took him out 
of his country, or, at least, persuaded him to go to some 
jousts which were being held at Zaragoza,^ whither I was 
myself goings and verily and truly I did him many kind¬ 
nesses I and saved him from having his shoulders slapped by 
the hangman for being over-daring.^ 

—And tell me, your worship, Don Alvaro, do I at all 
resemble that Don Quixote you speak of? 

—No, indeed, answered the guest; in no wise, 

^ Don Quixote’s third sally, according to Avellaneda, is commenced by his 
meeting with Don Alvaro Tarfe, from whom he hears of the jousts at Zaragoza, 
whither he resolves to go in quest of adventures. Avellaneda must have taken 
the hint for this journey from what Cervantes had said in the last chapter of his 
First Part, of the tradition in La Mancha that Don Quixote, “ on the third time 
that he left his home, went to Zaragoza, where he appeared in some famous 
jousts which were held in that city.” 

® A reference to an adventure of the false Don Quixote, who, for releasing a 
criminal who was being whipped through the streets of Zaragoza, was laid hold 
of by the officers of justice, and was only saved from being himself whipped 
through Don Alvaro’s intercession. 
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—And that Don Quixote, said our one, did he have with 
him a squire named Sancho Panza ? 

—Yes, he did, answered Don Alvaro ; and, although he 
had the reputation of being a great wag, I never heard him 
say anything that had humour in it. 

—^That I can well believe, here Sancho broke in; for, to 
utter good things is not for everybody, and that Sancho 
your worship speaks of, gentle Sir, must be some very great 
knave, dullard, and thief together, for I am the real Sancho, 
who has more humours than are rained from the sky. Nay, 
let your worship make trial of me and walk b^ind me a 
year, and no more, and you shall see how they fell from me 
at every step, such and so many that often without my 
knowing what it is I say I make every one laugh who hears 
me. And the true Don Quixote of La Mancha, the 
femous, the valiant and wise, the enamoured, the undoer of 
wrongs, the guardian of minors and orphans, the support of 
widows, the killer of damsels,^—he who has the peerless 
Dulcinea del Toboso for his sole mistress,—is this gentleman 
here present, who is my master. Every other Don Quixote 
whatever, and every other Sancho Panza, is a mockery and a 
dream. 

—’Fore God, then, I believe so, answered Don Alvaro, 
for you have uttered more good things, friend, in the few 
words you have spoken than the other Sancho Panza in all 
that I ever heard him speak, which were many. He had 
more of the glutton in him than the good talker, and more 
of the fool than the wag; and I have no doubt that the 
enchanters who persecute Don Quixote the Good have had 
a mind to persecute me with Don Quixote the Bad. But 
I know not what to say, for I durst swear that I left him 
shut up in the Nuncio’s House in Toledo ^ for treatment, 

1 Matador de las doncellas; a piece of malice on the part of Sancho, alluding 
to Altisidora. 

2 The Casa del Nuncio, at Toledo, was a hospital for the insane, so caUed after 
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and now here starts another Don Quixote, though very 
different from mine. 

—I, said Don Quixote, know not whether I am good, 
but I can say that I am not the bad. For a proof of which 
I would have you know, dear Sir Don Alvaro Tarfe, that I 
h%ve never been at Zaragoza in all the days of my life; the 
rather, it having been told me that the fantastical Don 
Quixote had betaken himself to the jousts in that city, I 
cared not to go there in order to proclaim in the face of the 
world his lie, and so I passed over openly to Barcelona, that 
repository pf courtesy, asylum of strangers, hospital of the 
poor, native land of the valiant, avenger of the injured, 
grateful mart of sincere friendships—in site and in beauty 
unique. And though the events which happened to me 
therein were not of much pleasure but rather of much grief, 
I bore them without repining, through having seen it. In 
short, Sir Don Alvaro Tarfe, I am Don Quixote of La 
Mancha, the same of whom feme speaks, and not that 
miserable one who sought to usurp my name and to exalt 
himself with my ideas. I pray you, by your obligation as a 
gentleman, be so good as to make a declaration before the 
mayor of this town, that you never saw me in all the days 
of your life till now, and that I am not the Don Quixote 
written of in the Second Part, nor this Sancho Panza, my 
squire, is he whom your worship knew. 

—I will do this with all my heart, answered Don Alvaro, 
though it surprises me to see two Don Quixotes and two 
Sanchos at the same time as like in the names as different in 
their actions; and again I say and affirm that I have not 
seen that which I have seen, nor has there happened to me 
what has happened. 


its founder, Francisco Ortiz, a canon of Toledo and Papal Nuncio, who built it 
in 1483. Avellaneda concludes his Second Part with Don Quixote’s confine¬ 
ment in the Toledo lunatic asylum j a fitting climax to the foolish and ribald 
story of the false knight. 
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—Doubtless, said Sancho, your worship must be en¬ 
chanted, like my lady Dulcinea del Toboso, and would to. 
Heaven that your disenchantment lay in my giving myself 
other three thousand and odd lashes as I am giving myself 
for her, for I would give them without any interest. 

—I understand not this about lashes, said Don Alvaro. ^ 

Sancho answered that it was a long story, but he would 
tell him if by chance they were going the same road. 

The dinner-hour being now arrived, Don Quixote and 
Don Alvaro dined together. There happened to come into 
the inn the mayor of the village with a notary, before whom 
Don Quixote laid a petition showing that it concerned his 
right that Don Alvaro Tarfe, the gentleman there present, 
should declare before his worship that he knew not Don 
Quixote of La Mancha who was there present, and that he 
was not the one who was written about in a story entitled 
Second Part of Don Quixote of La Mancha^, composed by 
one Avellaneda, native of Tordesillas. In brief, the mayor 
despatched the matter judicially; the declaration was made 
with all the formal terms used in such cases, whereby Don 
Quixote and Sancho were very well pleased as though such 
declaration was of great importance to them, and as though 
their works and words did not plainly demonstrate the 
difference between the two Don Quixotes and the two 
Sanchos. Many courtesies and offers of service passed 
between Don Alvaro and Don Quixote, in which the great 
Manchegan showed such discernment as to undeceive Don 
Alvaro Tarfe of the error in which he had lain, which made 
him think that he must have been enchanted since his hand 
had touched two such opposite Don Quixotes. The evening 
having set in they departed from that village, and about half 
a league on their two roads diverged, the one which led to 
Don Quixote’s village and the other which Don Alvaro had 
to take. In this small interval Don Quixote had told him 
of the misfortune of his defeat and of the enchantment and 
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relief of Dulcinea, all of which set Don Alvaro wondering 
afresh. Embracing Don Quixote and Sancho he went on 
his way, leaving Don Quixote to his. 

That night they passed among some trees, so as to give 
Sancho an opportunity to accomplish his penance, which he 
completed in the same manner as the night before, more at 
the expense of the bark of the beech-trees than of his back, 
of which he took so much care that the lashes would not 
have disturbed a fly, if there had been one there. The 
befooled Knight lost not a single stroke of the count, and 
found that, with those of the night before, they came up to 
three thouland and twenty-nine. The sun seemed to have 
made haste to rise early to see the sacrifice,^ by whose light 
they resumed their journey, talking among themselves of 
Don Alvaro’s mistake and what a good thought it had been 
to take his declaration before the justice and so authentically. 
That day and that evening they travelled without anything 
happening to them worthy of being mentioned, except that 
at nightfell Sancho finished his task, at which Don Quixote 
was pleased beyond measure, longing for the daylight to 
see whether he might encounter on the road his now dis¬ 
enchanted lady, Dulcinea 5 and as he went along he met no 
woman to whom he did not go up to see if she were Dulcinea 
del Toboso, being firmly persuaded that Merlin’s promises 
could not lie. With these fancies and longings they got to 
the top of a hill whence they descried their town, on seeing 
which Sancho went down upon his knees and cried :—Open 
thine eyes, O long-wished for country ! and look at thy son 
Sancho Panza returning,—if not very rich, very well flogged! 
Open thine arms and receive also thy son Don Quixote, 
who, if he was conquered by another’s arms, comes conqueror 
of himself, which, according to what he has told me himself, 
is the greatest victory that can be desired ! Money I bring; 


^ That is, of the beech-trees, 
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and if it was a good whipping they gave me, it’s a fine 
mount I have ! ^ 

—Give up these fooleries, said Don Quixote, and let us 
go with right foot foremost ^ to enter our village, where we 
will give scope to our fancies and to the scheme of the life 
pastoral we have to adopt.—^With this they descended the 
hill, and went towards 'their town. 

1 With the same words Sancho began his letter to his wife in ch. xxxvi. 

2 To enter a place with the right foot foremost was supposed to be necessary 
in order to enter with luck. 
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Of the omens with which Don ^ixote met on his entering his 
village with other incidents which embellish and accredit 
this great history 

At the entrance to which,^ as Cid Hamet relates, Don 
Quixote saw two boys quarrelling on the village threshing- 
floor, and said one to the other: 

—Fret not thyself, Periquillo, for thou wilt not see it in 
all the days of thy life. 

Don Quixote heard this and said to Sancho :—Dost thou 
not heed, friend, what that boy has said—thou shalt not see 
it in all the days of thy life ? 

— W ell, and what then ? said Sancho; what does it 
matter that the boy said so ? 

—What ? rejoined Don Quixote j dost thou not see 
that, applying that word to my desires, it would signify 
that I shall see Dulcinea no more ? 

Sancho would have replied when he was stopped by the 
sight of a hare which came flying over the country pursued 
by several grey-hounds and huntsmen, who in her terror 
ran to shelter and hide herself under the feet of Dapple. 
Sancho took her up safe in his hands and presented her 
to Don Quixote, who was exclaiming;— malum signum^ 

1 That is, to the village, taking up the last word in the chapter before. The 
same form occurred before at the opening of ch, vi. Part I. 
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malum signum ! ^—a hare flies 5 hounds pursue her ; Dul- 
cinea appears not! 

—Your worship is a strange one, said Sancho; let us 
suppose that this hare is Dulcinea del Toboso, and these 
hounds who chase her are the vagabond enchanters who 
have transformed her into a peasant wench. She flies I 
catch her, and place he*r in your worship’s power, who hold 
her in your arms and caress her. What bad token is this, 
or what ill omen can be taken here ? 

The two boys who had been quarrelling went up to 
look at the hare, and Sancho asked one of them why they 
had been wrangling. And he was answered him who 
had said, thou shalt not see it again in all thy life^ that he 
had snatched from the other boy a cage of crickets, which 
he did not intend to restore in all his life. Sancho took four 
quarter-r^^/f from his pocket, and gave them to the boy 
for his cage, and placed it in Don Quixote’s hands, saying; 

—Here, Sir, are your omens broken up and come to 
nothing, which have no more to do with our affairs, as I 
imagine, though I am a fool, than with last year’s clouds. 
And if I don’t remember ill I have heard the priest of our 
place say, that it is not for Christians and sensible people to 
regard these childish things 5 aye, and even your worship 
has told me so in days gone by, giving me to know that they 
were fools, all those Christians who minded augurs \ ^ and 
there is no need to make a fuss about this, but let us pass on 
and come into our town. 

The huntsmen came up, and asking for their hare Don 
Quixote gave her to them. They passed on, and at the 

^ A phrase taken from the practice of doctors, who, when at the bedside of a 
patient they detected a bad symptom, were wont so to exclaim in Latin, that the 
sick man might not understand. 

® Don ([Quixote had indicated his opinions (which, doubtless, were those of 
Cervantes) on the absurdities of some of the popular superstitions more than 
once in the course of this story j but the particular opinion to which Sancho 
refers was expressed in ch. Iviii. 
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entrance to the village they fell in with the Priest and the 
Bachelor Carrasco, in a little meadow, at their devotions. 
Now it should be known that Sancho Panza had cast over 
Dapple and the bundle of armour, by way of sumpter-cloth, 
the buckram robe painted with fiery flames with which they 
hsMl clothed him at the Duke’s castle, the night that Altisidora 
was restored to herself. He had fitted the mitre also upon 
its head, which was the strangest transformation and adorn¬ 
ment that ass ever underwent in the world.^ The two were 
immediately recognised by the Priest and the Bachelor, who 
went up to them with open arms. Don Quixote alighted and 
embraced tfiem closely ; and the boys, who are lynxes whom 
nothing can escape, espying the mitre on the ass, ran up to 
see it, calling out one to another: 

—Come on, lads, and you shall see Sancho Panza’s ass 
finer than Mingo,^ and Don Quixote’s beast leaner to-day 
than ever! 

Thus, at length, surrounded by the boys and attended by 


^ Sancho had promised his ass when they were together in the pit (ch. Iv.) that 
if they came out of that peril he would place on his head a crown of laurels. 
He is now better than his word. This last passage in the life and adven¬ 
tures of Dapple, the entry into his native town clad in the dread insignia of 
the Holy Office with the flaming sanhentto on his back and the mitre on his 
head,—^are we to take it as a pure piece of idle humour, without any other signi¬ 
ficance? Taken in connexion with several other passages,—the parody of the 
process of the Holy Office in ch. vi, of the First Part; the sneer at the credulity 
and suspiciousness of the Holy Office in ch. Ixii. Part II.; the clothing of 
Sancho himself as a penitent of the Inquisition in ch. Ixix. 5 lastly, with Lope 
de Vega’s resentment of the liberties taken with himself as a familiar of the 
Holy Office (see Prologue to Part II.),—there cannot, I think, be any reasonable 
doubt that Cervantes was, and was known at that time to be, as the whole story 
of his life proves, no friend to the Holy Inquisition ; a state of mind quite com¬ 
patible with fidelity to the national Church. 

2 Mas galan que Mingo —a proverbial phrase, derived from the opening lines 
of the Coplas of Mingo Revulgo,— 

A Mingo Revulgo, Mingo, 

A Mingo Revulgo, hao, 

^ue es de tu sayo de blao? 
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the Priest and the Bachelor, they entered the town and went 
to Don Quixote’s house, at the gate of which they found 
the Housekeeper and the Niece, whom already the news of 
his coming had reached. It had come also to Sancho’s wife, 
Theresa Panza, who, dishevelled and half-naked, dragging 
her daughter Sanchica by the hand, ran to see her husband j 
and, seeing him not * so well equipped as she thought a 
Governor ought to be, said to him :—How come you thus, 
husband mine ? Methinks you come on foot and foot- 
foundered,—more like some mis-governed than a Governor. 

—Peace, Theresa, answered Sancho; there are often 
hooks where there are no flitches,^ and let us aWy to our 
house, where thou shalt hear wonders. I bring money, 
which is the main thing—got by my own industry and 
without wrong to anybody. 

—Bring you money, my good husband, cried Theresa, 
and let it be got here or there, for however you may have 
got it you will not have made a new fashion in the world. 

Sanchica embraced her father, and asked him whether he 
brought her anything, for she was longing for him as for 

No le vistes ea Domingo ? 

Qnt es de tu jubon bermejo ? 

(Ho! Mbgo Revulgo, Mingo, halloa 1 Whafs come of your shirt of bine? 
Dost wear it not on Sunday? Where’s yonr jacket of crimson?)—^The lines 
were intended to veil a deep political allusion to the dismal state of things in the 
reign of Enrique IV, The meaning is that the people (Revulgo = Vulgo) were 
in so wretched a state that even on Sundays they gave up wearing their gay 
clothes. The colours have been interpreted to mean l>Iao (blue) loyal, and 
bemejo (crimson) proud—^the lines signifying that the people had in their misery 
laid aside their loyalty and their pride. See the elaborate gloss by Hernando de 
Pulgar, in the Appendix to the Cronka de D. Enrique IV. (Madrid, 1757). 
Long after their political allusions were lost the lines clung to the memory of 
the populace, Mingo surviving as a synonym for a popinjay or over-decorated 
dandy. 

^ Donde haiestacas no hat tocims —a proverb several times before used. Sancho 
means the converse,—^that is, to intimate that he has the substance if not the 
shadow {tocims sino estacas)^ but in his confusion turns the saw wrongly, as he 
often does. 
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rain in May^ 5 ^ and taking hold of him on one side by the 
girdle and his wife on the other by the hand, the daughter 
leading Dapple, they went away to their house, leaving 
Don Quixote in the care of his Niece and his House¬ 
keeper, and in the company of the Priest and the Bachelor. 

Don Quixote, without waiting for time and season, that 
same moment took the Bachelor and the Priest apart, and 
in brief words told them of his defeat and the obligation 
which he lay under not to leave his village for a year, 
which he intended to [observe to the letter, without in¬ 
fringing it in one atom, as became a Knight Errant 
bound by «he strict rule and order of Knight Errantry; 
and how that he proposed to become a shepherd for that 
year, and to take his diversion in the solitude of the fields, 
where he would be able to give a loose rein to his amorous 
meditations, occupying himself in that pastoral and virtuous 
calling. And he besought them, if they had not much to 
do, and were not hindered by business more important, to 
agree to become his companions, and he would purchase 
sheep and stock sufficient to qualify them for shepherds ; 
and he let them know that the principal part of the business 
was already done, for he had put names on them which 
would fit them exactly. The Priest asked him to say what 
they were. Don Quixote answered that he was to call 
himself the Shepherd Quixotiz, and the Bachelor the Shep¬ 
herd Carrascon,—the Priest the Shepherd Curiambro, Sancho 
Panza the Shepherd Panzino, They were all amazed to per¬ 
ceive Don Quixote’s new craze ; but in order not to have 
him again going away from the village on his chivalries, 
in the hope that he might be cured within that year, 
they fell in with his precious design and applauded his 
folly as though it were a wise idea, offering to become his 
companions in its exercise, 

—More by token, said Samson Carrasco, as all the world 

^ See note to ch, xlii. 
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knows, I am a very celebrated poet, and at every' turn I 
will compose verses pastoral or courtly, or such as may best 
answer our purpose, so that we may divert ourselves in 
those deserts where we have to wander 5 but what is most 
needful, gentlemen, is that each of us should choose the 
name of the shepherdess whom he purposes to celebrjte 
in his verses, and that we should leave no tree, how hard 
soever it be, on which her name is not inscribed and cut, 
as is the use and custom of love-stricken shepherds. 

—That’s to the point, said Don Quixote, though for 
myself I am exempt from seeking the name of any imagin¬ 
ary shepherdess, since there is the peerless I>ulcinea del 
Toboso, glory of these river shores, the ornament of these 
meads, the stay of beauty, the cream of the graces, and, in 
fine, the object on which all praise may settle, however 
hyperbolical it be, 

—That is true, said the Priest; but, for us, we shall have 
to look out here for accommodating shepherdesses, whom, if 
they do not square with us we may corner.^ 

To which Samson Carrasco added :—And should they feil 
us we will give them names from those figured and printed, 
of whom the world is full; your Filidas, Amaryllises, Dianas, 
Fleridas, Galateas, and Belisardas,^ whom, seeing they are sold 

^ Si no ms cuadraren nos esquinen. The Priest, as Clemencin thinks it worth 
while to point out, is joking. 

^ All these are common names in the pastoral poetry of the age, included 
among which we perceive is Cervantes’ own heroine Galatea^ —so little merciful 
was he to his own follies in this kind when the humour seized him. Filida is 
the leading shepherdess in Galvez de Montalvo’s Pastor de FUida, reserved from 
the fire, and extravagantly praised in the Inquisition of the Books (Part I, ch. 
vi.). Amaryllis is a favourite name in many pastorals, from Virgil’s Bucolics 
downwards. Diana is the heroine of Jorge de Montemayor and his follower, Gil 
Polo. Florida is a name in one of the old ballads, and also in Garcilaso de la 
Vega. Belisa^ or Belisarda^ figures in Lope de Vega’s Arcadia. It is character¬ 
istic of the author of Galatea^ which was up to that time certainly the most 
popular of the pastorals, that he should ridicule the absurdities of the pastoral life 
just as he, the most romantic of men, had ridiculed the romances. 
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in the market-places, we can well buy and keep for our own. 
Should my lady—or my shepherdess I should rather say— 
by chance be called Anna, I will celebrate her under the 
name of Anarda, and if Francisca, I will call her Francenia, 
and if Lucia, Lucinda; for it will all come to that. And 
Sancho Panza, if he is to enter our confraternity, will be 
able to celebrate his wife, Theresa Panza, under the name 
of Theresaina.^ 

Don Quixote smiled at the application of the name, and 
the Priest greatly extolled his chaste and honourable resolve, 
offering anew to keep him company all the time he could 
spare from ^tending to his compulsory duties. With this 
they took leave of him, advising and pressing him to take 
care of his health by dieting himself on what was whole¬ 
some. 

Now iate so willed it that the Niece and Housekeeper 
overheard the conversation of these three, and, as soon as the 
others were gone, they both went in with Don Quixote, and 
the Niece said to him : 

—^What is this, uncle? Now that we were thinking 
that you were come to bide at home and pass a quiet and 
decent life there, you want to entangle yourself in new 
labyrinths, turning yourself into— Gentle shepherd^ thou 
who goesti gentle shepherd^ thou who earnest.^ In truth, 
then, the straw is too old to make pipes of.® 

1 In a previous chapter (bevii.) Sancho had chosen for her the name Theresona, 
but that, as conveying that she was big and stout, would have been less suitable 
to the shepherdess character than the more sentimental Theresaina. 

2 The Nie« is quoting from some lines of a popular ballad x — 

Pastorcillo tu que vienes, 

Pastorcico tu que vas. 

The Niece, who is once more introduced in person after a long interval, preserves, 
as the most careless reader cannot fail to note, precisely the same character in her 
one little speech as in all her utterances, which, few and brief as they are, mark 
her distinct individuality; so that we know at once who is speaking without any 
indication of the speaker. 

® Estaya duro el alcacer para %amp(mas —a rustic proverb, here most appropri- 
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To which the Housekeeper added:—And will your 
worship be able to stand, out in the fields, the hot afternoons 
of summer, the night-dews of winter, and the howling of 
the wolves ? No, for certain, for such is the employment 
and office of robust men, trained and reared for such work 
almost from their swaddling-clothes ^ nay, bad for bad, 
better is it to be Knight Errant than shepherd. Lool? ye, 
Sir, take my advice, which is not given from a stomach 
full of bread and wine but fasting and on fifty years that 
I am of age,^—stay at home, attend to your estate, confess 
frequently, be good to the poor j and upon my soul be it if 
ill befall you. t 

—Peace, daughters, Don Quixote answered; I know 
well what I have to do: lead me to bed, for methinks I 
am not very well; and be assured that whether now I am 
Knight Errant or wandering shepherd I will never fail you 
at your need, as you shall find in the trial. 

And the good daughters, for such indeed they were, took 
him up to his bed, where they gave him to eat and comforted 
him as much as possible. 

ately introduced. Alcacer (or olcaceT) is the green stalk of wheat before the 
grain is formed, from which, according to Covarrubias, the boys were accustomed 
to make pipes (as they do now in this country). When the stalk becomes hard 
it makes pipes no longer. 

1 In the opening chapter of Part I. we were told that the housekeeper was 
“ past forty,” but it is surely not necessary to comment on the variation between 
this and that account of her age—either to blame Cervantes for carelessness of 
assertion, or to deduce from it, as Bowie and Pellicer have done, that the story 
was meant to cover a period of ten years. We have shown elsewhere the 
absurdities in which we are involved by the acceptance of any chronological 
theory. (See the Chronology of Don Sluixote in Appendix A at the end of this 
volume.) 
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Of how Don ^ixote fell sick^ and of the will he made and of 
his death 

As, however^ things are not eternal, being ever on the decline 
from their beginnings till they reach their last end, especially 
the lives of men 5 and as Don Quixote had no privilege from 
Heaven to detain the course of his, so its end and finish 
arrived when he least thought of it 5 for whether it was of 
the melancholy which his being vanquished caused him, or 
by the disposition of Heaven which so ordained it, a fever 
seized him which kept him in bed six days, during which he 
was many times visited by the Priest, the Bachelor, and the 
Barber, his friends,—his good squire Sancho Panza never 
leaving his bed-side. They, believing that chagrin at being 
defeated and at not seeing his wish accomplished in the 
deliverance and disenchantment of Dulcinea brought him to 
that fate, endeavoured to cheer him in every way possible, 
the Bachelor telling him to be of good heart and arouse him¬ 
self in order to begin his pastoral employment, for which he 
had already composed an eclogue which would put Sanna- 
zaro’s ^ nose out of joint 3 and that he had already purchased 
with his own money a couple of farm dogs to guard the 
flock, one called Barcino and the other Butron,^ which a 

^ Jacopo Sannazaro, who took the name of Actinus Sincems, was a famous 
Italian poet of the "Renaumnu* He was bom in 1458 at Naples, and was chiefly 
eminent for his pastoral eclogues in imitation of Virgil. 

2 Barcino, “ raddy,” was a common name for dogs. It occurs in Cervantes’ 
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herdsman of Quintanar ^ had sold him. But all this did not 
dispel Don Quixote’s sadness. His friends called in a 
physician, who felt his pulse, and did not give much com¬ 
fort, saying that in any case he should attend to the safety 
of his soul, for that of his body was in great danger. Don 
Quixote heard this with a tranquil mind, but not so his 
Housekeeper, his Niece, and his squire, who began to weep 
piteously, as if he were already dead before them. The 
doctor’s opinion was that melancholy and disappointments 
were bringing him to his end. Don Quixote prayed them 
to leave him alone, for he would sleep a little. They did so 
and he slept at a stretch, as the saying is, nrore than six 
hours, so that the Housekeeper and Niece thought he would 
pass away in his sleep. He awoke at the end of that time, 
and in a loud voice cried ; 

—Blessed be the Almighty God, who has vouchsafed to 
me so great a boon ! Indeed, His mercies are without end, 
nor do the sins of men limit or hinder them ! 

The Niece was attentive to all her uncle’s words, and 
they seemed to her to be more rational than such as he was 
wont to utter, at least in that illness, so she asked him : 

—^What is it, Sir, that you say ? Is there anything new ? 
What mercies are these or what sins of men ? 

—The mercies. Niece, answered Don Quixote, are those 
which God at this moment hath shown to me, to which my 
sins, as I have said, are no impediment. My judgment is 
now free and clear from the murky shadows of ignorance, 
which were laid upon me through my fanciful and continu- 

novel of El (kloqwo de los Ferros, Galgo barcim, 5 malo 6 mui fino^ is a proverb. 
Butron was the siimame of a noble family, which had its seat at Ciudad Real. 
Clemencin starts the conjecture, whether Cervantes gave this name to a dog with 
malice prepense. 

^ Q,uintanar, a town on the borders of La Mancha, apparently linked with 
some unpleasant associations in Cervantes’ mind, as all his references to it are 
sarcastical. Juan Haldudo the Rich, in Part I, ch. iv., was a herdsman of 
(^uintanar. 
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ous reading of the detestable books of chivalry. Now do I 
know their absurdities and their delusions, and I am grieved 
only that this discovery has come so late that it leaves me no 
time to make amends by reading other books, which might 
be a light to my soul. I feel myself, now, at the point of 
deajh: I would fain meet it in such a manner as to make it 
understood that my life has not been*so bad as to leave me 
the character of a madman 5 for, granting that I have been 
one, I would not confirm this truth in my death. Call in 
to me, my dear, my good friends the Priest, the Bachelor 
Samson Carrasco, and Master Nicholas the Barber, for I wish 
to confess aifd make my will. 

But from this trouble the Niece was saved by the entrance 
of the three. Hardly had Don Quixote seen them when he 
exclaimed :—Give me joy, good Sirs, in that I am not Don 
Quixote of La Mancha but Alonso Quixano,^ the same to 
whom for his deeds was given the name of the Good. Now 
am I an enemy of Amadis of Gaul and all the endless brood 
of his progeny! Now are odious to me all the profane 
stories of Knight Errantry ! Now do I know my folly and 
the peril in which the reading of them involved me ! Now, 
by God’s mercy, tutored by mine own experience, do I 
abhor them ! 

When the three heard him say this they believed for 

^ Sluijam, or Slmxano as in all the older editions, is here finally decided to be 
Don Quixote’s real name, a point which in the first chapter of the book had 
been left in doubt between S^ugada^ Sluesada, and ^uijana. In ch. v, of Part I. 
he is called (^uijada by the labourer who brings him home after his beating in 
his first sally. There is a certain plausibility in the conjecture of Don Ramon 
Cabrera, quoted by Clemencin, that the name of ^utjano was borne by a real 
person who was living when the First Part was published, and, therefore, Cer¬ 
vantes did not care to indicate it too precisely j but expressed it afterwards in the 
Second Part, as the original had died in the interval. There were living in the 
reign of Philip II., at Esquivias, the town of which Cervantes’ wife was a native, 
—^where he himself once lived for a short time,—two gentlemen, named Alonso 
^uijano the elder and Alonso ^uijano the younger, whom Cervantes must have 
known. 
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certain that some new craze had possessed him. And 
Samson said to him : 

—What, Sir Don Quixote ! now that we have news that 
the lady Dulcinea is disenchanted, do you come out with 
that ? And now that we are just on the point of being 
shepherds, to pass our lives singing like any Princes, (Joes 
your worship wish to" turn hermit ? No more of that, on 
your life j return to yourself, and leave off your idle tales. 

—Those which hitherto, replied Don Quixote, have been 
true ones to my damage—those my death, with the aid of 
Heaven, shall turn to my profit. I feel. Sirs, that I am 
dying with all speed ; lay aside your jesting, anfi bring me a 
confessor to confess me and a notary to make my will, for in 
such straits as this a man must not play with his soul; and 
so I pray you, while the Priest is confessing me, send for the 
notary. 

They looked at one another, wondering at Don Quixote’s 
words, and though in doubt they were inclined to believe 
him. And one of the signs by which they conjectured he 
was dying was his having changed so easily from mad to 
sane, for to the words already uttered he added many others, 
so well spoken, so Christian-like, and so connected, that they 
came to be wholly resolved of their doubts and to believe 
that he was sound of mind. The Priest made all the people 
leave the room, and stayed with him alone and confessed 
him. The Bachelor went for the notary, and in a little 
while returned with him, and with Sancho Panza; while 
Sancho (who had learnt by the Bachelor’s news in what 
state his master was), finding the Housekeeper and the Niece 
crying, commenced to blubber and to shed tears. The con¬ 
fession being ended, the Priest came out, saying;—Truly 
he is dying, and truly is he sane, Alonso Quixano the Good. 
We had better go in that he may make his will. 

This news gave a terrible shock to the swollen eyes of 
the Housekeeper, the Niece, and Sancho Panza, his good 
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squire, so that it caused the tears to burst out afresh, and a 
thousand groans from their bosoms 5 for, in truth, as has 
been some time said, that whether he was plain Alonso 
Quixano the Good, or whether he was Don Quixote of La 
Mancha, he was ever of an amiable disposition and pleasant 
behaviour, and therefore was well beloved, not only by those 
of his household but of all as many* as knew him. The 
Notary entered with the rest, and after having written the 
preamble to the will, and Don Quixote had disposed of his 
soul with all those Christian circumstances which are requisite, 
coming to the bequests he said : 
f . . 

— Item^ It is my will that of certain moneys which Sancho 
Panza^ whom in my madness I made my squire^ retains^ that 
because there have been between him and me certain accounts^ 
receipts^ and disbursements^ I wish that he be not charged with 
them^ nor that any reckoning he asked from him^ but that^ if 
there should be any surplus after he has paid himself what I 
owe him^ the residue should he his^ which will be very little^ and 
may it do him much good. And if /, being mad^ was a party 
to giving him the Governorship of the Isle^ now^ being sane^ 
I would give him that of a Kingdom^ were I ahle^for the sim-- 
plicity of his nature and the fidelity of his behaviour deserve it. 

And, turning to Sancho, he said to him:—Pardon me, 
friend, that I have given thee occasion to appear mad like 
myself, making thee fall into the error into which I fell, that 
there were and are Knights Errant in the world. 

—Alack ! responded Sancho weeping, don’t you die, your 
worship, dear master, but take my advice and live many years, 
for the maddest thing a man can do in this life is to let him¬ 
self die, without more ado, without anybody killing him, nor 
other hands to finish him off than those of melancholy.^ 

^ Nothing in Sancho becomes him like these last words, in which, for once, 
the pathos drowns the humour, leaving Sancho purged of all taint of grossness, 
and in the closing act of his pictured life worthy of his dying master, 
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Look youj do not be lazy but get out of that bed, and we 
will go into the country, dressed like shepherds, as we have 
arranged. Mayhap behind some hedge we shall find the lady 
Dona Dulcinea disenchanted, and as fine as may be seen. If 
so be that you are dying of fretting at being conquered, put 
the fault on me, and say they overthrew you because I girthed 
Rozinante badly ; mdre by token, as your worship must 
have seen in your books of chivalries, that it was a common 
thing for some Knights to overthrow others, and he who is 
conquered to-day may be conqueror to-morrow, 

—It is so, said Samson, and honest Sancho is very true 
about these matters. « 

—Gently, Sirs, said Don Quixote, for in last year’s nests 
you look not for birds of this year.^ I was mad, and now 
am sane. I was Don Quixote of La Mancha, and to-day I 
am, as I have said, Alonso Quixano the Good. May my 
repentance and my sincerity restore me to the esteem you 
once had for me, and so let Master Notary go on, 

— Itm, I bequeath all my estate^ without reserve^ to Antonia 
^ixana^ my Niece^ who is present^ there being first deducted 
Jrom it^ as may be most convenient^ what is needed for the 
satisfaction of the bequests which I have made; and the first 
payment to be made I desire to be of the salary due to my House¬ 
keeper from the time she has been in my service^ with twenty 
ducats more for a dress, I leave as my executors'^ Master 
Priest and Master Bachelor Samson Carrasco^ who are present, 
Item^ it is my wish that if Antonia ^ixana^ my Niece^ is 
inclined to marry^ she should wed a man of whom she shall first 
have evidence that he knows not what books of chivalries are ; 
and in case it shall be discovered that he does know^ and yet my 
Niece wishes to marry with him and does so marry^ that she 
shall forfeit all that I have bequeathed her^ which my executors 

^ En hs nidos de antano no hat pdjaros kogano —a proverb. 

® Albaceas ,* from the Arabic aUmjac% which has the same meaning. 
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are empowered to distribute in pious works at their pleasure. 
Item^ I beseech the said gentlemen^ my executors^ that if good 
fortune should bring them to know the author who^ they say^ 
wrote a history which is current hereabout under the title of 
Second Part of the Exploits of Don ^ixote of La Mancha^ 
that they will on my behalf beg him^ as earnestly as they can^ to 
pardon the occasion which I unwittingly gave him for writing 
so many and such enormous follies as therein he written^ for I 
quit this life with some tenderness of conscience for having given 
him a motive for writing them. 

With tiiis he concluded his testament, and being taken 
with a fainting fit he lay extended at full length upon the 
bed. They were all alarmed and ran to his assistance, and 
during the three days that he lived after the day on which 
he made his will he fainted very frequently. The house was 
all in confusion \ however, the Niece ate, the Housekeeper 
drank, and Sancho Panza was cheerful \ for this inheriting 
of something dulls or tempers in the inheritor the memory 
of the pain which the dead man naturally leaves behind. 

At last came Don Quixote’s end, after he had received 
all the sacraments, and after he had expressed, with many and 
moving terms, his horror at the books of chivalries. The 
Notary was present, and said that never had he read in any 
book of chivalries that any Knight Errant had died in his 
bed so tranquilly and so Christian-like as Don Quixote, who, 
amidst the tears and lamentations of all who stood by, gave 
up his spirit,—that is to say, died. 

On seeing this the Priest asked the Notary to give him a 
certificate that Alonso Quixano the Good, commonly called 
Don Quixote of La Mancha, had passed out of this present 
life and had died a natural death ; declaring that he sought 
such certificate in order to take away from any other author 
than Cid Hamet Benengeli the excuse falsely to resuscitate 
him and write interminable histories of his deeds. 
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This was the end of the Ingenious Gentleman of La 
Mancha, whose village Cid Hamet desired not to indicate 
precisely,^ in order to let all the cities and towns of La 
Mancha contend among themselves for the honour of giving 
him birth and adopting him for their own, as the seven cities 
of Greece contended for Homer. The lamentations of 
Sancho, of the Niece, and the Housekeeper of Don Quixote 
are here omitted, as well as the new epitaphs upon his tomb ^ ^ 
but this was what Samson Carrasco put there :— 

A valiant gentleman here lies, 

Whose courage reached to such a height, 

Of Death itself he made a prize, 

When ’gainst Death he lost the fight. 

He reck’d not of the world a jot,— 

The world’s great bugbear and the dread ; 

Strong was his arm, and strange his lot; 

Stark mad in life,—^when sober, dead. 

And said the most sagacious Cid Hamet to his pen:— 
Here shalt thou rest suspended from this rack and by this 
copper wire, goose-quill of mine !—whether well cut or badly 
nibbed I know not,—^where thou shalt live long ages, if pre¬ 
sumptuous and felonious historians do not take thee down to 
profane thee. But before they touch thee, mayst thou warn 
them and say to them as best thou canst:— 

Take care, take care, ye scoundrels base I 
I must be touched of none : 

For this emprise, my worthy king, 

Is kept for me alone.® 

^ See the opening words of the first chapter in the First Part, 

® Other epitaphs had been given at the end of Part I, 

® Tate, tate, folloncicos, 

De ninguno sea tocada, 

Porqne esta empresa, buen Rei, 

Para mi estaba guardada. 
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—For me alone Don Quixote was born, and I for him. It 
was he could act, and I could write. We two alone are in 
one, maugre and in spite of the fictitious and Tordesillescan 
scribe,^ who has dared, or shall dare, to write with coarse 
and ill-trimmed ostrich quill of the deeds of my valorous 
§.night, for it is no burden for his shoulders nor subject for 
his frost-bound genius ; whom, if perchance thou gettest to 
know him, thou shalt warn that he must suffer ^e weary 
and now mouldering bones of Don Quixote to repose in the 
grave, nor seek, against all the canons of Death, to carry him 
off to Old Castile,^ making him come out of the vault where 
he really md truly lies stretched at full length, powerless to 
make a third expedition and new sally; for sufficient to cast 
ridicule upon the many which the many Knights Errant 
have made are the two which he made, so much to the delight 
and entertainment of the people to whose knowledge they 
have come, as well in these as in foreign kingdoms. Thus 
shalt thou comply with thy Christian profession, giving good 
counsel to him who wishes thee evilj and I shall remain 
content and proud to be the first who ever enjoyed the fruit 
of his writings in their entirety as I desired, seeing that my 
desire has been no other than to inspire mankind with an 
abhorrence of the false and absurd stories of the books of 

The lines quoted in the text are from a ballad in the Guerras Chiles de Granada^ 
by Gines Perez de Hita, where the words are put in the mouth of Don Alonso 
de Aguilar, a famous captain in the army of Don Juan of Austria in the expedition 
against the insurgent Moriscoes in the Alpujarras. The two last lines are a very 
common form in the ballads and the books of chivalries. 

1 i.e, Avellaneda, who called himself in his title-page a native of Tordesillas, 
—^which, of course, as well as his name, was only a veil to cover his real identity. 

2 Avellaneda, after bringing his hero, the false Don Quixote, into the mad¬ 
house at Toledo, concludes his story, in imitation of Cervantes’ closing words of 
the First Part, by speaking of an old tradition in La Mancha that Don Quixote 
was ultimately cured of his madness and was released from the asylum to start 
upon a new series of adventures in Old Castile, with a soldier’s wench, clad like 
a man, for his squire,—taking upon himself the name of El Caballero de los 
Trahajos^ —“ to celebrate which there will not be wanting some better pen ” (in 
allusion to Cervantes’ quotation, Forse altri canterd, etc.). 
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chivalries, which by means of those of my true Don Quixote 
are already tottering, and have, without any doubt, to fell 
wholly and for ever.^ Farewell ! 

1 Here we have a distinct and final declaration of Cervantes’ purpose in 
writing Don Slulxote, repeated from the Prologue to his First Part, where he 
avows his aim to be “ nothing more than to destroy the authority and influence 
which the books of chivalries ha^e in the world and over the vulgar.” That it 
was no part of his scheme to write a satire against the follies and vices of his 
time,—that it still less entered into his imagination to ridicule any living 
personages by way of revenge for the wrongs and sufferings he had to endure,— 
that he did not even purpose to assail the legitimate authority of fiction, and was 
very far from desiring to curb the spirit of romance and to limit its domain,—^the 
foregoing pages will have proved, or else Don Sluixote has been written and its 
author has lived in vain. The hero himself of a stirring romancef—^the seeker 
and the victim of adventures,—the Knight Errant of Letters,—Cervantes was the 
last man in aU the world to meditate any such insane enterprise. What he 
sought to destroy was the evil and the false romances,—^the stupid and the feeble 
books of chivalries 5 making war especially upon the two great vices, which in 
every age are the bane of literature—affectation and extravagance. And how 
perfectly his work was done, how complete was his victory, is proved by the fact 
that after the appearance of the First Part of Don Sluixou no new book of 
chivalries, claiming to be such, was published in Spain, and only two or three of 
the old books were reprinted. The one book of chivalry which survives,—the 
one knightly romance which remains untouched by time,—is Don S^uixote, 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF DON QUIXOTE 

Don Vicente de los Rios, the first of Spanish editors to treat Don 
Quixote as %. serious book and a classic and not merely as a book 
of drolleries, was also the first who attempted to reduce the process 
of the fable to some kind of chronological order. In this pious 
enterprise he has been followed by Hartzenbusch, who has gone 
even farther than his predecessor, supplying, among many other 
things omitted by the author, a perfect Diary of all Don Quixote’s 
proceedings in his first, second, and third sallies. 

That this task has not been achieved without much straining 
of dates and alteration of words, to bring Cervantes’ careless 
narrative into some kind of harmony with the Calendar, we can 
easily conceive when we remember two or three leading facts 
connected with the publication of Don Quixote. In the first 
place, there was an interval of ten years between the conclusion 
of the First Part of Don Quixote’s adventures and the appearance 
of the Second Part; while the actual interval, according to the 
story, would not have been more than a few months between 
Don Quixote’s return home at the end of the First Part and the 
resumption of his adventures in the Second Part. According to 
some indications given in the First Part,—as, for instance, in the 
Captive’s Story in ch. xxxix.,—the date of the action of the story 
seems to have been about 1589 (see vol. ii. p. 221). The 
Captive represents himself as having been engaged in the battle 
of Lepanto (157^)5 Is described as a man of about forty years 
(vol. ii. p. 204). On the other hand, events are spoken of in 
the Second Part, such as the Expulsion of the Moriscoes, which 
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did not occur till 1609 j and some of even four or five years 
later. It is obvious, therefore, that there are some chronological 
difficulties in the way of those who attempt to give us a Diary of 
Don Quixote in which the events of the story shall be reconciled 
with the •historical Calendar. These difficulties, however, have 
not been so great as that the ingenuity of Vicente de los Rios and 
of Hartzenbusch has beeU unable to overcome them, or at lea*st 
to give us, what they suppose every reader demands, the precise 
date of each one of Don Quixote’s adventures. 

It will be unnecessary, perhaps, to give the Diary, according 
to Hartzenbusch, in full. So much we can gather from Cervantes’ 
own words as that Don Quixote left his village, on his first sally, 
on a Friday in July, arriving the same evening at the inn where 
he was dubbed a Knight, when the moon was at the full. This 
could only have been on the z8th of July in the year 1598, 
according to Vicente de los Rios. On the next day, Saturday, 
Don Quixote is brought home bruised and battered, and laid in 
bed. On Sunday takes place the Inquisition of the Books. 
Allowing twenty days to elapse for the Knight to recover and to 
engage Sancho as a squire, it was on the night of the 24th of August 
that they sally forth again from the village. The next day is the 
adventure of the windmills. On the night of the 27th of August 
comes the scene at the inn with Maritornes, and the next morning 
Sancho is tossed in the blanket. On the 30th of August the 
Elnight is left alone in the Sierra Morena. On the 2nd- of 
September they arrive, with the Priest, Barber, Cardenio and 
Dorothea, at the inn of Palomeque, and on this eventful day 
occur a great many things. On the 4th of September, Don 
Quixote is encaged, and they start on their return journey. 
They were six days, we are told, on the route, so that they must 
have returned home to Argamasilla on the loth of September, 
Here ends the First Part. Rios makes the time shorter, bringing 
the Knight home on the 2nd of September. 

The Second Part, according to Hartzenbusch, opens on the 
3rd of June, 1614 j but though this agrees with chronological 
history, according to some of the events referred to, it does not 
agree with the action of the fable, for it is preposterous to suppose 
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that Cervantes meant to keep his hero at home for sixteen years, 
which would be to start him on his third sally when he was 
approaching seventy years of age. Rios, who adheres to the 
letter of the story, which speaks of Don Quixote remaining at 
home in quiet only for about a month, begins the Diary of the 
events in his third sally with the 3rd of October; a date which 
als© has its inconveniences, for it assumes that Don Quixote and 
Sancho were wandering about at a season of the year which, even 
in Spain, would not be very suitable for out-door adventures. 
According to the scheme of Hartzenbusch, which is better fitted 
for the story, the third sally occupies a period of four months and 
a half, Don Quixote returning to his village about the middle of 
October. According to Rios, the third sally would be protracted 
to the 29th of December, a date which clearly does not suit the 
narrative. Thus we have a choice of two alternative chronologies. 
Hartzenbusch’s plan gives us the better season of months for the 
adventures to have occurred in, but it gives us a year which, 
though it agrees with the historical reference, is out of date with 
the fable. Rios, in trying to keep within the terms of the story, 
gives us a year which does not square with history, and a scheme 
of months which does not fit the adventures. 

Between these two chronologies the reader may make his 
choice. Should he demur to be ruled by either, he may be able 
to console himself with the reflection that, after all, Cervantes 
did not intend to write a history but a fable, and that there is a 
chronology allowed to writers of fiction which owes no allegiance 
to the Calendar. 
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The adventures of Don Quixote are contained in three sallies, 
made from his native town, Argamasilla de Alba, of which the 
account of the two first is contained in the First Part; the third 
and longest, ending at Barcelona, making the substance of the 
Second Part. The scene of the greater part of Don Quixote’s 
wanderings is the district of La Mancha, which in the sixteenth 
century embraced a larger extent of country than it does now— 
stretching from the slopes of the Sierra de Cuenca in the north¬ 
east to the Sierra de Almaden in the south-west. The north- 
easternmost portion was anciently called La Mancha de Aragon^ 
or de Monte de Aragon, La Mancha proper was divided into 
the Campo de Montiel and the Campo de Calatrava, comprising 
what is now the province of Ciudad Real. Through the centre 
of this district runs the Guadiana in a general direction from east 
to west, divided in its upper course into two main feeders—the 
Zancara, which rises at the foot of the Sierra de Cuenca, and 
the Jabalon, which springs from the Sierra de Alcaraz. Argama¬ 
silla itself is on the Guadiana Alto, which after a devious and 
obscure course, partly underground, joins the Zancara a little 
above Villarta de San Juan. (See the accompanying sketch-map.) 

The course of Don Quixote’s journeys it is not always easy 
to follow, nor need we look for perfect geographical exactness in 
the narrative. In Pellicer’s edition (1797) there is given a map 
at the end of the last volume, not only tracing the route taken by 
the Knight in each of his sallies, but marking the sites of the 
various adventures up to Barcelona, the scene of his final over- 
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throw. To the first volume of the Academy’s edition of 1819 
there is also aflExed a map, showing not only the tracks of Don 
Quixote but the spots where all the leading incidents of the story 
occurred. These two itineraries do not agree, and there are 
some discrepancies in each of them with geography and with the 
text. In my own plan of the journeys I have followed the 
narrative so far as it is possible to reccHicile it with the map of 
the country, without attempting to do more than indicate gener¬ 
ally the course taken by Don Quixote in the prosecution of his 
adventures. 

On his first sally we are told that Don Quixote, after riding 
all day, arrived at nightfall at an inn, where he saw two young 
women standing at the door. This, the first of the five inns 
which are mentioned in the story, has been identified with a 
tfenta which still exists, called the Fenta de Quesada^ with an 
inscription, affirming it to be the inn where Don Quixote was 
made a knight. Its general features correspond with those of the 
inn which Don Quixote took for a castle. There is a well with 
a stone trough and a patio which answers to the description, and 
the house, or the basis of it, is old enough to have been standing 
in Cervantes’ time. The Fenta de Quesada is about five or six 
leagues from Argamasilla, in a direction almost west-south-west 
by the compass. After leaving the inn the new-made knight 
returns to his village (ch. iv.) in order to provide himself with a 
squire and other necessaries for his enterprise. He meets on the 
road vnth a labouring man beating his boy, after redressing which 
wrong he comes to a cross-way where four roads meet. Leaving 
Rozinante to choose his road, the Knight seems to have taken 
the direct way home, when after going two miles he encounters 
the merchants of Toledo going to buy silk in Murcia. Rozin- 
ante falling in mid-career, the knight is beaten by the muleteer 
and left lying helpless on the road (ch. v.), where he is found by 
a labouring man of his village, calling on the Marquess of Mantua 
for aid. He is taken home, laid upon an ass, with his armour on 
Rozinante, and so ends the first sally. 

The second sally is taken with Sancho Panza for squire. 
Starting at nightfall, they took, we are told (ch. vii.), the same 
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course and road which Don Quixote had taken on his first 
journey, which was “ by the plain of Montiel,”—that is, skirting 
the northern boundary of the plain so called. There happens, 
at a spot marked by Pellicer beyond the Fenta de Quesada^ the 
famous adventure of the windmills, the district being one 
where windmills are in plenty. After this they “follow the 
road to the Pass of L*pice ’’ (ch. viii.), which, being greyly 
frequented, would yield “ adventures up to the elbows.” The 
Pass of Ldpice is a gap between two olive-clad hills, so called 
{Portus lapidum) from the building stones in which they are rich. 
Through this pass went all the traffic, in those days, between 
Madrid and Andalucia. To the Puerto Lapice the Knight’s 
course would carry him almost due north, by Ae Ojos de 
Guadiana, which are small lakes formed by the river coming to 
the surface here after its underground journey. Arrived at the 
pass, the Knight meets a train of people escorting the carriage of 
the lady who was going to Seville, in whose company are two 
Benedictine friars riding on mules (ch, viii.). Here occurs the 
great battle with the Biscayan, which is left suspended through 
the loss of the manuscript (ch. ix.). After this Don Quixote 
turns off the road into a wood, where they meet with some 
goatherds and are told the story of Chrysostom and Marcela 
(ch. X.). Pursuing their way farther into the wood in a direction 
due west, he falls in with some Yanguesan carriers who are 
resting on their way, where through the fault of Rozinante 
master and man fall out with the Yanguesans and receive a severe 
cudgelling (ch. xv.). A “ short league ” farther, fortune guides 
them to an inn, the second of the kind, which becomes the 
scene of many adventures. This is the inn kept by Juan 
Palomeque, where the adventure with Maritornes occurs, and 
Sancho is tossed in a blanket, after having been dosed with the 
Balsam of Fierabras. This is the farthest point west reached 
by Don Quixote, and thence the authorities agree that he took 
a course due south. After leaving the wood they encounter 
the two fiocks of sheep, which are taken to be the opposing 
armies of Pentapolin and Alifanfaron (ch. xviii.), when Don 
Quixote is stoned by the shepherds. “Without quitting the 
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high road ” they come up at dead of night with the procession of 
‘‘ surpliced ones,” carrying the body of a gentleman from Baeza 
to Segovia (ch. xix.), after which Sancho gives his master the title 
of Knight of the Rueful Feature. They proceed a little way 
between two hills, stopping in a wide secluded valley to eat of 
the provender found on the priests’ sumpter-mule. Going a 
little farther they hear ‘"a great noise.of water,” and terrified 
spend the night in the wood (ch. xx.). In the morning they 
discover the fulling-mills on the banks of the Guadiana. They 
are now, according to the rate they have been travelling since 
they left the inn- of Palomeque, a little east of Ciudad Real, 
near the site of the small town of Almagro. (See sketch-map.) 
In the morning occurs the adventure with the barber and the 
winning of his bason, called the helmet of Mambrino (ch, xxi.). 
“ Returning into the high road,” without any definite purpose, 
Don Quixote takes a course which by the Academ/s map is 
south-east. After a while he meets the chain-gang of galley- 
slaves coming towards him, and gives them their liberty (ch. 
xxii.). For fear of the Holy Brotherhood, at Sancho’s instance, 
they plunge into the defiles of the Sierra Morena. The spot is 
identified in the Academy’s edition as between Valdepefias and 
Almuradiel, near the village of Torrenueva. That night they 
reach the very bowels of the Sierra Morena (ch. xxiii.), where 
Gines de Pasamonte robs Sancho of Dapple while asleep. Pro¬ 
ceeding farther into the mountains, they find a saddle-cushion 
and valise, and soon afterwards come up with their owner, the 
Tattered One, Cardenio, They enter “the ruggedest part of 
the mountains,” arriving at “ the foot of a lofty mountain standing 
alone,” along the skirt of which ran “ a gentle streamlet,” en¬ 
circling “a green and luxuriant meadow.” This is the spot chosen 
by the Knight in which to perform his penance in imitation of 
Amadis. It is a little to the north of the site of the famous 
battle of Las Navas de Tolasa^ fought in 1212, and near the 
scene of the Spanish victory of Bailen, won over the French in 
1808. The streamlet, by the Academy’s map, should be the 
river Guadalen, near its source. Here Don Quixote spends 
some three days in mortifying his flesh and in invocations to 
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Heaven and his lady-love, while Sancho is sent with a letter to 
Dulcinea. Sancho, on the road to El Toboso, arrives at the inn 
where he had been blanketed, and meets the Priest and the 
Barber. Sancho returns with them to where he left his master. 
The Priest and the Barber meet with the disguised Dorothea, 
and the three, together with Cardenio, go to where Don Quixote 
is, with a design to draw^im thence. They find him amidst 
labyrinth of rocks ” (ch. xxix.). The whole company emerge 
from the mountains and take the road which leads them back 
to the inn, Sancho recovering his ass from Gines by the way. 
Arrived at the inn, there occur a variety of-adventures,—^with 
the Captive and Zorayda, and Fernando and Lucinda, and the 
Judge and his daughter with Don Louis, v^ith the contention over 
the ass-pannel and the barber’s bason, and the battle of the wine¬ 
skins, and the reading of the story of The Imfertinent Curiosity; 
after which Don Quixote is bound and shut up in a cage, and 
led away in a bullock-cart to his own village ; where end his 
second sally and the First Part. 

The third sally of Don Quixote occupies the entire Second 
Part, and extends over a much wider field. Starting at nightfall, 
the Knight and squire take the road to El Toboso, which is 
almost due north from Argamasilla. On the evening of the 
second day they reach a wood in the neighbourhood of “the 
great city,” entering El Toboso, after a few hours’ rest, to look 
for Dulcinea’s palace, “on the stroke of midnight” (ch. ix,). 
Don Quixote is persuaded to retire two miles from the town 
while Sancho goes in quest of Dulcinea’s abode. After the 
meeting with the three damsels they remount and take the road 
to Zaragoza. A short stage farther on they encounter the Car of 
Death. The next night they enter a wood, and while resting 
under a tall and shady tree Don Quixote overhears the soliloquy 
of the Knight of the Mirrors (ch. xii.). After overthrow¬ 
ing his adversary, who is revealed as Samson Carrasco, Don 
Quixote proceeds joyfully once more on the road to Zaragoza. 
According to the route traced on the Academy’s map, Don 
Quixote’s course, however, is now due south, and for the next 
half-a-dozen stages is somewhat erratic. On the road he is 
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overtaken by Don Diego de Miranda, and shortly after meets 
with the lions, travelling from Oran towards Madrid. This 
adventure being ended, he arrives about two o’clock in the 
afternoon at Don Diego’s village and country-house (ch. xvii.). 
Leaving Don Diego’s house, Don Quixote announces that he has 
to employ his time in adventures “ till the arrival of the day of 
the jousts at Zaragoza,” proposing as his first adventure a visit to 
the Cave of Montesinos, which takes him very much off the 
road, and indeed in a contrary direction. Passing by Camacho’s 
village, which should be near the site of Villarobledo, Don 
Quixote joins in the wedding festivities. After spending three 
days with Basilic, Don Quixote starts for the Cave of Montesinos, 
arriving within two leagues of which he spends the night in a 
village, which can be no other than Ruidera (ch. xxii.). From 
this point Don Quixote makes due north, resuming his course 
to Zaragoza. He arrives at the third inn, where he meets Gin^s 
de Pasamonte under the disguise of a puppet-showman, near the 
borders of Aragon. Farther on is the braying village, identified 
with El Peral or Peraleja (ch. xxv.). (In the Academy’s map Don 
Quixote is made to arrive at the braying village before he reaches 
the inn, which is clearly an error, for it is stated in the text that 
it was not until the third day after leaving the inn that the 
Knight came up with the army of the brayers.) After travelling 
a few more days, Don Quixote arrives on the banks of the Ebro, 
still bound for Zaragoza. (This is a very long stage, passed over 
with a celerity which has much exercised the geographers.) The 
point where the adventure wnth the enchanted bark occurs is 
variously set down in the map by the authorities, some making it 
above Zaragoza, others below the city. The day after leaving 
the river, Don Quixote meets the Duke and Duchess hawking, 
and is taken to their castle. This castle is identified by Pellicer 
with Buenavia, a pleasance of the Duke of Villahermosa near 
Pedrola, twenty miles from Zaragoza. Here is a long halt. 
Sancho’s Isle is set down variously in the maps, sometimes as 
Castejon, sometimes on the site of Alcala del Ebro. On leaving 
the Duke’s castle, Don Quixote directs his way to Zaragoza (ch. 
Ivii.). After meeting with the images of saints, and the adven- 
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ture with the disguised shepherdesses, and being trampled on 
by the bulls, they come to an inn, which should be in the 
neighbourhood of Zaragoza—the fourth in their experience. 
Here it is that, while Sancho is busy with his supper of cow-heel, 
Don Quixote overhears two gentlemen talking of the book which 
purports to be the Second Part of his adventures, written by 
Avellaneda. Giving up ,his plan of going to Zaragoza, he st^ts 
for Barcelona, which he reaches in six days, after encountering 
Roque Guinart and his band of freebooters, travelling almost due 
east. 

On his return from Barcelona after his overthrow by the 
Elnight of the White Moon there are but few incidents to mark 
the course of the journey. In fulfilment of his v«w we may 
suppose that the Knight took the shortest road home to his village. 
In the Academy’s map the return route is not laid down, nor is it 
material, in the interests of geography or of the romance, to trace 
the Itinerary of Don Quixote any farther. The sketch-map here 
appended of La Mancha and the surrounding districts will 
enable the reader to follow the course of Don Quixote’s wander¬ 
ings, as closely as it is desirable or proper for any hero of romance 
to be pursued by the student of geography. 
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This index » to the contents of the four volumes, mcluding the text of Don 
Quixote and the Introduction. ^ . o r 

The abbreviations are C. for Cervantes 5 D. Q. for Don Quixote ; S. for 
Sancho ; D. for Dulcinea; and R. for Rozinante. 

All Spanish words and titles of books are in Italics. 

The proverbs are arranged, under that general head, in alphabetical order, 
according to the leading word. 

The Roman numerals indicate the volume, the Arabic the page. 


Abindarraez the Moor, i. 73^ 

Accolade, D. Q. receives the, i. 59 
Acorns, Duchess begs for some of 
Theresa P., iv. 133 and n, 

Acquilano, Serafino, iv. ii «. 

Actors, licence given to, iii. 120 and «. 
jidargu^ D. Q-’s first shield, i. 29 
Adventure, of the rescue of the boy 
Andres, i. 62 j the silk merchants 
of Toledo, 66 ; the windmills, 100 ; 
the two Benedictine friars, 106; 
Marcela, 138 ; the Yanguesan 
carriers, 176 5 Maritornes at the 
inn, 187 5 the armies of sheep, 214 ; 
the corpse, 229; the fulling-mills, 
240 5 Mambrino’s helmet, 258 the 
galley-slaves, 275; the Sierra 
Morena, 291 } Cardenio, 303 ; 
Dorothea, ii. 59; the wine-skins, 
173 ; the hanging from the inn loft, 
2875 the bason and pack-saddle, 
303; the officers at the inn, 3^° 5 
the enchanted cage, 324; the goat¬ 
herd, 3815 the disciplinants, 383 5 
El Toboso, iii. 94; Assembly of 
Death, 116; the Knight of the 
Mirrors, 127; the gentleman in 


green, 175; of the Lions, 175; 
Camacho’s wedding, 211; the Cave 
of Montesinos, 231; the braying 
aldermen, 2695 the puppet-show, 
282 ; the braying village, 298 ; the 
enchanted bark, 313 ; the Duke and 
Duchess, 323 ; the hunting party, 
373 ; the troupe of Merlin, 380 } the 
dolorous duenna, 399 ; the enchanted 
horse, iv. 27 j Altisidora, 68 i the 
cats and bells, 86 ; Dona Rodriguez, 
102, 153 } the lacquey Tosilos, 195 ; 
the sacred images, 204 ; the feigned 
shepherdesses, 217; the bulls, 2225 
Roque Guinart, 242 ; Claudia Ger6- 
nima, 244 j the enchanted head, 
268 5 on board the galley, 279 ; the 
Knight of the White Moon, 293 ; 
the hogs, 320 ; the dead Altisidora, 
33 ® 

Adventure, Sancho’s, with the gamblers, 
iv. 117 5 with the disguised damsel, 
122; in Barataria, 164; with the 
pilgrims, 173 ; in the pit, 185 
.^sop quoted, i. 10 
Age of Gold, D. Q. on the, i, 131 
Agrages, a braggart in Amadh^ i. 109 
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Agramante, the camp of, ii. 311 
Agua de dngeles, Hi. 359 
Aguero, Doctor Pedro Recio de, iv. 92 
Aguilar, Don Pedro de, a fellow-captive 
of Viedma, ii. 229 

AJ., words beginning with, derived from 
Arabic, iv. 318 

Alamos of Medina del Campo, the, Hi, 

339 . 

Alastrajarea, Hi. 354 ^ 

Albogues^ sort of cymbals, iv. 318 
AlbondiguiUa, iv. 261 n, 

Albraca, siege of, i. 125 
Alcalde^ iii. 299 
Alcana of Toledo, i. 114 
Alcandas^ in. 219 

Alcarria, town of New Castile, i. 68 
Alcobendas, a village near Madrid, i. 
^33 

Aldonza Lorenzo, original of D., 1. 39 
Alessandria de la Paglia, ii. 221 
Alfange, a short sword, iii. 203 
Alfebo, Knight of the Sun, i. 26 
Alfenique, ii. 337 
Alfeniquen of Algarve, i. 217 
Alfonso X., King, i. 166 
Alforjas, i. 97 n. 

Algarrobas^ iii. 138 

Algehruta^ a bone-setter, iii. 158 

Alguacil^ a bailiff, iv. 14 

Alhena, a kind of privet, iii. 8 

Aliaga, Confessor to Philip III., iii. 

394 5 supposed allusion to, iv. 258 n. 
Alifanfaron, Emperor of Taprobana, i. 

Alhnana^ for antmalia^ ii. 370 
Aljaferia, a palace of Zaragoza, iii. 285 
Allusion, personal, in D. i. 239 
Almalafa, a kind of cloak, ii. 204 j iv. 
107 

Almansur, Moorish general, iv. 211 
Almodovar, a town of New Castile, i. 

307 3 iv. 93 
Almohades, iii. 61 
Alonso, Pedro, relieves D. Q., i. 73 
Alquife the sage, ii. 292 5 iii. 382 
Altisidora, her serenade of D, Q., 
iv. 68; lines to D. < 2 - on his 
departure, 203; her accusation of 
him and confession, 204, 207; her 
love for D. < 2 - a wonder to S., 215; 
laid out on a bier for dead, 329; 
lament over, 332 5 returns to life, 
335 5 address to D. Q., 336; visit 


to D. ^., 340; account of her visit 
to Hell, 3415 told by D. Q. that 
her love is hopeless, 344 j her rage, 
345 5 cured of her love, 345 ’ 

Aluch Ali, or Uchali, ii. 223 j character 
of, 233 

Alva, Duke of, ii. 221 
Amadis, the Family of, App. C, i. 
Amadis, the Story of, App. B, i. 
Amadis of Gaul (the man), sonnet 
D. Q., i. 21 j thought by the Barber 
to be a sniveller, 33 j the native 
country of, 38 ; in the power of 

Arcalaus, 1815 called Beltenebros^ 
184 J his sword coveted by D. 

214 ; cynosure of Knights Errant, ii. 

7 5 Q* prepares to imitate, 8 ; 
never signed his letters, 15 j authority 
of, quoted by D. ^., ^ j chaste and 
valiant, iii. 20 5 description of his 
person, 22 j D. Q. on his death-bed 
declares himself enemy of, iv. 373 
Amadis of Gaul (the book), the heresi- 
arch of that bad sect, i, 79 ; spared 
from the flames, 80 
Amadis of Greece (the man), i. 34 
Amadis of Greece (the book), character 
of, i. 80 

Amber, a scent, i. 307 
Ambrosio, funeral oration over Chrysos¬ 
tom, i. 159 

Aminta, translation of, iv. 275 
Amor de Dios, Del, by Fonseca, i. 12 
Andandona, the giantess, Hi. 276 
Andres, the boy, rescue of, i. 61 ; second 
meeting with, ii. 115 
Angelica the Fair, ii. 7, 283 described 
by D. Q., iii. 24 

An^o el Malo, the Manager, iii. 117 
Anna Felix, daughter of Ricote the 
Morisco, her story, iv. 286 ; meet¬ 
ing with D. Gregorio, 303 
Anselmo, character in the Impertinent 
Cvrmity, ii. 131 > rival of Eugenio, 
in goatherd’s story, 374 
Antonio the goatherd’s song, i. 134 
Antonomasia, Infanta, heroine of the 
story of the Dolorous Duenna, iv. 9 
Aparicio, or Hypericum, iv. 87 «. 
Apollonia, S,, the prayer of, iii. 73 
Arabic, Cervantes’ knowledge of, iv. 
319 «. 

Aragon, kingdom of, iii. 3125 the 
I Mancha of, 274 
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Aranjuez, iv, 129 
jSraucana^ La, of Ercilia, i. 91 
Arcalaus, the enchanter, i. 181 j ap¬ 
pears in Merlin’s troupe, iii. 382 
Archaisms in D. Q.’s speech, i.46 n., 108 
Archbishop of Toledo, C.’s patron, iii. 
9 > 394 

Archbishops errant, ii. 36 
Archipiela, king of Candaya, iv. 9 
J?rgamasilla, first mention of^ in con¬ 
nexion with D. Q., ii. 391 j acade¬ 
micians of, upon D. Q., 392 ; Moris- 
coes in, iv. 176 5 bir^place of D. 
why not mentioned, 378 
Argensola, Lupercio Leonardo, his plays 
noticed by C., ii. 343 
Ariosto, C.’s opinion of, i. 83 ; D. Q,.’s 
knowledge of, iv. 274 
Armas blancas, i. 42 n. 

Arnaldos, El Conde, ballad of, quoted, iii. 
224 

Amaut Mami, ii. 251 
Arthur, King, legend of, i. 148 ; ii. 358 
Artillery, in the romances, iii. 282 
Ass, S.’s, contradictions in story of the 
theft of, i. 293, 302, 303, 304; ii. 
5, 12 ; S.’s lament over, i. 295 5 
reference to his loss, ii. 23 ; S. re¬ 
covers, 103; blunders respecting 
stealing of, iii. 48, 296 j solicitude of 
S. for, 333, 371 ; their friendship, 
375 ; saddled by S. in Barataria, iv. 
167 5 falls into a pit with S., 184 j 
S.’s address to, 185 5 clothed as peni¬ 
tent of Holy Office, 370 
Ass-colts, D. (^.’s order for, on his 
Niece, ii. 22 

Assembly of Death, adventure of the, 
iii, li() et seq, 

Asturians, their physical peculiarities, 
i. 187 «. 

Asturias, origin of name, iv. 107 
Austriada, La, of Juan Rufo, i. 91 
Authorities, principal, cited, i. xxxviii. 
Authors and publishers, iv. 275 
Auto^de-fe of D. Q.’s library, i. 78 
Autos sacramentales, iii. 117 «. 
Avellaneda, his taunts of C. for his 
infirmities, i. 5 ; his Second Part, 
iii. 2, 5 J his mocks at C.’s wounds, 
6 ; may have seen C.’s Second Part 
in MS., 113 J iv. 230 5 allusions to, 
23 S> 236, 258, 259 
Azpeitia, D. Sancho de, i, 116 


Babas&otm, a gate of Algiers, ii. 243 
Baci-yelmo, D. 2 *’s, ii. 305 
Bagartms, ii. 256 

Bagattelle, Le, an Italian book, iv. 

273 

Bagnios, ii. 234 and n, 

Baldrick, D. Q.’s, iii. 189 
Baldwin, Count, ballad of, i. 70 
Ballads, quoted, i. 47, 48, 70, 72, 150, 
199.5 iii* 94» 98, 126, 247, 254, 282, 
283, 376 

Ballads, popularity of, i. 76 5 iii. 98 
Ballads, Spanish, App. C, iii. 

Balsam of Fierabras, virtues of, i. 122 5 
prepared by D. Q., 2015 effects of 
on D. Q. and S., 202, 203 
Banditti, hung on trees, iv. 241 5 infest 
Cataluna, 242 5 D. Q. surrounded by, 

243 . 

Barataria, the Tsle, iv. 73 
Barato, meaning of, iv. 118 n. 
Barbarossa, the son of, ii. 225 
Barber, Master Nicholas the, his opinion 
of Knights of Romance, i. 33 5 holds 
an inquisition of D. ^.’s library, 78 5 
his meeting with S., ii. 32 5 loses his 
false beard, 86 5 his prophecy ad¬ 
dressed to D. 2*1 325 ; abandons D. 
Q.’s society for a time, iii. 11 5 visits 
D. 2*5 125 conversation, 135 story 
of the madman of Seville, 16 5 
(Second Barber) the owner of Mam- 
brino’s helmet, ii. 303 
Barcelona, arrival of D. 2 - at, iv. 255 5 
character of, 359 
Barcino, a dog, iv. 371 
Baretti, attack on Bowie, i. xxxi. 
Basilio, enamoured of 2 uiteria, iii. 202 5 
appearance, 225 5 address to 2’aiteria, 
225 

Bausanes, iii. 116 

Bavieca, i. 2 5 5 ii. 3615 origin of name, 
i. 37 «. 5 dialogue between Bavieca and 
Rozinante, 28 

Bayardo, horse of Rinaldo of Mont- 
dvan, ii. 393 5 iv. 22 
Beard, to give the lie by the, iv. 172 
Beards, allusion to D. 2 -’s and S.’s, i. 
197 5 worn by clergy, ii. 92 5 D. 2 *’s 
and S.’s, iii. 350 n. 

Beds, on a journey, ii. 273 
Beggars and pilgrims, iv. 173 
Bejar, Duke of, dedication of First Part 
of D. to, i. X 5 reported to have 
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refused dedication, 3 n. j descended 
from kings of Navarre, 18 
Belerma, iii. 245, 247, 251, 255 
Belianis of Greece, sonnet to D. i. 

22 5 Jiis wounds, 32 
Belitre^ term of abuse, ii. 100 n, 

Bellido Dolfos, ii. 46 j iii. 300 
Bells, not used among the Moors, iii. 

^87 

Beltenebros, title of Amadis, if 184 5 
penance in the PeHa Pobre, ii. i 
Benengeli, Cid Hamet, presumed author 
of D. i. 115 and «. 5 origin of 
name, 115; his exactness as an 
historian, 1915 iv. 19; a Manche¬ 
gan, i. 275 ; invocation to Allah, iii. 

83; swears as a Christian, 295 5 
address to his pen, iv. 378 
Berengena, iii. 33 
Berengeneros, iii. 301 
Bireno, or Vireno, iv. 204 
Biscayan, D. Q,.’s duel with the, i. iio 
Biscayans, C.’s grudge against, i. 109 
n.i their character, 157; as secretaries, 
iv. 94 

Blanket, Sancho tossed in a, i. 209,210 
Boileau, quoted, iii, 152 
Borceguies, buskins, iii. 161 
Borla, La, ii. 212 «. 

Bounty, soldiers’, iii. 264 
Bourgeois Gmtilhomme, Le, scene in, 
borrowed from C., iii. 63 «. 

Bowie, John, editor of D. i. xxx. 
Brandabarbaran of Boliche, i. 217 
Bran tome, quoted, iii. 179 
Braying ViUage, the, iii. 270 
Brida, d la, method of riding, i. 47 
Brillador, Orlando’s horse, ii. 393 5 iv. 

22 

Brocabruno, the giant, i. 266 
Brook soup, iii. 121 
Bninelo, the thief, iii. i, 8 
Bull-fighters, knights as, iii. 184 
Bulls, D. overthrown by a herd of, 
iv. 223 

Bwhzdor, El, to Sancho Panza, ii. 394 
Butron, a dog, iv. 371 

Cabailero, double meaning of, i. 74 ff., 

J09 

Cabra, cavern of, iii. 142 
Cachidiablo, El, on the tomb of D. 

394 

Cachopines, the, of Laredo, i. 157 
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Cadells, the, and the Niarros, the feud 
between, iv. 254 

Caesar, Julius, a dandy, iii. 32 j studied 
slatternliness of, iv. 51 
Cage, the Enchanted, ii. 328 
Calainos, ballad of, iii. 98 
Calderon, Juan, commentator on D. 
i. xxxii. 

Cahatrueno, D. so called, ii. 392 
Cahas, fashions of, ii. 203 ; iv. 54; 6. 

i. 30 J iii. 335 
Camacho, the rich, iii. 208 
Camacho’s wedding, iii. 220 ; S. gets a 
skimming, 213; dances at, 2145 
masque, 2145 preparations for the 
feasts, 220; Basilio’s stratagem, 
226 ; married to Quiteria, 228 j rage 
of Camacho, 229 j D.^. intervenes, 
229 

Camilla, heroine of the novel of the 
Impertinent Curiosity, ii. 131 
Camoens imitated, i. 22 j reference to, 
iv. 218 

Canario, in thieves’ slang, i. 277 

Candaya, kingdom of, iv. 9 

Canon of Toledo,on romances,ii.336,etc. 

Cantimplora, iv. 66 

Caprichoso, in praise of R., ii. 393 

Captive’s Story, the, ii. 231 and «. 

Caraculiambro, the giant, i. 39 

Carcajes, anklets, ii. 251 

Cardenas, Venta de, i. 311 ». 

Cardenio, story told by goatherd, i. 
304 ; discovered by D. Q., 308 ; en¬ 
counters D. JJ., 308 J his story, 311 ; 
quarrel with D. Q^., 319 ; sings echo- 
verses, ii. 42 ; sonnet, 43 ; address 
to Priest and Barber, 44 ; continues 
his story, 45 5 makes himself known 
to Dorothea, 76 5 supposed founda¬ 
tion for story, 196 «. 

Carloto, the murderer of Baldwin, i. 70 
Caro/ea, La, i. 92 

Carpio, Bernardo del, D. Q.’s opinion 
of, i. 34 $ ballad of, quoted, ii. 28 
Carranza, a writer on fencing, iii. 207 «. 
Carrasco, Samson, introduction of, iiL 
35 ; address to D. Q., 36 5 conversa¬ 
tion with S., 39 5 interview with 
Housekeeper, 723 offers to be D. 
Q.’s squire, 78 j discovered in the 
l^ight of the Mirrors, 1533 his 
scheme to cure D. Q., 156 5 pursues 
his design through vengeance, 158 ; 
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reappears as Knight of the White 
Moon, iv. 293 ; challenges D. Q,-, 
294; overthrows D. Q., 295 5 
reveals himself to Don Antonio 
Moreno, 297 j consoles D. Q,. on 
his death-bed, 371 

Casildea de Vandalia, mistress of the 
Knight of the Wood, iii. 129, 141 
Castilian, purest, iii. 222 
Castle of Fame, the, i. 85 
Catariberas, iii. 265 k. 

Catholic, for sound, iii. 139 ; iv. 185 
Cats and Bells, adventure of the, iv. 86 
et seq. 

Cava Rumia^ La, ii. 262 
Caviare, iv. 175 
Cazoleros, the, iii. 301 
Cecear, ii. 28^ n. 

Cecial, Tome, squire of the Knight of 
the Wood, iii. 153 ; colloquy with 

S., 132 

Cklada de encaje^ complete helmet, i, 36 
Celesiina, La, allusion to, i. 25 
CendaJ, i. 193 «. 

Censorship of plays, advocated, ii. 348 
Cervantes, his opinion on translation, 
Introd. i. xiv.; his style, xv.; 
language of, xxiii. 5 on commentary 
to D, xxix. 5 confesses his 

mediocrity as poet, 15 ; poetry not 
to be taken too seriously, 16 j his 
irony, ii, 128; iii. 335 iv. 304; 
allusions to his own adventures in 
Algiers, ii. 236 5 on his correctors, 
iii. 45, 47; his opinion of the In¬ 
quisition, iii. 91; iv. 3315 on the 
expulsion of the Moriscoes, iv. 304 
Cervantes (San), tower of, iii, 5 
Cervellon, Gabriel, ii. 228 
Chargers, famous, iv. 22 
Charles V., anecdote of, iii. 87 
Chaucer, parallels from, ii. 46 ; iv. 32 
Cherchel, the port of, ii. 248 
Chivalries, books of, C.’s attitude to¬ 
wards, i. 79 ; ii. 340 
Christian, old. S.’s boast of being an, 
iii. 52 

Chronology of D. ^ i. 415 ii. 120, 
201, 273, 289 ; iv. 95, 256 ; diffi¬ 
culties in the, ii. 386 ; iii. 34 ; App. 
A, iv. 

Chrysostom, Marcela’s lover, i. 138 ; 
his Lay of Despair, 162 ; his epitaph, 
172 


Church in Spain, the, in 1605-15, iii. 
xiii. 

Churumbela, ancient wind instrument, 
iv. 318 

Cicero quoted, ii. 344 
Cid, the, App. B, i. 

Cid, the, D. Q.’s opinion of, i. 34 5 anec¬ 
dote of, 237 J doubts on existence of, 
ii. 361; iii, 362 

CierrorkEspana, old Spanish war-cry, iv. 
56, 214 

Cirongilio of Thrace, ii. 124 
Ciudad Real, wine of, iii. 139 
Claridiana, daughter of Emperor of 
Trebizond, i. 27 

Claudia Geronima, story of, iv. 244 
Clavijo, Don, Antonomasia’s lover, iv. 

13 

Clavilefio, the enchanted horse, iv. 21, 
23 

Clemencin, the commentator, i. 24, etc. 
Cloak, D. ^.’s, of grey cloth, iii. 189 
Clock-town, iii. 301 
Coaches, when introduced, iii. 395 
Coastguards, Spanish, ii. 268 
Coif, badge of duenna, iv. 3 
Colada, La, the Cid’s sword, i. 182 
Coleridge, S. T., opinion of Prologue, 

i. 14} remark on name of Q,uixote, 
31; on S.’s lies, iv. 41 

Comedies, Spanish, criticised, ii. 343 
et seq, 

Comendador, Griego, El, iii. 378 
Commendatory verses, ridicule of, i. 15 
Compluto, El Gran, ii. 86 
Confessor, Duke’s, attempt to identify 
the, iii. 337 ; his dislike to D. 
and S., 3395 his rebuke of D. 

341 . 

Constitutms of the great Governor Sancho 
Fan%a, the, iv. 151 

Corchuelo, a travelling student, iii. 

206 5 his fight with a fencer, 207 
Corchuelo, Lorenzo, father of Dulcinea, 

ii. 16 

Cordova, horses of, i. 175 
Coroosa, the mitre of the Holy Office, 
iv. 330, 360 

Cortes, his burning of his ships, iii. 88 
Cortesana, play upon word, ii. 17 
Cosmographer, iii. 317 
Cow-heels, S.’s supper of, iv. 229 
Crickets, the cage of, iv. 364 
Cross-way, D. Q.. at the, i. 66 
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Crows, Cornish tradition respecting, i. 

149 

Crujla^ La, the gangway in a galley, iv. 

280 

Cruzado, a coin, iv. 287 
Cmtraho, a commander of four galleys, 
iv. 280 

Cuenca, stuff of, iii. 223, 365 
Cuesta, Juan de la, printer of D. ^ i. i 
Cura, meaning of word, i. 33 ^ 

Curds, S. puts them into D. Q.’s helmet, 
iii. 173 

Cyprus, capture of, by the Turks, ii. 

222 

Dances, Spanish, iii. 20 i 5 iv. 110,266 
Dapple, name of S.’s ass, i. 295 
Darinelj the shepherd, i. 80 
Date of Story, the, i. 29 
Dawn, description of, i. 43 j iii. 148 
Death, S.’s speech on, iii. 221 
De hohilis bobilis, ii. 99 j iv. 348 
Dedication of First Part, doubts as to 
the authorship, i. 2 

Dedication of Second Part, iii. i et seq. 
Delusions, D. ^.’s, effect on S., iii. 257 
Desconodda, La, title of Urganda, i. 18 
Despenaperros, the pass of, i. 311 
Devil, the, in the Assembly of Death, 
iii. 116 

Devils, playing at ball with books, iv. 

340 

Didlogo de la Lengua, quoted i. 25 
Diana Enamorada. La, of Gil Polo, i. 87 
Diana of Mcntemayor, i. 87 
Diet of D. Q., i. 20 
Dirlos, Count, brother of Durandarte, 
iii. 212 

Disciplinants, adventure of the, ii. 383 
Disenchantment of D., the aim of D. 

Q.’s life, iii. 159 ; how to be effected, 

3*5 

Don, abuse of the, i. 60 ; iii. 315 
applied to saints, iv. 210 
Domso, sonnet to S. P., i. 24 
Don S^uixote (the book), engendered in 
a prison, i, 5 ; purpose first announced, 

13; again avowed, iv. 379 ; its popu¬ 
larity in Europe, iii. 42 5 number of 
copies printed, 36 j translations, 375 
blemishes in, 44, 48 ; S.’s prediction 
respecting, iv. 355 ; the true and the 
false, the author on, 379 
Doria, Juan Andrea, ii, 228 
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Doria, Pagan, ii, 228 
Dorothea, her lament, ii. 58 ; disguise, 
59 J discovery of, 60 j story of, 62 ; 
conclusion, 74 j takes part of a dis¬ 
tressed princess (Micomicona), 80 j 
D. { 2 ; promises aid, 82; tells story 
ofPrincess Micomicona, 93 j reimited 
to Fernando, 191 j conclusion of her 
story related by Fernando, 187; inter¬ 
cedes for S., 322 

Drama, the Canon of Toledo on the 
Spanish, ii. 341 

Duchess, the, meeting with D. Q. when 
out hawking, iii. 3235 S. sent to 
greet her, 325 j description, 325 5 
attempts to identify, 326 5 enquires 
about Dulcinea, 342 j conversation 
with S,, 3625 overhears Duenna 
talking scandal of her and beats her, 
iv. H2; her letter to Theresa, 133 
Duel, laws of the, iii. 66 
Duelos y quebrantes, a dish, i. 30 
Duendes, iv. 315 

Duenna, the Dolorous, or Countess 
Trifaldi, iii. 399 ; iv. i, 5 ; her bur¬ 
lesque address, iv. 6 5 her story, 8 
Duennas, C.’s antipathy to, iii. 371; 
iv. 333 ; the bearded, iv. 18 j their 
evil reputation, 104, 106 
DuguescUn, Bertrand, his treachery, iv. 
240 

Duke, the, attempt to identify, iii. 326; 
submits to be lathered like D. Q., 
350 ; consents to the ordeal of battle, 
iv. 156; visited by Samson Carrasco, 
339; waylays D. on his return 
from Barcelona, 340 
Dulcinea, sonnet to, by Oriana, i. 23 
Dulcinea del Toboso, App. E, i. 
Dulcinea del Toboso, i. 23 ; why so 
called, 40; D. Q.’s accoimt of her 
lineage, 155; D. Q.’s letter to, ii. 
215 S.’s description of, 16 j her 
original, 17; S. threatens her, 24 5 
reply to D. Q.’s letter, 109 5 D, Q.’s 
address to, 288 ; sonnet to, 392 j 
meeting with D. Q., iii. 108 5 her 
disenchantment great aim of D. Q.’s 
life, 159 5 meeting with D. Q. in 
cave of Montesinos, 254 5 sends to 
borrow six reals of D. Q., 255 j malice 
of her enchantment, 352 ; Duchess 
questions S. concerning her, 363 ; 
Merlin’s remedy for her disenchant- 
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ment, 385; her disenchantment 
completed, iv. 358 
Duran, his Romancero^ iv. 360 
Durandarte, iii. 246 
Durindana, sword of Orlando, iii. 284 

Ebro, D. Q. reaches the, iii. 313 
Echacuern;os, iii. 336 
Elifabad, Master, i. 318 
Enchanters: D. Q.’s tirade against 
their malignancy, iii. 353 ; instances 
of malice of, 355 

Enchantment; D. < 2 * binder an, i. 95 5 
D. Q. on various sorts of, ii. 350 ; 
Dulcinea’s transformation, result of, 
iii. 109 5 S. declares disbelief in, 342 
Entr&verado poeta^ El^ i. 24 
Escano^ the Ci#’s, iii. 362 
Escoiillo, El^ iv. 264 
Espaldar, the stroke oar in a galley, iv. 
201 

Espartafilardo of the Wood, i. 218 
Espejo de Caballerias^ El^ i, 82 
Espejo de Principesy Caballeros^ i. 26 
Esplandian, son of Amadis, L 23 ; judg¬ 
ment on the book of, 80 
Esquife, the sage, i. 75 
Estanterol^ ii. 225 ; iv. 280 
Eugenio, the goatherd, ii. 374 
Eve of S. John, date of D. Q.’s entry 
into Barcelona, iv. 256 
Executors, D. ^.’s, iv. 376 

Fairy money, iv. 315 

Fartax, a nickname of Aluch Ali, ii, 

233 

Fa Vila, King, ballad of, quoted, iii. 376 
Feature, Knight of the Rueful, i. 257 
Fernando, Cardenio’s false friend, i, 
3135 arrival at the inn, ii. 1875 
relates conclusion of Dorothea’s story, 

195 

Fierabras, a giant, ii. 358 ; Balsam of, i. 

122, 178, 204 
Fig of Spain, the, iii. 333 
Figueroa, Cristobd Suarez de, his Pastor 
Fido, iv. 275 

Fzgura, El Caballero de Triste^ name 
first assumed by D. ^., i. 236 
Figuras judiciarias, iii. 278 
Flanders, the banks of, iii. 224 
Flat-nosed women, iv. 105 
FJorisel de Niquea^ by Silva, i. 31 


Florismarte, or Felixmarte, of Hyrcania, 

i. 81; ii. 124 

Fountains, famous, described, iii. 235 
France, the Rock of, iii. 240 
Fratm^ El, nickname of the engineer 
Palearo, ii. 232 
Friesland chargers, iv. 196 
Friston, the enchanter, i. 95, 102 
Frontino, Ruggiero’s horse, iv. 22 
Fuera-r^a, word of command, iv. 2 So 
Fuggers, the, iii. 256 
Fulling-mills, adventure of the, i. 241, 

253 

Furze-bushes put under R.’s and D.’s 
tails, iv. 258 

Gaeta, Holy Trinity of, iii. 240 5 iv. 

3 ° 

Gaiferos, Don, ballad of, iii. 282 
Gaita, a musical instrument, iv. 318 
Galafre, a giant, ii. 358 
Galalon, the traitor, i. 35 
Galaor, brother of Amadis of Gaul, i. 

33 j his character, 155 ; iii. 32 
Galatea, La, pastoral by C., u 90 5 
second part promised, iii. 10 
Galiana, the palace of, iv. 188 
Galley-slaves, adventure of the, i. 275 
et seq. 

Gamblers, their classes, iv. 118 ; their 
number, 119 

Gandalin, squire of Amadis, i. 255 ; his 
sonnet to Sancho, i. 23 
Gante and Luna, swashbucklers, ii. 375 
Garcilaso de la Vega, quoted, ii. 364, 
378 5 iv. 218 5 reference to, 332 
Garlic, use of, in Spain, iii. 111 5 iv. 51 
Garrucha, ii. 94 

Gasabal, squire of Galaor, i. 256 
Gayangos, D. Pascual de, on Palmerin 
of England, i. 84 ; quoted, 191 
Geographical difficulties, i. 293 5 iii. 
3^3 

Gertgonosa, iii. 200 

German beggars, iv. 173 

Germania, slang language, i. 24,48,277 5 

ii. 211 ; iii. 200 

Geronimo, Don, meets D. at the 
inn, iv. 230 

Giants, i. 34; iii. 22, 66 5 windmills 
taken for, i. loi 

Gibberish, the German beggars’, iv. 177 
Gibson, J. Y., his translations of D. ^ 
poetry, i. 16 
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Giaes de Pasamonte, first appearance j 
of, i. 282,294 j steals S.’s ass, ii. 103 ; 
second meeting with, iii. 48 ; appears 
at inn as Master Peter, 273 ; history 
of, 296 

Gineta^ a la, a mode of riding, ii. 184; 
iii. 113 

Gipsies, their language, ii, 103 
Giralda, La, of Seville, iii. 142, 235 
Glosses, iii, 193, 194 ^ 

Goatherd, Eugenio, the woman-hater, 
ii. 369; his story, 371 et se^. ; quarrel 
with D. < 2 ^., 381 

Goatherd, song of the young, i. 134 
Goatherds, meeting of D. Q,, with the, 

i. 129 

Goletta, La, taking of, ii. 227 
Gonela, the horse of, i. 37 
Gonzalo de Cordova, ii. 124, 125 
Governorship, S.’s, spoken of, iii. 39 ; 
promised by the Duke to S., 346 5 
S.’s fitness for, vouched by D. Q., 3 57 
Grandees, Spanish, ii. 62 
Greek Commander, the, Feman Nunez 
de Guzman, iii. 378 
Gregorio, Don Pedro, lover of Ricote’s 
daughter, iv. 183 ; follows Anna 
Felix to Barbary, 286 ; disguised as 
a woman and taken into a harem, 
287; plan for his liberation, 289 ; 
D. offer to release him single- 
handed, 290 5 his return, 302 
Gregilescos, iv. 54 

Guadalajara gate, the, iv. 109 and n. 
Guadameciks, sort of hangings, iv. 352 
and n. 

Guadarrama, spindle of, i. 68 
Guadiana, iii. 249 and n, 5 iv. 130 
Guadiana, Los ojos de, iv. 130 
Guinevere, Queen, i. 149; and Lancelot, 

ii- 358 

Guiomar de Quinones, Dona, arrested 
by Roque’s band, iv. 252 
Guisando, bulls of, iii. 142 and n., 235 
Guisopete, for AEsop, quoted by S., 

ii. 2 

Guitar-players, all barbers are, iv. 319 
Gurapa, slang for galleys, i. 277 
Guzman, Don Gonzalo de, ii. 360 
Gu%man de Alfarache, i. 209, 285 j ii. 
316 

Haldudo, Juan, D. Q.’s adventure with, 
1. 62 


Hartzenbusch, corrector of D. i, 
xxxiv., 12, 96, 176, 183, 235,' 
294; ii. 12, 86, 311 nti, 

Hassan Aga (Pasha), Viceroy of Algiers, 

ii. 236, 239 

Have and Have-not, the two families of 
the, iii. 220 and n. 

Hawking, the Duke and Duchess at 
the, iii. 323 

Head, the Brazen, iv. 263; its con¬ 
struction, 271 

Head of the table. S.’s story about, iii. 

341 

Hearts, size of, as betokening courage, 

iii. 247 

Heine, on D. Q.’s overthrow, iv. 296 
Hell, Altisidora’s vision of, iv. 341 
Helmet, manufactured by D. Q., i. 36 
Hermit, the, near Cave^f Montesinos, 

iii. 261 

Hidalgo and Caballero, ii. 63 and n ,; 
iii. 33 ^ 

Hidalgos, iv. 107 
Hippogriff, ii. 11 

History, the mother of truth, i. 117 
and n. 

Hita, Archpriest of, quoted, iii. 212 
Holy Brotherhood, the, i. 121, 197, 
292 ; D. Q.’s reproof of, ii. 316 
Holy Greal, Quest of the, ii. 358 
Housekeeper, D. Q.’s, her age, i. 305 
lament over D. Q., 74 5 deceives D. 
Q., 94 ; grief at D. Q.’s return home, 

ii. 388 ; tries to dissuade D. Q. from 
third sally, iii. 64; interview with 
S. Carrasco, 72 ; attempts to dissuade 
D. Q. from a pastoral life, iv. 370 

Hozes, Ramon de, a poniard-maker, 

iii. 246 

Hurtado de Mendoza, author of Lazar- 
illo de Tormes, i. 284 

Images, sacred, carried about for show, 

iv. 210 

Impertinent Curiosi^, novel of the, ii. 

131; continued, 178 
Index Expurgatorius of Portugal, 
passages expunged in, i. 156, 204, 
210, 252 ; ii. 66 

Ingenioso, meaning of word, i. i ». 

I Inn, the first arrival of D. Q. at, 
i. 44 5 the second, 185 ; return of S. 
to, ii. 315 return of the party to 
the, 1205 the third, iii. 2675 the 
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fourth, arrival at, iv. 227 5 the fifth, 

35 ^, , . 

Innkeeper, the first, character, 1. 54 j 
Juan. Palomeque, the second, 212; his 
opinion of books of chivalries, ii. 122, 
124 

Inns, Spanish, i. 44, 186 ; iv. 229 

Inquisition, Holy, the, C.’s attitude 
towards, i. 91 5 iii. 6 ; references to, 
• iv. 272, 330 and «., 365 
Inquisition of the books, the, i. 78 
et seq. 

Insula (Isle), first promised by D. to 
S., i. 96 and ». 

Insulas^ famous, iv. 74 
Invocation of their mistresses by Knights 
Errant, i. 152 
Irony of C., i. 89 ; iii. 266 
Issues, the ulb of, iv. 112 
Italianisms in D, iii. 275 
Itinerary of D. Q. i. 43, 98, 293 ; iii. 
82, 171, 237, 297, 311; iv. 238; 
App. B, iv. 

Jarama, the bulls of, iv. 223 
Jarvis, the translator, i. xxi. 

Jauregui, Juan, author and painter, iv. 
275 

Jews of Toledo, the, i. 114 
Jousts, literary, iii. 168, 194 
Juan, Don, a guest at the inn, his con¬ 
versation with D. Q^. about Avella- 
neda’s Second Part, iv. 230 

J uan, Don, of Austria, ii. 222 
uan, San, Priory of, C.’s interest in, 
iii. 249 

Juana Gutierrez, a name of S.’s wife, i. 
99; iv. 232 

J uan Latino, the negro scholar, i. 20 
udge, arrival of the, at the inn, with 
his daughter, ii. 273 5 recognised by 
his brother, the Captive, 275 

Kerchiefs, the three, of Altisidora, iv. 
206 

Kidneys, D. <^.’s affection of the, iii. 
189 

Knight Errant, D. <^.’s resolution to 
become a, i. 35; money of a, 54 5 
food of a, 126 ; on the reception and 
entertainment of a, 266 ; ideal of an 
adventure, ii. 363 5 D. Q. proclaims 
himself one, 366 

Knight Errantry, a leveller of distinc¬ 


tions, i. 130 ; D. Q. describes, to 
Sefior Vivaldo, 148 ; D.^.’s discourse 
on, 150 5 D. defence of, ii. 357 ; 
the Canon of Toledo denounces, 3555 
includes all other sciences, iii. 191; 
S. on, 307 5 D. <^. renounces, iv. 

370 

Knight of the Sun, sonnet of, i. 26 5 of 
the Cross, 82 5 of the Rueful Feature, 
titl^ of D. 233, 236; of the 
Wood or of the Mirrors (Samson 
Carrasco), 129 5 of the Green Coat 
(Don Diego de Miranda), 162; 
of the Lions (title of D. ^.), 183 ; 
of the White Moon, iv. 293 ; over¬ 
throws D. <^., 295 

Knights Errant, discourse of D. <^. on, 

i. 180 5 above the law, ii. 315; 
D. Q. maintains existence of, 357 j 
disarming of, by maidens, 365 ; D, 
Q.’s argument for the existence 0^ 
iii* 345 

La Mancha, App. A ii. 

La Mancha : why selected as scene of 
D. <^.’s exploits, i. 38 5 character of 
province, 158 ; windmills in, too ; 
acorns of, 130 j trees in, iii. 123 
Lancasters, the, of Portugal, i. 156 
Lancelot, ballad of, quoted by D. Q., i, 
49 5 romance of, ii. 358 
Lara, Diego Ordonez de, his defiance, 
iii. 300 

Laurcalco, Lord of the Silver Bridge, 

i. 217 

Lavapies, fountain of, iii. 235 
La%arilh de Tormes, references to, i. 25, 
284 

Leandra, a character in the Goatherd’s 
story, ii. 373 

Lela Marien, name for Virgin Mary, 

ii. 240 

Leliliesy Arab war-cries, iii. 378 
Lemos, Conde de, dedication of Second 
Part to, iii. i, 261 

Leonela, character in the Impertinent 
Curiosity^ ii. 150 

Lepanto, Battle of, ii. 222 5 C.’s part 
in, referred to, iii. 5 
Lerma, Duke of, supposed allusion to, 
i. 20 and n. 5 supposed patron of C., 

iii. 167 

Letter, D. Q,.’s to Dulcinea, ii. 21 ; of 
S. to Theresa, iii. 395 j the Duke’s 
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Pedro of Portugal, Dom, the traveller, 
iii. 259 

Peerless, use of the epithet, i. 67 
Peers, of France, the Twelve, i. 74; 
ii. 361 

Pellicer, the commentator, i. xxxi. 
Penance of D. ii. 6, 10 
Pena Pobre, or Rock Dolorous, i. 215 
ii. 6 

Pentapolin of the Sleeveless Arm, i. 
215 

Perogrnllo, the prophet, iv. 270 
Pero Perez, the Priest of D. <^.’s village, 
i- 74 

Persilesy Sigismunda, iii. 2 
Peter, Master, the puppet-showman, iii. 
273 ; his lament over his puppets, 
2S8 

Philip III., anecdote of, iii. 42 
Phillips’ translation, i. xviii. 

Picara Jmtina, La^ by Fr. Perez, i. 17 
Pierres and Magalona, ii, 359 
Pilgrims met by S., iv. 173 
Pintiquiniestra, ^ueen, i. 80 
Piojo, fountain of, iii. 235 
Pirates, Barbary, ii. 267 ». 

Platir, the Knight, i. 82 
Plautus quoted, i. 37 
Playa de San Lucar, i. 48 
Poetry, D. on, iii. 168 
Poets, the three and a half, iii. 53 
Polydore Virgil, supplement to, iii. 236, 
260 

Ponce de Leon, iii. 179 and «. 

Poiroj jE/, of Cordova, i. 53, 208 and «. 
Poverty, on genteel, iv. 65 
Prefatory verses, the, i. 6 
Prester John, ii. 338 and «. 

Priest, the, his disputes with D. i. 
333 a licentiate of Siguenza, 34 5 
holds an Inquisition of D. <^.’s books, 
78 5 met by S. at the inn, ii. 32 5 
his scheme to deliver D. Q., 37 ; 
meeting with D. Q., 815 on books 
of chivalries, 124 5 his plot to take 
D. < 2 . back to their village in a cage, 
324 5 on the drama, 344, etc. 5 on 
the heroes of romance, iii. 22 5 re¬ 
ceives news of S,, iv, 135 5 confesses 

D. a., 375 

Primeroy a game of cards, i* 19 ; iv. 205 
Printer’s office in Barcelona, iv. 272 
Prison, Cervantes’, i. 5 
Procuresses, duennas as, iv. 104 


Prologue, Author’s, to Part I., i. 5 : to 
Part II., iii. 5 

Proverbs, D. 2 - on, i. 258 5 ii. 4 5 iii. 
204, 377 5 iv. 56, 354 5 S. on, iv. 
320, 355 

Proverbs, Spanish, App. B, iii. 

Proverbs cited— 

Abbot, if the, sings well the shaveling 
is not far behind, iii. 272 
Abbot, the, dines by what he chants, 
iv. 252, 348 

Another’s ill hangs by a hair, iii. 307 
Ant, to her undoing grew the wings 
to the, iii. 363 5 iv. 169 
Ask, I, for nothing, but throw it 
into my hood, iv. 47 
Ass, the, bears ^e load but not the 
overload, iv. 351 ^ 

Ass’s fault should not be laid on the 
pannel, iv. 309 

Aught, while, is got naught is lost, 
iii. 75 

Bailiff, he who has the, for a 
father, etc., iv, 55 

Bargain, a, is a bargain, iii. 75 5 iv. 

53 

Beans, in other houses they cook, 
but, etc., iii. 136 

Bellman, the, it is who is safe, iii. 
339, 396 5 iv. 53 

Belly, with straw and hay the, is 
full, iii. 43, 365 

Blind man, let us see it said the, 

ii. 368 ^ 

Blood, with the, the letter enters, 

iii. 393 

Bolt, let every one look to his, iii. 
148 5 iv. 116 

Bone, he who gives thee a, etc,, iv. 

133 

Bread, as good, as in France, iii. 363 
Bread, as good as good, iv. 97 
Bread, the, partaken the company 
forsaken, iii. 79 

Bread, to seek better, than of wheat, 
i. 95 5 iv. 318 

Bred, not with whom you are, etc., 
iii. 105, 346; iv. 324 
Bribes, take no, nor give up right, iii. 
358 ; iv. 116 

Bucking, all comes out in the, i. 
255 5 ui. 396 
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Buys, who, and lies, feels it in his 
purse, ii. 4 

Calf, when they give thee the, etc,, 
iii. 52; iv. 29, 138, 262 
Cantillano, the devil is loose in, iv, 
116 

Cantillo, the tailor ofi ii, 342 
Cat, to sell a, for a hare, iii. 292 

• Cause, do without the, and you do 

without the elFect, iv, 320 
Claim, a good, is better than bad 
pay, iii, 77 

Cloak, under my, I kill the king, i. 6 
Cobbler, neither a, without teeth 
nor, etc., iv. 226 

Company, tell me what, you keep, 
etc., iii. 105, 253 

Council, take yoxxr business to the, 
etc., iii. 396 

Covers, who, thee discovers thee, iii. 
61 

Covetousness bursts the bag, i. 243 5 
iii. 136, 397 

• Cross, behind the, stands the devil, 

i. 82; iii. 365 ; iv. 95 
Cry, he likes thee well who makes 
thee, i. 255 

Dainties, to look for, in the sea, ii. 
99 ; iii. 38, 212 

Daughter, better is the, ill-married, 
etc., iii. 57 

Dead, the, to the grave, the live, etc., 

i. 238 

Death, there is a remedy for every¬ 
thing but, iii. 105 ; iv. 55, 292 
Death, until, all is life, iv. 227 
Devil, let the, away to the devil, iii. 

390 

Devil, one, is like another, ii. 109 
Diligence is the mother of good luck, 

ii. 319 

Dine little and sup more, iv. 51 
Dinner, let every trull to her wheel 
and us to, ii. 321 

Dog, I want never a, with a bell, i. 

304 

Dog, the, saw himself in linen 
breeches, iv. 139 

Dog, to another, with that bone, ii. 
127 

Door, where one, shuts another 
opens, i. 258 


Dovecote, if the, lacks not grain, 
etc., iii. 77 

Drinker, under a poor cloak may be 
a good, iii. 370 

Drum, the, is in the hands of him, 
etc., iii, 238 

Easter, sleeves are good after, ii. 
Ill 

Ealing and scratching, in, the 
beginning is everything, iii. 367 
Egg, like as one, to another, iii, 303 
Egg, upon one, set the hen, iii. 75 
Errs, who, and mends, to God him 
commends, iii. 311 
Eyes, what the, don’t see, etc., iv. 
320 

Fast bind fast find, iii, 75 
Favour, never ask as a, what, etc., 
i. 271 

Flitches, many think there are, when 
etc., ii. 4 5 iii. 103 ; iv. 192, 301, 
366 

Fool, the, knows more in his own 
house than, etc., iv. 57 
Forewarned is forearmed, iii. 173 
Friend, from, to friend the bug, etc., 

iii. 126 

Fr3dng-pan, the, said to the kettle, 
etc., iv. 320 

Full house, where there’s a, the 
supper, etc., iii. 3245 iv. 53 

Garlic and pure wine, and you 
shall see, etc., iv. 51 
Gifts break rocks, iii. 389 
Give, to, and to keep, hath need of 
wit, iv. 211 

Give, where they, then they take 
them, iv. 301 

God, each of us is as, made him, 
etc., iii. 49 

God, when, makes it dawn it davras, 
etc., iv. 116 

God, whom, loves his house knows 
it, iv. 55^ 

God has said what will be, iv. 227 
God’s help is better than early 
rising, iii. 377 

Gold, all that glitters is not, iiu 
365 ; iv. Ill 

Gold, an ass laden with, etc., iii, 

389 
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Good, keep with the, and you’ll be j 
one, iii. 346 

Good, when the, comes take it 
home, etc., iii. 52 

Good, who has the, and chooses the 
bad, ii. 113 

Good, who leans on the, the good 
shelter has he, iii. 346 
Good luck, he who knows not how 
to enjoy, etc,, iii. 57 • 

Greens and the hampers, he jumbles 
the, iii. 41 

Griefs, all, with bread are less, iii. 
132; iv. 187 

Hare, the, jumps up where least 
expected, iii. 103, 328 
Have, as much as you, so much, etc., 
iv. 56 

Head, when the, aches, all the 
members, etc., iii. 29 
Hearer, to a good, few words, 
iv. 4 

Heart, a good, breaks bad luck, iii. 
103, 390 

Hedge, a leap over the, is better 
than, etc., i. 272 } iv. 320 
Hen, let the, live even though it be, 
etc., iii. 57 j iv. 302 
Honest woman, the, and a broken 
leg, etc., iii. 60 5 iv. 127 
Honey, make yourself, and the flies 
will suck you, iv. 56, 116 
Honey is not for the mouth of the 
ass, ii. 389 5 iii. 311 
Hope, a good, is better than a poor 
possession, iii. 77 5 iv. 302 
Hunger is the best sauce, iii. 57 
Hurry, hurry, like a tailor on Easter 
eve, iii. 50 

King, I neither mar, nor make king, 
iv. 240 

King, the, is my cock, iii. 219 
King’s crumb, the, is better than, 
etc., ii. 219 

Kneads and bakes, from him who, 
etc,, iii. 367 


Laws, the, go where the kings will, 

ii. 309 5 iii. 59 5 iv. 2 

Leg, let no one stretch his, etc., iv. 
170 

Littles, many, make a mickle, iii. 

75 

Man proposes and God disposes, iv, 
192 

Maria, to look for little, m Ravenifa, 

iii. 105 

Marjoram, please God it be, etc., i. 

259 5 iii- 397 

Marrying and standing gossip, in, 
etc., iii. 37 

Martha, let, die but die with a belly¬ 
ful, iv. 226 

Martinmas, to every h^g comes his, 

iv. 277 

Master, do what thy, bids thee, etc., 

iii- 315 

Mate, every ewe to her, iii. 202 j iv. 
170 

May, water in, bread through the 
year, iv. 42 

Mean be he who bears him meanly, 
i. 272 

Mischief, there is none in the village, 
etc., ii. 320 

Money, the, paid the arms broken, 

iv. 351 

Monkey, let her dress in silk as she 
will, etc., iv. 44 

Mother, my, chides me and I, etc., 
iv. S3, 320 

Mouse, what thou hast to give to 
the, etc., iv. 199 

Naked was I born, naked I find 
myself, ii. 4; iii. 86 ; iv. 169, 192 
Nay has as many letters as aye, i. 278 
Neighbour, care for his, lulled the 
ass, iii. 136 

Neighbour’s son’s nose, wipe your, 
etc., iii. 58 

Nest, not to find a, where you think 
to find birds, iii. 157 
Night, by, all cats are grey, iii. 365 


Lamb, as soon goes the, as the Ox, the loosed, licks himself well, iii. 

sheep, iii, 75 ^ 233 

Last year’s nests, to look for, iv. 376 

Laugh, let them, so I go warm, iv. Patience and shuffle the cards, iii. 
138 250 
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Paymaster, to the good, pledges are 
no pam, iii. 145, 324, 377 5 iv. 
231, 350 

Peter, Saint, is very well at Rome, 
iv. 29, 168 

Peter, there is something between 
Peter and, ii. 335 

Peter is a friend and John is a friend, 
but, etc., iv. 148 

Pitcher, the, goes often to the well, 
etc., ii. loi 

Pitcher, whether the, strikes on the 
stone, etc., i. 256 ; iv. 57 
Poor man, over the, all glance quickly, 
etc., iii. 61 

Praying to God and plying the 
hammer, iii. 389 ; iv. 354 

Rice, better not to stir the, etc., 
iv. 2 

Road, there is no, so smooth but 
has, etc., iii. 136 
Rome, to, for everything, iv. 159 
Rome, when at, do what you see 
them do, iv. 176 

Rooted, upon a man well, there’s no, 
etc., iv. 56 

Rope, to mention, in the house of 
the hanged, ii. 20 5 iii, 305 
Rope, to throw the, after the bucket, 

iii, 97 , 

Said and done, betwixt, is a long run, 

iv. 293 

Sancho, good silence is called, iv. 56 
Sarah, more years than, i. 141 
See, she who is eager to, etc., iv. 
127 

Servant, to a good, an ill guerdon, iv. 

309 

Sings, he who, frightens away 
sorrow, i. 278 

Something is better than nothing, i. 
262 

Sparrow, the, in the hand, etc., ii. 

113; iii. 123; iv. 354 
Spinach, the old wife was tickled 
with the, etc., iv. 333 
Stirring, it will be the worse for, i. 
2515 iii. 131 

Stomach, no, is bigger than another, 
iii. 363 

Straw, the, is too old to make pipes 
ofi iv. 369 


Summer, one swallow does not make 

a, i. 15s 

Sun, there is yet the, on the thatch, 
iii. 40 

Tail, there is yet the, to skin, iii. 32, 

390 

Take, one, is better than two I will 
gwe tkees, iii, 75, 389 5 iv. 354 
Tajnayo’s house, fall thunderbolt on, 

iii. 104 

Teeth, between the back, put not thy 
thumbs, iv. 57 

Thread, by the clue the, is discovered, 
i. 68, 298 j ii. 103 5 iii. 128 
Time, as the, so is the touch, iv. 140, 
192 

To-day for thee, to-morrow for me, 

iv. 302 

Tripes carry the feet, not the feet 
tripes, iii. 377 

Tripes carry the heart, not the heart 
tripes, iv. 96 

Trouble, you see me in, etc., iv. 30 
Trout, there is no catching, without 
wet breeches, iv. 349 
Tus, tus, to an old dog, etc., iii. 367 3 
iv. 333 

Twang, let him, who knows the 
strings, iv. 233 

Virtuous maiden, to the, doing some¬ 
thing is her holiday, iii. 60 

Water, let no one say of this, I will 
not drink, iv. 192 

Wife, get out of my house, what do 
you want with my, iv. 57 
Wind, to an ill, goes this grain, iv. 328 
Woman, the, and the hen, by gadding 
are lost, iv. 127 

Woman, the dead, was frightened, 
etc., iv. 57 

Woman’s counsel, a, is bad, etc., iii, 

75 

Wool, many go for, and come back 
shorn, i. 95 5 hi. 148 ; iv. 55, 320 
Works, every one is the child of his, 
1-64; ii. 335 , 

Writmg, let, speak and beards be 
dumb, iii. 75 

Zamora was not won in an hour, iv, 
351 
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Proverbial saymgs; put feet in the 
dusty, i. 24, 263 j iii. 305 ; salt in 
the brain-pan, i. 96 5 ii. 202; tarts 
and gingerbread, i.2015 iii. 32,178 ; 
iv. 327 5 from Zeca to Mecca, i. 
212; the breeches of Villadiego, 
263 5 between the finger and the 
mouth, 280 5 to look for three feet 
in a cat, 286 ; iii, 104; to look 
for pears from an elm, i. 28^; iv. 
155; to cast water into the sea, i. 
291 i fling it out to the dozen, ii. 
24 5 iv. 335 ; time of King Wamba, 

ii. 39 ; cast little hairs into the sea, 
105 5 the bulls are sure, 176 ; at 
the frying of the eggs, 202; snuff 
me these candles, 335 ; soul of a 
pitcher, iii. 137, 343; to have tumbled 
from the ass, 208 j to know a 
point more than the Devil, 247, 
308 5 the loaf did not bake, 269 ; 
iv. 158 j his soul is in his palm, iii. 
360 5 over the hills of Ubeda, 363 5 
iv. 53, 205 J drink with cherries, 

iii. 389; without damage to the 
barriers, iv. 37; as good as good 
bread, 97 ; stick or not stick, 100 ; 
peace be to the choir, 101 j jump 
quick and give me one, 193 ; these 
jokes to a brother-in-law, 3335 
honey upon pancakes, 334 5 the 
wedding heifer, 334; another cock 
would crow for thee, 346; let 
Samson die and all with him, 352 

Publishers and authors, iv, 275 
Puerto Lapice, El, i. 102 
Puppet-show, the, iii. 282 
J?uto and ii. 17 5 iii. 135 
Pyramus and Thisb^ sonnet on, iii. 
196 

(^UESADA, name of, i. 31 «. 

^uevedo, his opinion of duennas, iv. i 
Quijano, D. Q,.’s real name, iv. 373 «. 
^uinon^, Suero de, ii. 360 ; App. D, i. 
(Juintanar, a town of New Castile, i. 
63 ; iv. 372 

^uintanona, the Duenna, ii. 358 5 iii. 

guiteria the fair, iii. 201 
Quixote, pronunciation of, i. xxxvi. 
Quixote, Don (the man), his condition 
and way of life, i. 29; diet and 
apparel, 30; household, 30 5 age 


and habits, 31 ; real name, 31 
and n. ; loses his wits, 32; decides 
to become a knight errant, 35; 
equipment, 36 j horse, 37 j assumes 
name of Quixote, 38 j chooses a 
mistress, 39 5 first sally, 41 j arrival 
at first inn, 44; supper, 50; vigil 
of arms, 52, 565 skirmish with 
muleteers, 57 ; knighted, 59 5 rescues 
Andres, 62; affray with silk met- 
chants, 66 ; beaten, 69 ; succoured 
by a labourer, 71 j carried to bed, 
765 his frenzy, 92; engages S. as 
squire, 96 5 second sally, 98 5 charges 
the windmill, 101 j attacks the two 
Benedictines, 107 j duel with the 
Biscayan, 109 ; continued, 117 j his 
oath to avenge destruction of his 
helmet, 125 5 his meetiflg with goat¬ 
herds, 129 5 rhapsody in praise of 
golden age, 1315 at Chrysostom’s 
burial, 147 5 meeting with Vivaldo, 
148; adventure with Yanguesan 
carriers, 176 j arrival at second inn, 
185 ; put to bed, 187 5 adventure 
with Maritomes, 192 ; fight with 
the carrier, 195 ; prepares the Balsam 
of Fierabras, 203 j charges a flock 
of sheep, 220 ; his description of the 
opposing forces, 221; stoned by 
shepherds, 222; meets a funeral 
cortege, 229; assumes title of Knight 
of the Rueful Feature, 236; his 
adventure of the fulling-mills, 240 5 
corrects S. for over-freedom of speech, 
254; mistakes barber’s bason for 
helm of Mambrino, 260 ; his meet¬ 
ing with the galley-slaves, 275 ; on 
sorcerers, 2805 his harangue, 2855 
releases galley-slaves, 287; they 
stone him, 289; retires into the 
Sierra Morena, 293 ; discovers Car- 
denio, 301 5 his quarrel with Car- 
denio, 319 5 resolves to do penance, 
ii. 7 ; his invocation, 10 ; address to 
Rozinante, ii 5 apology for loving 
Dulcinea, 19 5 ^vrites to D., 20 5 
gives order for ass-colts to S., 22; 
soliloquy, 27 5 his rosary, 29 and n. 5 
his verses, 30; discovered by S., 78 5 
promises Dorothea his aid, 83; 
leaves place of penance, 843 meets 
the Priest, 85 ; meeting wi^ Gin^ 
103 j returns to the inn, 120 5 his 
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battle of the wiae-skins, 173 5 dis¬ 
course on arms and letters, 207 ; 
mounts guard over the inn, 287 j 
fooled by Maritornes and innkeeper’s 
daughter, 290 ; left hanging by the 
wrist, 292; attempted arrest of, 
3145 plot to take him back to his 
village in a cage, 324; harangue 
from the cage, 330; taken off in 
Mhie cage, 332; overtaken by Canon 
of Toledo, 333 } discourse on 
Knights Errant, 357; his meeting 
with the goatherd Eugenio, 369; 
mauled by him, 381 ; affray with 
the Disciplinants, 385; is put to 
bed, 390 j his conversation with 
Priest and Barber, iii. 12 ; defence 
of Knights Errant, 15; on giants, 

23 ; inter-Clew with S., 29; urged 
by S. to sally forth again, 50; 
discourses with S. about wages, 

75 ; his departure, 81; takes road 
to El Toboso, 82; entry into El 
Toboso, at midnight, 93 ; meeting 
with the village girls, 107 ; discourse 
with S., tii 5 meeting with As¬ 
sembly of Death, ii6; unhorsed, 

119; meets the Knight of the 
Mirrors, 128 ; their colloquy, 130; 
overthrows the Knight of the 
Mirrors, 152; meeting with Don 
Diego de Miranda, 1615 on poetry, 

168 ; meeting with the lions, 175 j 
finds the curds in his helmet, 182 j 
assumes name of Knight of the 
Lions, 183 5 arrives at Miranda’s 
house, 186 ; expatiates on science of 
Knight Errantry, 191; meeting with 
students on the road, 199 5 proceeds 
to Camacho’s wedding, 208 ; inter¬ 
venes on behalf of Basilio, 229 ; 
descends into Cave of Montesinos, 

240 5 reappears, 241; tells what he 
saw in the cave, 243 ; recognises 
D. under enchantment, 253 ; meets 
the stripling bound to the wars, 

263 ; his arrival at inn, 267 ; ques¬ 
tions Master Peter’s ape, 276; at 
the puppet-show, 282; demolishes 
the puppets, 288; leaves the inn, 

294; meets braying villagers, 298 ; 
harangues them on insults and 
injuries, 300; is assailed and flies, 

304 ; reaches the Ebro, 313 ; enters 

409 


enchanted bark, 316 5 adventure at 
the water-mills, 319; meets the 
Duke and Duchess hawking, 323 ; 
arrives at the castle, 331; rebukes 
S*7 335 5 dhies at the D.’s table, 
338 ; replies to the confessor, and 
defends K. Errantry, 344; is soaped 
and washed, 349 ; goes a-hunting, 
373 j interview with Merlin and 
his ^roupe, 379 5 learns how D. is 
to be disenchanted, 385; promises 
to aid the Dolorous Duenna, 401 ; 
mounts Clavilefio, iv. 32; returns 
to earth, 36 5 advises S. on his be¬ 
haviour as Governor, 46, 50 ; refuses 
the aid of the damsels in undressing, 
63; serenaded by Altisidora, 65 ; 
replies to her in a ballad, 85 5 
attacked by cats in J»is bedroom, 87 ; 
visited by the Duenna at midnight, 
103; pinched by the Duchess and 
Altisidora, 1135 writes a letter to 
S., 145 5 accepts the cause of Dona 
Rodriguez’ daughter, 155 ; discovers 
S. in the pit, 189 ; encounters Tosilos 
in the lists, 197; resolves to leave 
the D.’s castle, 202 5 accused by 
Altisidora of stealing, 203 , departs 
for Zaragoza, 207 ; meets the men 
carrying images, 209 ; discourses on 
saints and knights, 210 5 meets with 
the shepherdesses, 217; maintains 
their beauty on the high road, 222 5 
is overthrown by bulls, 223 ; reaches 
an inn, 227 j overhears a conversa¬ 
tion respecting the false D, 230 ; 
abandons his purpose to visit Zara¬ 
goza, 236 J attempts to flog S. him¬ 
self, 239; surprised by band of 
robbers, 242; wants Roque Guin- 
art to turn Knight Errant, 2515 
arrives at Barcelona, 255 ; is wel¬ 
comed by Don Antonio Moreno, 
256 5 dances at the ball, 267 5 ques¬ 
tions the brazen head, 2705 visits 
the printing-office, 273; discourses 
on books and translations, 274 ; goes 
on board the galley, 279 ; meets the 
Knight of the White Moon, 293; 
is overthrovm and bound to return 
to his village, 296 5 leaves Barce¬ 
lona, 306; meets Tosilos on the 
road, 312 ; resolves to turn shepherd, 
3165 is trampled upon by hogs, 324 5 
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sings a madrigal, 326; is taken 
prisoner:by the Dxike’s men, 327; 
is brought to the castle, 328 ; sees 
Altisidora laid for dead on the tomb, 
329 j is visited by Altisidora in his 
chamber, 340 ; regrets her love, 343 ; 
departs from the castle, 346; pro¬ 
poses to pay S. for his whippings, 
348 5 meets with Don Alvaro Tarfe 
at the inn, 356 5 protests that he is 
the real D. Q., 3595 arrives at his 
village, 365 5 imparts to the Priest 
and Bachelor his resolve to turn 
shepherd, 367 ; falls sick, 371; re¬ 
covers his reason,, 372 j denounces 
the books of chivalries, 373 ; makes 
his will, 375 ; confesses and dies, 
377 

Quixotiz, pastcH. name proposed to be 
taken by D. iv. 316 

Recio, Doctor Pedro, iv. 92 
Redondillas^ iii. 53 
Regraters, put down by S., iv. 151 
RAmdo^ game of cards, iv. 205 
Relics carried by Kings, iii. 91 and «. 
Renegade, the, helps Viedma to escape, 
ii. 239, etc. 

Residmcia, iv. 93 and «. 

Retablo, iv. 209 

Ricota, Francisca, wife of Ricote, iv, 
180 

Ricote, the Morisco, recognises S., iv. 
174; his colloquy with S., 176; 
recognises his daughter, 289; ironical 
praise of Velasco, 304 
Riding, d la brida and d la gimta, dis¬ 
tinguished, i, 46 

Rinaldo of Montalvan, i. 34 ; described 
by D. 5 ^., iii. 23 

Rinconete y Cortadillo, C.’s novel of, 
mentioned, ii. 331 

Roca, Vicente de la, a profligate soldier, 

375 ^ .. „ 

Rochafrida, Castle of, in, 238 k. 
Roderick, King, ballad of, quoted, iii. 
289, 366 

Rodriguez, Dona, iii. 3325 iv, 2; 
nocturnal visit to D. Q., 103 ; her 
history, 105 ; talks scandal of the 
Duchess, 112; receives a beating 
from the Duchess, 113 
Roland, the Myth of, App. A, ii. 
Roldan, sword of, iii. 92 


Romances of Chivalry, App. A, i. - 
Roncesvalles, the Chase of, ballad, 
quoted, iii. 98 

Roque, by, an oath, i. 65 5 iii. 14, m 
Ro^ue, ni Ret »z, iii. 14, 273 
Roque Guinart, iv. 243 
Rosaflorida, iii. 238 «., 245 
Rosary, D. (^.’s, ii. 29 
Rosel de Grecia, ii. 364 
Rozinante, verses on, i. 25 ; dialogue 
between Bavieca and R., 27 ; name, 
why given, 37 ; falls with D. 68 ; 
follows the Yanguesan mares, 176,* 
hobbled by S., 244; D. Q,.’s address 
to, ii. II; sonnet in praise of, 393 ; 

■ becomes a common name for a sorry 
horse, iii. 42; neighing of, 50; never 
unsaddled, 125 ; his love for Dapple, 
125; his only gallffp, 152; his 
chastity, 162; tenuity, 163 ; appro¬ 
priateness of the name, iv. 23 
Rubrica, ii. 22 

Ruidera, lagoons of, iii. 237, 248 ; iv. 
256 

Saavedra (C.), a captive in Algiers, 
referred to by Viedma, ii. 236 
Sacabuche^ meaning of, iii. 302 and «. 
SagitariOf a slang word, iv. 182 
Saint George, iv. 210 ; patron saint of 
Aragon, iii. 50 

Saint James (Santiago), iv. 212 
Saint John, Eve of, iv. 256 and », 
Saint Martin, iv. 210 
Saint Paul, iv. 212 

Saints who were Knights Errant, iv. 
210 

Sally, D. J^.’s first, i. 41 and «.; second, 
98 and n. ; third, tradition concerning, 
ii. 390 ; begun, iii. 82 
Salyicon, i. 30 ; iv. 115 
Salt, the spilling of, an omen, iv. 211 
Samson Carrasco, the Bachelor, iii. 33 ; 
summoned to D. Q., 34; character 
of, 35 «. 5 Housekeeper begs his help 
to dissuade D. Q., 72 ; offers himself 
as squire, 78 ; overthrown by D. 
in the character of the Knight of the 
Mirrors, 152 ; why he had assumed 
that part, 157; resolves on vengeance, 
158 ; encounters and challenges D. 
Q. as Knight of the White Moon, 
iv. 294; overthrows D. 296 j 
explains his scheme to Moreno, 299 ; 
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the shepherd Samsonino, 317 5 visits 
the Duke, 338 5 attempts to revive 
D. Q,.’s spirits, 368 5 draws prospect 
of pastoral life, 371 ; his epitaph on 
D. fi., 378 

Sanbenito, the, iv. 330, 365 

Sanchica, her elation on hearing of her 
father’s advancement, iv. 131; her 
desire to see S. in tights, 137 ; greets 
Jler father on his return, 366 

Sancho, the son of S., iii. 57 

Sancho Bienaya or Mienaya, a square in 
Toledo, i, 59 

Sancho de Azpeitia, i. 116 

Sancho Panza, engaged as D. ^.’s 
squire, i. 96 5 receives the promise 
of a governorship, 98; mauled 
by muleteers, 108 5 beaten by the 
Yanguesans, 177 ; lies to account 
for his bruised condition, 188 5 ill- 
treated at the inn, 196 ; tossed in a 
blanket, 209 ; his complaint of hard¬ 
ships of knight errantry, 212 5 dis¬ 
course with D. Q,. on not having 
kept his vow, 228 j rifles a sumpter- 
mule, 234; dubs D. <^. Knight of 
the Rueful Feature, 235 5 attempts 
to dissuade D. Q. from the adventure 
of the fulling-mills, 242 5 his strata¬ 
gem, 244; tells a tale of the shepherd 
and his goats, 245 ; beadle of a con¬ 
fraternity, 273 ; a month at Court, 
274; is robbed of Dapple, 294 ; his 
lament, 295 5 beaten by Cardenio, 
3195 impatience at the interdict on 
his talking, ii. 2; gets an order for 
ass-colts, 22 5 takes leave of D. Q,., 
25 ; meets Priest and Barber, 32 ; 
repeats letter to Dulcinea, 34 5 fear 
lest D. (^. should end by being Arch¬ 
bishop, 36 ; soliloquy as to how he 
proposes to deal with his subjects, 
84; wants D. to marry Princess 
Micomicona, 99 ; confesses to not 
having seen Dulcinea, loi ; recovers 
Dapple, 104 j reports of Dulcinea, 
her occupation and fragrance, 107 ; 
his disappointment that Dorothea is 
no princess, 197; fight with the 
barber, 303 ; reproved by D. 322 ; 
denies the tossing in the blanket to 
be enchantment, 323 ; suspects the 
trick played on D. 329 5 con¬ 
verses with D. 0 ^. concerning his 


enchantment, 334 5 is ready to be¬ 
come a count, 367 ; his lament over 
D. Q., whom he believes to be dead, 
386 j encourages his wife with great 
expectations, 389; endeavours to 
force his way into D. (^.’s house, iii. 
27 5 interview with D. 29 5 on 
discrepancies in the published history, 
47, 49 5 urges D. to sally forth 
agamj 50; bargains that D. Q. 
should do all the fighting, 51 ; would 
accept a governorship, 52 j tells his 
wife of intention to accompany D. 
Q,., 55 ; quarrels with her regarding 
Sanchica, 57; makes terms as to 
remuneration, 76 j consents to 
accompany D. Q,. without wage, 79 ; 
despatched to seek Dulcinea, 95 ; 
his soliloquy, 103 T^etermines to 
deceive D. Q., 105 j passes off 
peasant girls for Dulcinea and her 
companions, 106 5 colloquy with 
squire of the Knight of the Wood, 
1325 tells story of wine-tasting, 140; 
declines to fight the squire, 147 5 
climbs a tree to watch D. Q. fight, 
1515 puts the curds in D. Q,.’s 
helmet, 173 ; loquacity reproved by 
D. 220 J his speech on Death, 
2215 his admiration of D. Q,. as a 
preacher, 233 5 begins to disbelieve 
in D. Q,., 253 5 gives a specimen of 
his powers at braying, 303 ; wishes 
to return home, 307 ; reckons what 
is due to him, 309 5 reconciled to D. 
Q.’s service, 311; enters enchanted 
bark, 316 j is nearly drowned, 320 5 
sent to greet the Duchess, 324 5 asks 
Duenna to look after Dapple, 333 j 
story about the head of the table, 340 5 
his character described by D, 

357 ; private conversation with the 
Duchess, 363 ; confesses to having 
deceived D. Q,., 364 ; gets a hunting 
suit of green, 374 ; is taken hunting, 
375 ; is frightened by appearance of 
Merlin’s troupe, 379 5 required to 
give himself 3300 lashes to dis¬ 
enchant Dulcinea, 385 j declines, 
386 ; asks for time to consider, 389 ; 
consents conditionally, 391; his 
letter to Theresa, 395 5 mounts the 
enchanted horse, iv. 32; his return 
to Earth, 36 j once a swineherd, 
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46 ; receives advice from D. 49 ; 
admoaished to abstain from proverbs, 
5z j sets out for his government, 62 ; 
Governor of Barataria, 72; ad¬ 
ministers justice, 75 ; his supper, 89 ; 
receives letter from the Duke, 94 j 
dictates answer to Duke, 96 j tedious 
story of the labouring man, 98 5 goes 
the rounds, 117; meets gamblers, 
II8 5 determines to abolish gaming¬ 
houses, 119 j finds a girl masquerad¬ 
ing as a boy, 122; resolves a knotty 
case, 144; writes letter to D. Q., 
148 ; is awakened by clamour of a 
pretended assault on the Isle, 1645 
maltreated, 166 ; takes leave of the 
Isle Barataria, 170; meets pilgrim 
beggars, 173; is recognised by Ricote, 
174 5 thiii'^lloquy, 177 ; tells him 
he has just given up Governorship 
of an Isle, 182 j tumbles into a pit 
with Dapple, 185 j his lament and 
address to Dapple, 186 5 is rescued 
by D. Q,., 191; gives an accoimt to 
the Duke of his governorship and 
reasons for leaving, 193 , remarks 
on D. ^.’s madness, 221 ; conversa¬ 
tion with the innkeeper respecting 
supper, 228 ; is a lover of cow-heel, 
229 5 wrestles with D. Q,., 240; 
alarmed by corpses hxmg on the trees, 
241 ; falls into the hands of Roque 
Guinart, 242 ; sees the sea for the 
first time, 256; twitted with his 
gluttony, 261 5 scolds his master for 
dancing, 267 5 decides a wager, 310 ; 
meeting with Tosilos, 312; his praise 
of sleep, 323 ; clothed in costume 
of a penitent of the Holy Office, 
330 5 required to submit to penance 
for Altisidora, 333 ; promised pay¬ 
ment for his lashes, 348 ; lashes the 
trees instead of himself, 351 j address 
to his village on returning, 361; 
puts his mitre and penitent’s robe on 
Dapple, 363 ; greeted by his wife and 
Sanchica, 366 5 attempts to dissuade 
D. from the madness of dying, 
375 ; is left a legacy, 375 
Sannaisaro, pastoral poet, iv. 371 
Sanos de Castilla^ i. 48 
Sansuena, or Zaragoza, iii. 285 
Santiago y cierra Espana, war-cry of 
Spain, iii. 51; iv. 211 and n. 


Santo Cruz, Marquess of, ii. 225 (» 
Sayago, iii. 205 and 352 
Scott, Sir Walter, quotes D. i. 76 
n. ; iv. 241 «. 

Second Part of D. promise of, ii. 
390> 395 ; ‘^^ite of vwiting, iii. 396 ; 
the false, of Avellaneda, first men¬ 
tioned, iv. 230 J reproved for its 
style, 232, 236 ; C.’s treatment of, 
defended, 237 «.; allusions to, ^42, 

357.360 

Seguidillas, iv. 12 and «. 

Sehes, dance of the, before high altar at 
Seville, i. 140 n. 

Selling of public offices, iv. 29 and n. 
Semidoncellas^ Maritomes and her com¬ 
panion called, ii. 287 
Sheep, the flocks of, taken for armies, 
i. 214 * 

She-goat, the truant, ii. 369 
Shelton, first translator, i. xvii. 
Shepherdesses of the New Arcadia, the, 
iv. 217 

Shepherd ofFilida^ the, i. 89 
Shepherd of Iberia^ the, i. 89 
Shirts, Knights Errants’, i. 54 
Shrove-tide, tossing of dogs at, i. 209 
Sierra Morena, adventure of the, i. 293, 
etc. 

Siguenza, the Priest a graduate of, i. 

33 

Silva, Feliciano de, his affected style 
ridiculed, i. 31 
Sleep, S.’s praise of, iv. 323 
Slums of Spam, the, i. 53 
Soapers, the, iii. 301 
Sobradisa, a kingdom mentioned in 
Amadis^ i. 126 
Soldiers, old, iii. 266 
Solisdan, Don, sonnet of, to D. Q., i. 27 
Sonnet, of Amadis, i. 21 ; of Belianis, 
22 ; of Oriana, 23 ; of Gandalin, 24; 
of Orlando, 26; of the Knight of 
the Sun, 26 5 of Don Solisdan, 27 ; 
dialogue between Bavieca and R., 
27 5 Cardenio’s, 298 ; Lothario’s, ii. 
156, 157 ; two of Pedro de Aguilar 
recited, 231,232 5 Monicongo’s upon 
D. 392 5 Paniaguado’s upon D., 
392; Caprichoso’s upon R., 393 ; 
S Burlador’s upon S., 394; Don 
Lorenzo’s, iii. 196 

Sonnets of C., construction 0^ i. 22 «. 

I Scpa^ andar d /a, ii, 209 
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Sow-gelder, arrival of the, at the inn, 
i. SO 

Spain, decline of, under Philip III., iii. 

3ciii. 

Spanish Ballads, App. C, iii. 

Spanish Proverbs, App. B, iii. 

Steeples, La Mancha famed for high, 
iv. 134 n. 

Ste^vard, the Duke’s, contriver of the 
tricks played on D. and S., iii. 
393 j discovered by S. in his dis¬ 
guise, iv. 61 

Students, encounter with travelling, 
iii. 199 

Sun, address to the, C.’s, iv. 72 
Suplicaciones^ iv. 92 
Supper, Sancho’s, as governor, iv. 90 
Sword, Sancho’s, i. 105 and n. ; iii. 
146 

Sword-blades, Spanish, iii. 180 
Sword-strokes, i. 112 5 iii. 207 

Tablante de Ricamonte, the romance of, 
i. 191 , 

Tablas^ las^ a game, iii. 283 «. 
Tagarinos, Moors of the frontier, ii. 
245, 248 

Tailor and labourer, suit between, iv. 

75 . 

Tansilo, Luigi, a poet, quoted, ii. 139 
Taprobano, island of, iv. 9 
Tarfe, Don Alvaro, his meeting with 
D. a., iv. 356 

Tattered One, the name of Cardenio, i. 
308 

Taxes, Knights Errant free from, ii. 
316 

Tears of Angelica^ The^ i. 91 
Termagant, a supposed Mahomedan 
god, i. 34 ». 

Theresa Panza, her colloquy with S., 
iii. 55 ; interview with the page, iv. 
130; description of, 131; receives 
S.’s and the Duchess’ letters and pre¬ 
sents, 132 5 dictates letters to S. and 
the Duchess, 140 5 her disappoint¬ 
ment on seeing S.’s humble appear¬ 
ance, 366 

Timonel of Carcajona, i. 217 
Tinajas^ wine-jars, iii. 187 
Tiopieyo, Juan, brother - in - law of 
Ricote, iv. 180 

Tiquitoc^ on the tomb of Dulcinea, ii. 
395 


Trante the White^ the romance of, i, 
79 5 C.’s opinion of, 86 and «. 
Tirteafuera, the village of, iv. 93 
Tizona, a sword of the Cid’s, i. 182 
Tobosans, character of, iii. 103 and n. 
Toboso, El: Dulcinea, Queen of, ii. 
3925 D. Q. takes the road to, iii. 
81 ; entry of D. Q. and S. at mid¬ 
night, 94; account of city, 95 «. 5 
the -church of, 96 ; the forest of, 
100 n. ; jars of, 187 
Tocho, Lope, a youth proposed as 
husband for Sanchica, iii. 60 
Toledan, the purest Castilian dialect, 
iii. 222 

Toledo, adventure with silk merchants 
of, i. 66; the market-place of, 
114; Canon of, overtakes D. Q. 
when in the cage, discourse 

with D, Q., 333; on books of 
chivalries, 336, 341 ; Archbishop 
of, patron of C., iii. 9 and «.; bridge 
of, iv. 188 n. 

Tolondron^ Baretti’s, i. xxxi. 

Tomb of D, Q., verses on, ii. 391; iv. 

37? 

Tomillas, the Count, his history re¬ 
ferred to, i. 192 j iii. 245 
Toothache, spells to cure, iii. 73 and n. 
Toothpicks, iii. 71 

Torquemada, author of El far dm de 
Flores^ i. 81 and n. 

Torralva, Eugenio, a wizard, iv. 35 
Torralva, heroine of S.’s story, i. 246 
Torre di Nona^ iv. 35 
Tosilos, the lacquey, iv. 172, 195, 312 
Tostado^ El^ name of Bishop of Avila, 
iii. 43 

Traitors, typical, ii. 46 and «. 
Translation, principles of a good, i. 
xxvi. 

Translations, D. Q.’s opinion of, iv. 
274, 275 and 

Trapa^ trapa, aparta^ aparta^ iv. 260 
Trebizond, i. 36 
Trees in La Mancha, iii. 123 
Trifaldi, the Countess, adventure of 
the, iv. 5 et seq. ; asks for D. Q.’s 
aid, 7 

Trifaldin of the White Beard, squire of 
the Dolorous Duenna, iii. 398 
Tristram and Iseult, ii. 358 
Triunfo Erevidado^ game of cards, iii. 
377 and «. 
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Tronchon, the cheeses of, iv, 162 
Tronco Diamantlno^ ii. 393 
Troyes, Academy of, sead mission to 
enquire into Chrysostom’s death, i. 

159 . 

Truchuela^ 1. 50 

Trunk-hose, iii. 188 ; iv. 137 and n. 
Truthfulness of D. ^.’s history, i. 117 
Turks in Algiers, ii. 254 
Turpin, Chronicle of, i. 82 and^., 93 ; 
his cosmography, iii. 21 

Ubeda, the painter of, iv. 353 5 
the hills of (a saying), iii. 363 ; iv. 
53*205 ^ 

Umbrellas, 1. 66 

Unities, violation of, in the drama, ii. 

343 ; C. d^ends, 343 
Urbina, C.’s captain, 11. 222 

Urganda the Unknown, i. 18, 76 ; iii. 
382 

Urraca, the Princess, iii. 615 iv. 351 n. 

Valdovinos (Baldwin), ballad of, i. 70 
Vargas, Diego Perez de, i. 102 
Vecinguerra, gutter of, at Cordova, iii. 

235 

Velasco, Don Bernardino de, ironical 
speech of Ricote in praise of, iv, 304 
Venice, riches of, iv. 348 
Venta de Sl^sada^ i. 44 «. 

Ventas, Spanish, i. 47, 186 ; iv. 227, 
229 

Verino, Michael, iii. 370 and «. 

Verses, commendatory, i. 6 and n .} 
prefatory, 15; truncated, 17; D. 
^.’s, on his state in penance, ii. 
30 5 echo, Cardenio’s, 41; epitaphs 
and eulogies on D. 391; on 
Dulcinea, 392 ; on Rozinante, 393 ; 
on Sancho Panza, 393 > final epitaph 
on D. iv. 378 

Vicente, Don, shot by his mistress 
Claudia Geronima, iv. 245 
Vich, Don Pedro, General of Spanish 
galleys, iv. 280 

Viedma, Captain, or the Captive: 
arrival at the inn, ii. 203 ; his story, 
218 leq .; discovered to be brother 
of the Judge, 279 
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Villadiego, breeches of, i. 24, 263 ^ 
Village, D. ^.’s, name of, purposely 
withheld, i. 29 ; iv. 378 
Villalpando’s Summaries, ii. 333 
Vivaldo, encounters D. on his way 
to Chrysostom’s burial, i. 147 
Vizors, ii. 184 

Vos, use of, ii. 375 j iii. 150 j iv. 26 
Votive offerings, iii. 90 

• 

Wager, Sancho’s decision on the, iv. 
310 

Wallets {alforjas), i. 97 and n. 

Wamba, King, ii. 39 ; iii. 365 
Waxed shoes, iii. 189 and n. 

Whalers, the, iii. 301 and «. 

Will, D. Q.’s, iv. 375 
Windmills, adventure of, i. 100 and «. 
Wine-skins, D. ^.’s tittle with, ii. 
173 5 landlady’s lamentation over, 

^77 , ... 

Wines of Spam, the, 111. 139 and «. 
Wine-tasters, story of the, iii. 139 
Wooden horse, the, iv. 27 
Worthies, the Nine, i. 74 
Writing, S.’s ignorance of, iv. 54 

X, to make an (to be drunk), iv. 234 n. 
Xarifa, heroine of ballad, i. 73 and «. 

Yanguesans, adventure of the, i. 176 
and n. 

Zald, Mahomedan prayer, ii. 249 «. 
Zamora, siege of, iii. 330 j iv. 351 
Zancadilla, a fall in wrestling, iv. 240 «. 
Zancas, a name of S., i. 116 
Zapateado, El, iv. 267 
Zaragoza, jousts of, tradition that D. 
was present at, ii. 390 5 D, 
purposes to attend the, iii. 50 5 
Q^. and S. take the road to, 113 ; 
D. 2 * resumes his journey to, 155, 
297; iv. 207; D. 2 - S^ves up in¬ 
tention to go to, iv. 236 
Zocodover, Plaza de, at Toledo, i. 279 
and «.; iii. 205 

Zorayda, the Captive’s mistress, ii. 

206 ; her story, 240 
Zoroaster, father of magic, ii. 330 



